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By JoHN DEWITT WARNER. 


a 





Switzerland.—The Cantonal Councils of Uri, Grisons, and the Valais have spoken 
(Oct. 10th) in no uncertain tones, ‘‘ We will no more allow,” they say, ‘‘ these advertise- 
menis on our rocks than on the white cross of our flag.” 


Two items of our civilization have developed until they so 
crowd each other as to compel attention to the result. 

One is that phase of altruism which takes friendly interest in 
the beauty or grandeur of what is not one’s personal posses- 
sion. Of course this has never been entirely lacking. The prophet 
saw the starry night as a queen robed in glory, and the rising Sun 
as a beautiful God. Indeed, men everywhere, as fast as they 
got beyond barbarism seem to have noted and felt free to admire 
and enjoy what they considered the property of their Creator. 

Until lately, however, the average man has seemed to have 
little care for or joy in aught belonging to his fellow man. The 
most cultured nations of antiquity were even more prompt to 
destroy than to preserve as spoil the very objects that they would 
have most highly prized if their own. The medieval baron, 
lavishly adorning with every resource of wealth and art even 
those parts of his own property that he rarely saw, was so little 
interested in the condition of that of others or of the public, 
that the leading characteristics of his city were the extreme 
luxury and squalor that characterized it, and the constant juxta- 
position of the two. Itis hard to realize the state of mind that 
would permit this. But we know that it was true, and that the 
noble lords and ladies to whom velvets and perfumes and guarded 
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quiet or sweet music were necessities at home, must have beep 
little disturbed by the rags and filth, stench and bedlam in or 
through which they daily walked. 

But Nous avons changé tout cela. And all men of culture 
now profess to feel—and a very large proportion of those so pro- 
fessing actually do feel—an interest in the beauty and comfort 
of the world about, especially of their city, of the streets through 
which they walk daily, of the conditions under which, outside 
of their own homes, their life must be so largely spent. It thus 
happens that, while but few generations since it would not have 
occurred to most people to criticise the taste, much more to 
question the right; of a neighbor who made his premises hideous, 
people in general now admit that.each is dependent upon the 
good taste of others and has duties to them in turn. As a result 
we have taken two steps in preparation to deal with our subject, 
**Everybody who is anybody” admits an interest in the extent 
and manner in which others’ property is used. And it is now more 
and more generally asserted by each that he has somewhat of 
right in the property of others, and of responsibility to them in 
the use of his own. 

The other latter day development alluded to is the increasing 
anxiety of the individual to attract public attention, and his un- 
scrupulous ingenuity to secure this. It is not meant here specially 
to deprecate this anxiety—still less to suggest it as showing our 
generation to be different at heart from those that have preceded 
it. It is largely, indeed, a matter of circumstance. In oligarch- 
ies, such as in effect were the hamlets, cities and states of old 
days, the inevitable distinction of the few who dared to claim it 
left no need for precaution to keep them from becoming lost in the 
mob. Similarly, the small number and the strong individuality of 
the merchants, manufacturers or artisans who could for a moment 
be considered as competing with each other in any locality were 
such as to make what we now class as advertisements a com: 
paratively trivial matter, and oneof taste rather than use. To-day, 
however—when business competition in every line includes whole 
conntries and frequently the world, and when one’s individuality is 
as lost in the crowd of the well-to-doas ever was that of the peasant 
in the mob of his fellows—we see combined two of the strongest 
possible impulses—business policy and personal vanity. 

The subject of this paper is the resultant of these two forces. 
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Ours is a world in which our cities and our rural districts, our 
most beautiful and striking scenery, and not merely our highways 
but our byways, things sacred as well as common, have become 
signboards by which, with every device of color, every possible 
use of light, one tradesman after another attempts to put others 
into the background and to force himself and his wares upon our 
notice. But it is also a world which is daily more and more alive 
to the interest of each in the decency of all, and to the right of 
each to be protected against a public nuisance—whether of an old 
or of a new class, or whatever the sense offended by it. 

The subject has been of late too much mooted to need special 
explanation. It isso far a characteristic of enterprise run mad 
that no country or city, except in so far as its police or its law 
may have commenced to deal with the problem, has any special 
tight to criticise others. It so happens, indeed, that Great Britain 
and America have here gone farthest in depravity; but no one 
who has seen the atrocities perpetrated by Frenchmen, Germans 
and Italians—as fast as they have learned to do it from English 
and Americans—will credit them with any special virtue. Indeed, 
the advertising curse seems so inseparable from civilization as 
to measure at once progress of civilization and lack of culture. 

' EXAMPLES. 

Striking examples are too many and too generally distributed 
to excuse much of detail here, and yet the comparative indiffer- 
ence of each locality to its own sins, and its vivid appreciation of 
those committed elsewhere, perhaps justifies, indeed prompts, 
note of a few characteristic specimens, to which each reader can 
doubtless add from his own observation. In the following I am 
largely indebted to A Beautiful World (the organ of the British 
Society for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising). 


At more than one fashionable watering place, the indignation of patrons who 
remain, and the criticism of those who were thereby driven away, have pretty generally 
convinced beach proprietors that to make their bathing machines, the great sails of 
their pleasure and fishing sloops, or the beach itself gigantic bill boards for pill and 
plaster advertisements is the reverse of attractive. 

The view from Waterloo Bridge towards Blackfriars, London, has become a gallery 
ofadvertising monstrosities—among the first of which is the changing of -a gloomy 
ind romantic clock-tower to an advertising stand, compared with the ordinary barber 
pole is tasteful and modest. 

After this, on the Thames embankment, where beautiful gardens were created at 
gteat expense, the railway companies were left to turn the scene into one of esthetic 
jim-jams by displaying above the green vista a blaze of excursion announcements, 
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In 1890, an advertising firm erected on Ludgate Hill a sky-sign of such huge 
dimensions as seriously to mar one of the finest views of the dome of St. Paul’s. 


“ Artists and advertisers seem to be competing for the inner walls of the Royal 
Exchange [London]. * * * The effect of the seven or eight frescos is considerably 
marred by the presence of two or three dozen advertisement boards, Imagine the 
shock at turning from Lord Leighton’s work to the advertisement of an insurance com- 
pany, as any visitor to "the Royal Exchange may.”—Daily Chronicle, Aug. 8, 1899. 


Now, we cannot hope to convert the ‘members of our race all in a moment 
They will make pills and they will make soap, and they will advertise them 
even tothe furthest corners of the world. I recollect when I was with the British 
troops in the Soudan desert that some wretch had been found to paint upon a lofty 
rock an advertisement of one of the most popular soaps of this country. That was his 
view of the purposes for which the ‘‘old Moon mountains African” had been created, 
—Report of Scapa Executive Committee. 


** Last summer (1895) I was cruising along the western coast of Sweden. * * * 
At one place we approached a smooth and vertical wall of rock rising straight out of 
the sea. It was almost the only unrounded form we saw for days, and had for that 
reason an exceptional value to the eye. Imagine my horror when, on coming close up 
to it, I found it painted all over in huge white letters with advertisements of margarine 
and other products of Gothenberg factories. Such brutalizing of the bays of the Vi- 
kings can scarcely be necessary for the maintenance of a wholesome trade.”—Sir 
Martin Conway. 


In going wherever you like, you will find that the ubiquitous advertiser, with his 
paint and paste pot, is sure to have been there before you. Along every line of any 
railway by which you travel out of murky, smoky London, you will find these 
staring placards on every side, almost by every waterfall, on rustic gates, on cottage 
fronts where the woodbine and cluster rose should grow. You look out of the railway 
carriage as you go for your summer excursion to peep at that village spire nestling 
yonder amongst the trees, and what do you see? Field after field with their glaring 
announcements of the virtues of some patent medicine. To the greed and selfishness of 
the modern manufacturer nothing is sacred. * * * * Here is the gallery of God's 
own painting. Shall we, without protest, suffer the greed of man to deface and defile 
the masterpieces of the Creator? 


“I was deeply and hideously impressed with the fact that all along that line of 
railway which we traversed, the whole of a pleasing landscape was entirely ruined by 
appeals to the public to save their constitution, but ruin their esthetic sense, by a con- 
stant application to a particular form of pill. I view that prospect with the greatest 
misgiving. What is to become of our English landscape if it is to be simply a sanitary 
or advertising appliance? "— Lord Roseberry. 


‘**I know to what lengths this hideous disfigurement may go, for I have sailed along 
the Lake of a Thousand Islands, where every rock yells at you with advertisements ip 
letters of twenty feet in height."—Mr. William Black. 


It will be remembered that Mr. J. R. Cobb, one of the first members of our society, 
whose recent death we have to deplore, rescued this splendid relic of a heroic time, the 
Foudroyant, Nelson's old battle-ship, from an ignominious fate. It had been sold 06 
German firm as old timber, and was about to be broken up, when Mr. Cobb repurt- 
chased it and restored it, as far as possible, to its primitive condition.* * * Un- 
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fortunately last summer, when it was lying at Blackpool, a storm which swept over the 
coast drove the vessei trom its anchorage. Mr. G. E. W. Cobb, who had succeeded his 
father in the ownership of the Foudroyant, devoted himeelf night and day to the task of 
saving it from wreck ; but a person in the locality, who desired to promote the interest 
ofa notorious pill proprietor, saw in the hull only the groundwork for a staring ad- 
yertisement. He succeeded at night in emblazoning it with a name already painfully 
familiar to lovers of the picturesque. 


‘**T madea tour in America about twelve or thirteen years ago, There the advertire- 
ments, which disfigured the scenery, struck me as something quite new. You know 
how proud our American cousins are of the Mississippi. There is the famous town 
of St. Paul ; and here, amidst this glorious ‘piece of scenery (the first I had seen along 
the Mississippi) my eye rested upon the words, in letters twenty feet high, ‘ Smith's 
Chewing Tobacco is the Best.’ It is difficult to express what a shock such an appari- 
tion gives one for the first time ; and I remember that in a little book [ wrote about 
America, on my return, I dwelt on this defect in the American eye and conscience. 
[think, however, now, that England can in the abuse of advertising almost give points 
to America.” —Sir Lepel Griffin, K. C. 8. I. 


“There is another form that, advertisements are taking elsewhere. I was in my 
garden and I heard sudden reports of artillery ; presently from the sky fell masses of 
green and red paper, advertising a tooth powder. These fell all over my garden, and 
[am not exaggerating when [ tell you that these were, at least, spread over two acres ; 
ittook my gardener a week to collect all those pieces of paper which were blown cut 
of the guns into my garden. 

“The other day [ was walking between Hammersmith and Kensington, and it 
happened to be blowiug a gale of wind; a young man was hurrying down the street 
with a bundle of slips which be threw in handfuls into the roads, and the streets of 
Kensingt »n were literally covered in a most disgraceful fashion.”"—Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
R. A. 


In “girl advertisement squads” and ‘‘sandwich mep,”’ advertising reaches the 
height and depth of vulgarity, and helps to mark the limit of public tolerance. The 
street display of the female form in flesh and blood as a background for puffs of corsets 
or hair restorer, or to attract attention to the bicycle on which it is mounted, has effect- 
willy roused the dormant sense of decency in more than one city; and the spectacle 
of broken-down humanity turned into walking billboards has even more frequently 
stirred pity and disgust. 


Ata meeting of the couacil, held on December 2d, Mrs, —— was able to 
speak from a very recent experience of the spread of advertisement disfigurement on the 
other side of the Atlantic. * * * The United States, in her opinion, were as yet 
much worse than England, although England was fast following in America’s footsteps. 
She described one colossal poster which struck her as peculiarly offensive. Mentioning 
herdislike to it to the resident of the place, whom she afterwards met, he replied, 
“Well, now, I never n pticed anything bad about it, but I shall never see it again with- 
out thinking of you.” 


Although we may not feel surprised at the defacement of our business quarters, 
there is no denying that the principal streets are a sight to behold. One man paints 
his entire building a gorgeous red in order to advertise an auction sale; another tints 
in glittering Scotch plaids to inform us of the wares for sale within. Hideous sign- 
boards of all hues, sizes and description deface buildings and distract the eye from 
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whatever architectural merit the street may possess. * * * Someof the worst of these 
are the advertisements around the new post-office. It seems too bad that our national 
government should set so bad’an example. 

What Chicagoan is not proud of Lincoln Park? Its beautiful drive along the lake, 
the wealth of flowers and shrubs in which it abounds, the statues that adorn it, are 
sources of neverfailing enjoyment to the people, who think well invested the $7,000,. 
000 which it cost. But see what the billboards have done for it! At the chief entrance, 
near St. Gaudens’ magnificent statute of Lincoln, there isa monstrosity of yellow, 
green and other glaring tints a block long. Washington Square is a charming place 
of public recreation, with the fine Newberry Library and churches around it, yet its 
effect is destroyed by a conspicuous billboard on one side. 

The South Side is the chief scene, the classic home of the billsticker’s activity, 
All the achievements of the North and West sink into insignificance in comparison. 
There are boulevards here which are perfect symphonies of the bilisticker’s art. Micbi- 
gan avenue, that long and beautiful thoroughfare, once the pride of Chicago, might 
now be appropriately christened Billboard avenue.— Chicago Times-Herald, May 6, 1900. 


I am sure (Mr. Kriehn continues) there is not one of us but has had his eye 
seriously offended by the hideous advertisements of all sorts of shades and colors. In 
San Francisco there are two hills with a street between, and on top of one in gigantic 
letters is the name, as I thought at first, of a modern Angelo or Rapbael, but it turns 
out to be the advertisement of a clothing store, spoiling the whole scene. We need 
not stop to assure Mr. Kriehn that at Como (Italy)—home of the beautiful—may be 
seen a hillside monstrosity compared with which the Californian puff is modest.—St. 
James Gazette. 


Paris. —Quite recently the Debats has, by a timely protest, succeeded in winning 
‘*an important victory over the bill-sticking spirit of the age,” and rescuing the Ponts 
de I’Ile de la Cité from a glaring defacement. The huge réclame of a pushing Essence 
of Meat firm has for some years entirely spoilt that charming view from the Pont Neuf 
so well known to every visitor to the ‘‘ gay city.” The proprietor of the wall and house 
so defaced has, under pressure, promised that the advertisement shall never be renewed 
when once the Company’s contract has expired. 


‘*Here in remote Hawaii,” writes Mrs. Todd, ‘‘every tree andshrub . . . is 
watched and cared for, and a total dearth of advertising signs on rocks and conspicuous 
places is enforced by law.” 

With this compare the case of Bermuda, as described by Lady Brassey seventeen 
years ago. ‘* We proceeded through tortuous passages between tiny islets and rocks, 
which were in many instances disfigured by the hideous boards of enterprising trades 
men, stuck up in the most conspicuous places.” But here again American civilization 
corrects what British stupidity permits. General Russell Hastings, an American resident, 
got a lease of the defaced Island, and removed the eyesores.—St. James Gazette. 


Ceylon.—We find that this growing feeling of dissatisfaction is not limited to the 
mother country, for in May complaints were made to the Colombo (Ceylon) Municipal 
Council in regard to the enormous size and unsightly appearance of the sign-board on 
one of the factories of a tea-planter well known in this country for practices of the same 
kind in the prosecution of his retail trade. Though avowing its ‘sympathy with the 
protest, the Council does not seem to have had any power to interfere. 


Capetown.—The Capetown Town Council refused to entertain a suggestion made 
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(June 29th) by a well-known soap company that Table Mountain should be leased to 
them for use as an advertising medium. 


Here (at New York City), it is fair to say that (unless 
the writer is suffering from the incapacity to appreciate local dis 
figurement), we may congratulate ourselves that we have stopped 
short of our British neighbors. 


With us Grant’s Tomb has not yet been used as a display 
board for magic lantern puffs; and neither of Trinity nor of any 
other of our public buildings is the view seriously marred by 
advertising signs. Our present Exchange is guiltiess of posters, 
good or bad ; and no advertisements encroach upon the few mural 
paintings we have. It would be hard, however, to suggest a 
more characteristic group than those reproduced here as the result 
of a hasty selection from innumerable examples. 


Of the Brooklyn Bridge we are justly proud ; and we compli- 
ment the importance of those who travel over it by bedecking the 
roofs visible therefrom as shown below :— 
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Photograph by Byron. 
VIEW FROM BROOKLYN BRIDGE. 











The region just ° 


northwest of Cen 
tral Park, after 
long having been 
dreamed of as the 
Acropolis of New 
York, has now be- 
come known as 
Cathedral Heights. 
Columbia Univer- 
sity is already 
built; the main 
building of St. 
Iuke’s hos pital 
occupies a promi 


nent site; St. John’s Cathedral, to be 
the greatest of America, and among 
the most imposing in the world, is 
rising there ; and the locality is, as 
it were, dedicated to the good, the 
true and the beautiful. It was, 
therefore, not strange that when the 
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Out on the Newark Meadows such 
monstrosities as the 40 foot plaster, and 
blue balls each 18 feet in diameter, flank 
the “Big Store” advertisement—for 
which has been borrowed the general 
plan, if not the beauty of French’s 
Columbia welcoming the nations to the 
Chicago Exposition—and harmonize well 
with their surroundings—the rank stretch 
of marsh with its foul water curdling 
green and its corruption shimmering in 





the sun, its fou! air 
laden with stench 
and heavy with 
dust and coal, the 
rot and the reek of 
the salt meadows, 
that man has 
wholly wrecked 
and but} partially 
conquered. 








National Academy of Design found 
its old quarters too crowded, it 
selected there a spacious site, and, 
securing it, erected there its tempo- 





rary schools, while it appealed to art lovers among New York 
citizens for subscriptions towards building a massive and 
beautiful home for itself with its marble colonnades, richly 
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decorated galleries, great halls and assembly rooms, all in chaste 
and classic style. But never was there a better opportunity for 
turning a penny in the billboard line; and never has such an 
opportunity been more characteristically improved than by the 
advertising to which the Academy has devoted the boarding 
of the premises at which it has established its free art classes for 
training the taste and inspiring the imagination of New York 
youth. No description can do justice to the subject. 





PREMISES OF NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


The great Windsor Hotel fire on Fifth Avenue is still vividly 
remembered by New Yorkers as one of our holocausts in 
which scores of human beings left this world in fire; and its 
owner, a gentleman of great wealth and philanthropy, touched a 
chord of popular approval when, in answer to inquiries as to 
rebuilding, he was reported to have explained that, great as was 
the loss of interest and the expense of carrying vacant property, 
he preferred, for the time at least, not to trespass upon good 
taste by hastily putting up there another hotel for mere financial 
gain. It so happens that, on the opposite corner, lives a lady 
whose large-hearted humanity at the time of the fire added 
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another to those unselfish deeds which have made her ever more 
beloved by the people, not merely of New York but of the United 
States. It is inconceivable that the high-minded and sensitive 
proprietor of the Windsor site should wilfully do aught that 
would offend or deprave public taste. It will doubtless, there- 
fore, forever remain equally a mystery why Mr. Gerry permitted, 
and why any advertiser was willing to pay for and exploit such 
a boarding as that below shown. 











HOUSE OF MISS HELEN GOULD. SITE OF WINDSOR HOTEL. 


It is scarcely imaginable that by any means the excellence 
of ‘Old Valley Whiskey,” ‘“‘Gold Lion Cocktails” and the variety 
of bottles in which they may be purchased could be so attract- 
ively brought to the attention of Miss Gould as to justify the 
expense of a lurid advertisement half a block long. 

The long front of Miss Gould’s house being opposite the board- 
ing in question and the street just beyond being so cut off by the 
railroad bridge as to make it a cul de sac, the advertisement is 
otherwise practically worthless. 

Since last October Dewey Arch at Madison Square, with its 
approaches, has been a center for the one art development among 
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us that of late has most stirred local pride and national interest, 
and for a mile up Fifth Avenue to the top of Murray Hill its 
features are the most prominent in the view of that thronged 
thoroughfare. 
For the whole dis. 
tance, in a blaze 
of color by day 
and a glare of 
electric flash- 
lights by night, 
the sculpture and 
the lines of the 
Arch, as the case 
may be, stand out 
against and are 
contrasted with 
what is probably 
the most offen- 
sive advertise 
ment that now 
challenges our 
brick-bats. 

In the daytime, 
the thirty-foot 
cucum ber, in 
bright green on 
an orange back- 
ground, above a 
field of scarlet, 
lettered in white, 
is incapable of de- 
scription in words 
printable here. 
In the evening the 
dancing flash-lights of the ‘‘57 varieties” of beans, pickles, etc., 
thrown in the faces of all who throng Madison Square—the 
real center of the life and art of New York—are unimaginable 
except in nightmare. 

At the corner of Broadway and Walker street is one of the 








By permission of O.]. Gude Co. 
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largest and most successful attempts to demoralize a corner 
which, however, will soon be buried by the rising brick. 





CORNER OF BROADWAY AND WALKER STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE PALISADES OPPOSITE RIVERSIDE DRIVE. 


Next to Niagara, 
the Palisades are the 
most famous ‘of the 
natural beauties of 
our State. Directly 
opposite is Riverside 
Drive, that unsur- 
passed cliff boulevard 
of New York. Look- 
ing across the river 
from 80th street, this 
is the view of the Pali- 
sades from Riverside 
Drive. 

From the lack of 
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anything suggesting a scale of proportions, the illustration utterly 
fails to express the brobdignagian barbarity of the great letters, 
the size of which may be inferred from the fact that the cliff is 
here, say, 250 feet high, and the trees at the top of large size. 


WHOSE IS THE FAULT? 

It is certainly not that of the sign painter. In the first place 
he is not the principal in any'case; and in the second, the work of 
professionals is steadily growing more creditable in comparison 
with the crude horrors with which, by their special agents, adver- 
tisers used to daub the landscape. 

The impression one gets from the literature upon this subject 
is that it is the advertisers who are to blame for the abuses—if they 
may be conceded such—that I have referred to. And, indeed, 

such was the impression of the writer until, on preparing this arti- 
cle, he seriously considered the question. He has now come toa 
different conclusion, and confidently suggests that, though the 
gentlemen who pay for these monstrosities should share the blame 
for them, they should do this only in common with their fellow 


citizens at large—the few who have actually become disgusted 
thereby being as yet too insignificant a part of the community to 
be entitled to special consideration. The only hope left lies 
in the fact that, since it is everywhere recognized as ‘‘ good form” 
to agree with them, it may be expected that as years pass, a con- 
stantly larger proportion of those who wish to be considered cult- 
ured will actually feel what they now affect. 


The following illustrate points of view: 

Mr. Howell’s commercial hero, Silas Lapham, ‘‘rose” by means of the “ bold ad- 
vertisement,” and the judicious pushing of *‘ Lapham’s Mineral Paint.” 

Ive heard a good deal of talk about that S. T. 1860-X man, and the stove- 
blacking man, and the kidney-cure man, because they advertised in that way. * * * 
So long as the people that own the barns and fences don’t object, I don’t see what the 
public has got to do with it. AndI never saw anything so very sacred about a big 
rock along a river orin a pasture, that it wouldn’t do to put mineral paint on it in 
three colors. * * * 

One managing director of a notorious soap concern has explained that he is ani- 
mated by a desire to encourage British art and to extend the range of honorable em. 
ployment, while an even more famous pill man has pleaded duty to the fishermen as his 
compelling reason for presenting to them sails embellished with his trade legend. * * 

There are two medicines which compete for the execrations of the traveling 
public. We shall call one the Hepatic Globule, the other Okeley’s Bolus. The 
former is pushed by a company, having its domicile in the United States. The 
other belongs to persons who, we grieve to say, are our fellow subjects. The respect. 
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ive managers of these two enterprises have been most opportunely interviewed by 9 
representative of the Westminster Gazette * * * * 
The American pill-man says :— 

‘* At first we were the only firm who advertised in the fields, but very soon we 
were, of course, imitated by ever so many others. 

“ When introducing this form of advertisement, we had, however, not the slight. 
est notion that the public feeling would go so strongly against it. In order, therefore, 
not to give offense, we shall discontinue every one of our field advertisements as soon 
as our lease is run out.” 

* * * * compared with his British rival, the American is tender-hearted, 
This is what the manager of Okeley’s Bolus had to say :— 

‘*We don’t admit spoiling the landscape at all, Possibly in some places our 
boards are closer together than they need be, but that is because the owner of the land 
or the farmer has specially asked us to give him the benefit of a few more. 

‘Then I can’t get you to express any compunction?” 

‘*Mr, ——-—— laughed. ‘‘Oh, dear, no,” he said. ‘Weare not built like that 
in Lancashire.” 

For such cases, seems appropriate the practical, albeit some- 
what heated, suggestion of an English friend :— 

If Bloggs sticks the name_of himself and his nostrum in buff and blue on a series 
of enameled plates, and if he gets a contractor to hammer these at intervals of every 
ten yards into every wall that he can hire within an indefinite area, he calculates that 
he will plague a remunerative number of passers-by into a vivid recollection of the 
commodity he wants to sell, and that, accordingly, the victim will purchase it in pref- 
erence to that of » more modest competitor in the manufacturing line. Bloggs and the 
contractor will go on extending these operations as long as experience justifies Bloggs’ 
calculations. But Bloggs is no fool, and when he finds that he loses custom instead of 
gaining it, Bloggs will desist. 

The numerous malefactors who have made large expenditures 
to make the neighborhood of the Brooklyn Bridge offensive are 
business men, who, in the main, are careful of their money and 
know what they are doing. And, though they are likely to forget 
that public taste improves until they are rudely reminded of it, it 
is probable that their experience has justified them in believing 
that the kind of people who buy their wares are, on the whole, 
rather attracted than offended by such an exhibition. 

The owner of the Palisade lots doubtless is as far as may be 
from either wishing to seem otherwise than a citizen of good taste, 
or from wantonly offending those whom he wishes to buy his lots. 
Those sky insulting letters cost money—a great deal of it—and 
were doubtless ordered only after much thought and conference. 
There they stand—yelling across to the most beautiful residence 
district of New York. They register the expert opinion of the 
man who has most interest to know that even the people whom 
he might expect to be eligible customers for the picturesque 
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sites in his hands for disposal are, on the whole, of so crude taste 
or of so stolid sensibility, that they may be thus at once startled 
and attracted into buying his lots. 

As to the National Academy of Design, whatever one may 
think of its consistency, it has too long a record of self-sacrificing 
devotion to art education and art culture in our metropolis to have 
its motives questioned, or its willingness to sell its birthright for 
any amount of pottage for a moment suspected. We must there- 
fore conclude that, in the opinion of those most interested in art 
culture and most anxious to promote it among their fellows, the 
taste and senses, even of the picked students whom that school 
selects for free instruction, are as yet too little developed to be en- 
dangered. 

As to the owner of the Windsor Hotel site, his opportunities 
for observation are as good as ours, and his sincere public spirit 
unquestionable by us. It certainly has not occurred to him 
either that public taste would be shocked or depraved by the use 
he has allowed of his boardings, or that such use would be other- 
wise than pleasing to his lady neighbor. 

If there be any conclusion to which the logic of events drives 
us, it is that the bean-pickle-radish concern of Madison Square, 
that has grown great, and, it is reputed, wealthy, by selling its 
goods to people in whose eyes, if not in whose mouth, it thus 
fings them, knows perfectly well what it is about. 

And finally, on inquiring of a friend who, we thought, 
might know as to Ceylon conditions, we are told as to the case 
above cited from Colombo : 

The firm (of landscape spoiling advertisers) is that of Messrs Lipton, of which 
the head, Sir Thomas Lipton, is the owner of the yacht ‘‘ Shamrock.” He is by no 
means a bad fellow, but like others has no conception of the harm he does by sticking 
his name in huge letters on his premises. I have no sketch of the Ceylon establish- 
ment, but in his own newspaper advertisements I have seen pictures of them. Imagine 
amonster board on the roof ridge of a:factory in the center of wild tropical vege 


tation, and you have enough to explain the feelings of some European in the neighbor- 
hood who understands what beauty and defacement mean. 


It may be safely asserted that Sir Thomas Lipton never would 
have permitted this desecration if he either himself appreciated 
its vulgarity, or dreamed that his firm would ‘thereby sell less 
tather than more tea, or believed that the gentlemen of wealth 
and culture with whom he is pleased to associate would think the 
less of him for having ruined Ceylon scenery to blazon his name. 
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Education, not objurgation, is evidently the proper remedy here, 

It seems probable, indeed, that in this degradation of scen- 
ery, natural and civic, the public, cultured and otherwise, is really 
getting about the grade of art for which it has yet shown a prac- 
tical appreciation. This does not mean that this public is incap. 
able of better things, or that, in every direction, it is not hope. 
fully stirring towards such a naissance (for we have scarcely the 
basis for a renaissance) of love for beauty as has never before 
blessed the world. But it does mean that the average taste is as 
yet too low for us justly to brand as specially vicious those who 
bait it. And since these panderers are so anxious to please their 
patrons and attract custom, the best and the most effectual way 
to reform them is to stir appreciation of and longing for better 
things among ourselves, their customers. It is therefore to 
popular education in art and beauty, to popular legislation when 
it shall be demanded by the people, and to prompt and loyal con- 
cession by advertisers to the normal thus sugzested that we must 
look for aid. 

PROGRESS TOWARD REFORM. 

In fact these factors have already done much toward doing 
away with the worst features. 

It is being every day better appreciated that there are logical 
and legal grounds for action. The following are a few of the well- 
argued points that are now generally accepted : 


But street advertisements in the aggregate are beyond all question a nuisance. 
The persons interested rely on the recurrence of nervous shocks. If a man has physic 
to sell, and attempts to impress me with a sense of its merits by knocking me down 
every five minutes, I have my remedy in the police courts. If, again, he depend on 
lung power to puff his wares, and hire a small boy to shout into my ear every two min- 
utes the name and title of the article in question, this also would be a matter for the 
justices. But if he commits assault and battery on my eyes, if he so arrange his exe- 
crable enameled announcements in blue and yellow, that, turn where I will, I am con- 
fronted wih one at every step, I must suffer. * * 

If a man’s house is his owa, the thoroughfare belongs to the community. He has 
no right to vex the sight of the thousands who pass his way with a dazzling announce 
ment than to flash the sun in their eyes from his first floor with the help of a j.ocket 
mirror, © * * 

There are, again, many to whom advertising is offensive, not because it offends 
the artistic taste, but because it is (through the eye) a vulgar intrusion on their 
intellectual calm. To them the perpetual iteration of one name or phrase in glaring 
colors jars on the nerves as much as the persistent solicitations of the same begging 
impostor at the same corner. If a shopkeeper runs after a citizen, takes him by the 


collar or follows him down the street, shouting out that he has pills to sell of extraor- 


dinary merit, the victim can appeal to the policeman; why should there be no relief 
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when the same shopkeeper presents himself at every turn in the shameless livery of 
paint or printing ink or glaze. * * * 

“The State cannot undertake to guarantee the morals of its citizens, but it ought 
at least to enable them to pass through the streets without being scandalized, tempted 
ormolested. Thesamerule * * * applies also to some things which may have no 
connection with morals; * * * to the gigantic advertisements by which private 
firms and vendors of quack remedies are now suffered to disfigure our public buildings, 
to destroy the beauty both of town and country, and to pursue the traveler with a hide- 
ous eyesore for hundreds of miles from the metropolis. This great evil has vastly in- 
creased in our day, and it urgently requires the interposition of the Legislature.”— W. 
E. H. Lecky, M. P. 


And, what is even more to the point, the public right is more 


and more enforced both by public opinion and the courts: 

It has further appeared that the city of London does already exercise, albeit, in 
no very fastidious spirit, control over wall advertising, and that the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police has discretion as to the trade embellishments of vehicles. There have 
been some remarkable rulings on the subject. A brougham decorated with floral puf- 
fery has been held intolerable, chiefly, it would seem, because the liveries worn by the 
gentlemen on the box were too grand to be consistent with the austerities of the per- 
fumery trade. 


Glasgow, at a sacrifice of £4,000 per annum, has decided that the municipal trams 
should not be disfigured by advertisements. 


I should like to call attention to the fact that some eight or nine years ago 
Mesirs. Hudson, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, put up an enormous sky-sign, which at- 
tracted considerable attention in the public press. By its erection they were in fact 
blotting out one of our national cathedrals. There was a chorus of disapproval from 
pearly every journal in London, and Messrs. Hudson very speedily succumbed to that 
ery, and took down their sky-sign.—Mr. Crackanthorpe, Q. C. 

Some time ago an attempt was successfully made to throw advertising notices by 
the aid of a flash-light on Nelson’s Column. The Vestry of St. Martin-in-the-fields ap- 
psaled to the Government, and the result was that this particular form of the practice 
was abandoned. 


The Eastbourae Town Council brought an action agains’ a boatman for having 
—-—'s pills on the sails of his boat, as ‘‘ disfiguring the foreshore,” and obtained a 
prohibition of it? Tais was about a year anda halfago. The instance might be worth 
recording, as showing what can be done under existing laws and by-laws. : 


In New York within the last few months the case of Watson vs, Anterberg has 
become a precedent of direct recogaition thus given to the worth of harmony in color, 
and the damige involved by such an incongruous discord as that complained of. 
Justice Lawrence, in the Supreme Court, has granted an order which has a bearing on 
the esthetic value and appearance of signs. He has decided that an orange background 
with black and white letters is not in harmony with signs which are in black and 
god. * * # 

It appears that the plaintiffs leased the building from John Bscker, and in turn 
sub-leased certain portions to the defendants. The original lease from Becker provided 
that no sigus should be erected without his approval. The same clause was introduced 
in the sub-lease. It is alleged that A. Breisch & Brother erected several signs, one of 
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them sixty-five feet in length; that ‘‘the said signs are painted on wood and sre painted 
in orange-colored groundwork, the lettering being black shaded with white, and that 
said signs are different in character and aspect from all the signs in the neighborhood of 
said premises and are unusual in design and color.” * * 

The letters and numerous photographs of the signs are part of the court record, 
—N. Y. Times, March 24, 1900. 

Moreover, legislation is rapidly becoming more definite and 
comprehensive ; and municipalities are receiving and using ample 
powers to protect such of beauty as they possess ; and by prohibi- 
tion of offensive advertising, by public provision for proper 
notices ; by systematic regulation of those permitted by taxation 
arising in proportion to undesirable features, the leading cities of 
the world have this problem now well in hand. In foot-notes are 
here given the principal provisions of the more important of the 
laws now in force.! 

Most important of all, however, are the evidences on every 
hand of increasing public interest in the preservation of the beauty 
of our scenery, and the decency of our streets from advertising 
depravity. 

In every civilized country—in our own to a more rapidly in- 
creasing extent than elsewhere—societies for the preservation of 
scenic beauty, for the clearing from streets and sky views of the 
vulgarity that has defaced them, have already accomplished so 
much, and this with such popular support and approval, as to 
show that the evil can and will be dealt with wherever a few are 
willing to lead. Even New Yorkers may hope for a millennium 
when the city shall give the elevated roads and street cars the 





‘FRANCE—Abstract of article on Affche (Placard advertising) in Bloch, Dict. de 
VAdministration Francaise. Official announcements of nearly all sorts are printed on 
white paper in France. If private persons use paper of this color for placards the 
printer is subject to a finef 100 fr. ($20.00). 

Painted signs are subject to special regulations. According to the Lvi de 
Jinances of July 8th, 1852, art. 30, all signs of this sort ia a public place, on a wall, or 
on any sort of a construction or even on cloth (tozle-cloth, linen, sail, canvas, curtain) 
are subject to a fee amounting to 50c. (10 cts.) for signs of a meter square or less and 
to 1 fr. (20 cts.) for larger signs. 

_Every person who wishes to advertise in this way (#. ¢. by painted signs) must 
obtain authorization to do so, and is obliged to pay a fee to the Bureau of Registration 
in the arrondissement to which the communes belong where he intends to put up his 
advertisement. In the Department of the Seine there are bureaus specially designated 
for this purpose. A fee is collected on presentation of a declaration containing : 

(1). The text of the sign. 

: (2). The names, occupations and residences of those in whose interest the sign 
is to be posted ; and the contractor who is to post it. 


(83). The size of the sign. 
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choice of not using the streets or using them for transport alone— 
except to the extent that under heavy license taxes a limited num- 
ber of advertisements shall be permitted under such strict regula- 
tions as shall clear away offensive boardings and prohibit the worst 
of their present sins against good taste. 

It is a ‘* good sign,” too, when such action is taken by a pro- 





(4). The number to be posted. 


(5). The designation of the streets and places in which eacb sign is to be posted. 


Violations of Art. 30 of the law of July 8th, 1852, and the regulations of August 
25th of the same year, may be punished by a fine of from 100 to 500 fr. ($20 to $100), 
and also by penalties provided in Art. 464 of the Penal Code. 


Paris —For some time there has been much agitation regarding the preservatio® 
of the beauty of the scenery of France from desecration by the immense signboard$ 
which add such characteristic charm to the American landscape seen from a railway 
train. All protestations have been unavailing. Naturally, it is impossible to forbid the 
landed proprietor letting out his estate bordering a railway for advertising purposes. 

M. Caillaux, Minister of Finances, while realizing this, evidently sees no reason 
why it should not be turned to account for budgetary purposes. He has, therefore, 
determined to impose a heavy tax upon al! these signboards. 

Shopkeepers and patent medicine discoverers may still advertise to their hearts’ 
content, but in future will have to pay heavily to the state for doing so. 


It is not believed this step will do away with landscape desecration, but it m 


ay 
diminish it. At any rate, it will be a source of income to the government.—J. F. 
Herald, January 5, 1900. 


GERMANY, Berlin.—Police Regulations of the 26th of Jan. 1880. 


On the basis of sections 5, 6 and 11 of the law of March 11th, 1850, the Police 
Presidency, after consultation with the municipal executive board (Gemeindevorstand), 
issues the following regulation for the narrower police district of Berlin: 


Sec. 1. Public advertisements may only be posted in public streets and places on 
advertising columns, boards, etc., especially prepared for that purpose. The right of 
local public officials, however, to post their notices, ordinances and advertisements in 
other places is not affected by this regulation. Also the right of landowners and rent- 
ers to hang from or to post advertisements which concern their own interests alone on 
the property owned or rented by them is not affected by this regulation. 


Sec. 2. The advertising columns, boards, etc., mentioned in Sec. 1, may only be 
erected with the consent of the Police Presidency, the local Magistrat, and of the mu- 
nicipal police charged with the administration of street constructicn, (stidtische Stras- 
sen-Bau Polizei Verwaltung.) The approval of the same authorities must also be ob- 
tained with regard to the form of advertisements to be posted on them, and also for the 
charges made for such advertisements. Local public authorities may claim the neces- 
sary advertising space for their notices, ordinances and advertisements free of charge. 


Sec. 8. Paper of a red color may not be used for advertisements to be posted in 
such places, as this color is reserved for the notices of the local public officials. 


Sec. 4, Advertisements of the sort mentioned in section one may be posted or re- 
moved only by persons who are designated to do so by the owners or their representa- 
tives (7. e. the contractor owning these advertising rights). Nevertheless, local public 
officials have the right in cases of emergency to post their notices at any time, either 
directly through their official subordinates or through other persons designated by them, 
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fessional body as was lately taken by the annual meeting of the 
Architectural League of America, which announced as one 
of its aims; ‘‘ The abolition of the bill board nuisance in cities,” 
To be sure, the wonder is that architects have not earlier attacked 
the problem of preventing their best works being ruined by adver. 
tising defacement. But this only shows that the artistic sense of 





Sec. 5. Violations of the preceding regulations, in so far as they are not punisha. 
ble with higher penalties by the General Penal Code, are punishable by a fine of 30M, 
($7.50), or corresponding imprisonment in case the offender is unable to pay the fine. 


The official reports contain an account of the discussion in the Berlin city 
council of the contract for the renting of advertising columns in the city of Berlin for 
the ensuing ten years. Prior to 1880, the city received a rent of 5,000M. ($1,250) per 

ear from this source; from 1880 on it had been receiving 50,000M. ($12,500) annually, 
n the discussion of the new contract drafted by: the Magistrat it was suggested that 
in the future bidders should be required to pay a certain percentage of their gross 
income to the city, not however to amount to less than 135,000M. ($33,750) for these 
advertising columns. The minimum rent of 100,000M. ($25,000) contained in the con- 
tract as drafted by the Magistrat was allowed by the council to go through however. 
Instead of binding the city to accept the highest bid for the contract the Magistrat was 
left free to select its man regardless of the one offering the highest rent among the 
bidders. The reason for so doing was that as a percentage basis was to be adopted 
quite as much depended upon the honesty and ability of the contractor as upon the 
percentage he might offer to pay. During the discussion of the contract, the proposition 
that advertising columns should be tlluminated at night came up for consideration but was 
rejected. 

The substance of the form of contract finally adopted is as follows: 

One column must be erected in each city district. At the time the contract was 
drafted there were but 400 such columns in the city. 116 city districts were entirely 
without them. The new contractor was therefore to pledge himself to erect at least 
116 columns at his own expense, 100 of which were to be put up at once, and the 
remaining 16 later in such places as the Magistrat should direct. 

The columns are to be erected in accordance with the plan approved by the 
Magistrat and the local police authorities, and must have an advertising space of 
between eleven and twelve square meters each, and must not exceed a diameter of 1.2 
meters. 

On the upper edge of the base of each column the following information must be 
given in easily readable form: 

(a) The number of the city-district, 

— = _ ** ** police station in the city district, 

He * - ** © nearest postal and telegraph office, 

(d) ce < “ “ “e fire alarm, 

(e) “ ” ll ‘* ambulance station, 
and also directions for obtaining carriages for transportation of persons suffering from 
infectious diseases, which may be ordered by telegraph free of charge from each police 
station. The contractor must make all necessary changes from time to time in these 
notices. 

With their erection the columns become part and parcel of the public streets and 
pass into the ownership of the city without any special act of transfer. During the 
continuance of the contract, they must be kept by the contractor in a condition satis- 
factory to the Royal Police Presidency and the Magistrat. 

During the continuance of the contract the city promises to confer upon no other 
contractor the right of erecting similar advertising arrangements in public streets and 
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our architects has been as numb as still seems to be that of our 
National Academicians ; and leaves us to hope for no end of regen- 
eration when the eyes of both shall have been opened. To help 
open them should be the pleasure of every patriotic citizen. 

I cannot better close this rambling article than by a quotation 
showing at once how much is yet to be done and the spirit in 





places) This, however, does not apply to kiosks and other arrangements whereby ad- 
yertisements in the shape of inscriptions upon wood, lead, glass, linen and similar 
substances may be displayed.* 

If the proper authorities desire the removal or temporary displacement of the ad- 
verlising columns in the public interest, this must be done at the expense of the con- 
tractor. 

The contractor is obliged to post advertisements in the order of the applications 
made to him by advertisers, an exception may only be made in order to avert some 
threatened danger. The contractor is not obliged to display advertisements of the 
same sort on more than 200 columns at the same time. This does not apply to official 
netices. Placards not of the regulation size may be refused by the contractor. He is 
ebliged to refuse all advertisements whose contents are contrary to law. 

The following minimum tariff is established: 





Space on Col. . 
oor 1:0 signs | Charge for 
per day. | posting per 100 





I Quarto 18x24 cm. (7x94 in.) <3 25 Pf. (.063) 
IL Folio 36x24 “ (14x93 ** ) 80 ** (. 40 “ (10 ) 
I{I Double Fol. 36x48 ‘ (14x19 “ ) M. a 75 (.18% 
IV Half Eagle 72x48 “ (28x19 “ ) M. 50“ (.6 1M. 50 *' (.37}) 











Excess of space in placards of larger than the 1Vth size to be charged for at the 
rate of Size I. 

The contractor is to pay a percentage of his annual gross receipts to the city, not, 
however, to be less than 100,000M. per year. Careful provisions are made guarantee- 
ing to the city the right to examine his books at any time. Without permission, 
the contractor may not transfer his rights under the contract to another. He is obliged 
to deposit a bond of 10,000M. ($2,500) with the city to guarantee the faithful perform- 
ance of his contract. _ - Ss 

Among the propositions made to the Magistrat while they were considering the 
renewal of this contract was one coming from Herr von Schirp, an editor, who offered 
to build some 400 or 500 public comfort stations free of cost to the city, provided he 
was given the right to the advertising space in them. This proposition was not ac- 
cepted by the Magistrat. 

Before the final adoption of the form of contract mentioned above, the Magistrat 
of Berlin made a few changes, the most important of which was the fixing ofa minimum 
rent of 200,000M. ($50,000) per year. It was also determined that Lids in the shape of 
lump sums and not in percentages should be asked for. ‘lhe contractor was to be re- 
quired to deposit a bond with the city authorities of 50,000M. ($1,500). The official 
stenographic report for the 19th of Mareh, 1891 (No. 10 p. 134) contains the information 
that the contract was finally awarded to Nauck & Hartmann at the yearly rental of 
250,000M. ($638,750) for the term of 10 years. 





* From the previous section of the contract it is evident that only printed advtrtisements are 
to be placed on the advertising columns. 
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which this is being undertaken in Belgium, the country where such 
problems as those we have mentioned were earliest attacked. 

The following is from a speech by deputy Carton de Wiart, in 
the Belgian House of Representatives, April 6, 1900. 

‘To preserve the beauty of our monuments, our sites, and our 
ruins, itis every day getting more urgent that we protect them from 


ITALY. Municipal Ordinance of Rome. 


Art. 1st. The posting of municipal and government acts will be made on the 
marble tablets owned by the municipality and devoted to this use. The posting of pri- 
vate announcements, printed or written, will be made on bill boards. 


Art. 2nd. For posting on the bill boards a license from the municipality is required. 
This license will be given to all who have the consent of the proprietors of the real estate 
on which the boards are to be erected, if there is no reason why that locality should not 
be thus used; as to which the municipality reserves full discretion. 

Art. 8rd. Application for license must be made on paper bearing a fifty centime 
(10c.) revenue stamp, directed to the mayor and summarily stating: 

(a) The locality or localities where it is proposed to erect the bill board; 

(b) Names and addresses of owners of the real estate involved; 

(c) Number of boards desired in each locality respectively; 

(d) Size in square meters of boards proposed. 

(e) Certified consent of the owners of the real estate. These certificates will be 
retained and returned only when the license expires 


Art. 4th. For ornamental reasons a model of a bill-board frame will be kept in 
publie view at the city police office, and in accord with this model every bill board 
must be constructed, The municipality reserves the right to remove boards already 
erected in case they be found unseemly, and parties who have heretofore erected such 
should adopt the mode] prescribed. 


Art. 5th. The license will be revocable at pleasure of the municipal authorities 
without indemnity, but otherwise will be good for twelve months, and renewable at the 
end of each year, upon payment of twenty-five cents for each square meter on each 
board. Each board in depth and breadth must not be over two meters and a half, ex: 
cept that for theater show bills boards may be three meters high and five meters long. 

Art. 6th. After the annual payment has once been made, it will not be reimbursed 
in case of taking down of the boards, whether this be voluntary or compulsory. 

Art. 7th. Each board, besides the names and addresses of the proprietors, shall 
bear a number given in progression by the city police office. No board shall be trans- 
ferred from its appointed place under license to another locality without the permis- 
sion of the municipal authorities. 


Art. 8th. The municipality reserves the right, at the offender’s expense, to re- 
move any bill board in case it violates this ordinance. * * * # 





ENGLAND—London Sky-signs Act,?1891 ; Municipal Affairs, Vol. III., p, 718. 


Sky-signs means any word, letter, model, sign, device or representation in the 
nature of an advertisement, announcement, or direction on or attached to any post, pole, 
standard, framework, or Other support wholly or in part over any house, building or 
structure, which, or any part of which sky-sign shall be visible against the sky from 
any point in any street or public way and includes all and every part of such post, pole, 
framework standard, or other a. The expression sky-sign shall also include 
any balloon, parachute, or similar device emp!oyed wholly or in part for the purposes 
of advertisement of announcement on or over any building, structure, street, or public 
way, but shall not be deemed to include (i) any flagstaff or pole, (ii) any vane or weath- 
er-cock unless adapted or used wholly or in part for the purposes of any advertisement 
or announcement, or (iii) any sign which is securely pwd to or against but not over aby 


building or which rests immediately upon the top of any wall or building being of one 
continuous face and not open work, or (iv) any such word, letter, model, sign, device, 


[ aod 
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the leprosy of trade advertisement. The most beautiful suburbs 
of our capital city are spoiled by pressing appeals to use X soap 
and Z chocolate. At the end of every perspective, letters as tall as 
houses offer burglary insurance. As we near our cities the bill- 
boards thicken. Through our dales and over our hills, X soap and 
Z chocolate ever pursue us. es 





or representation as aforesaid which relates exclusively to the business of a railway 
company and which is placed or may be placed wholly ae or over any railway sta- 
tion, yard, platform, or station approach belonging to a railway company and which is 
also placed that it could not fall into any street or public place. * * * 

4. From and after the passing of this Act it shal] be unlawful to erect any sky- 
sign as defined in this Act within the administrative county of London. 


London County Council.—After a brief discussion, the Council at the meeting 
on Tuesday, March 20, 1900, adopted the following by-laws in regard to the use of 
flash and search lights : 

Flash and Search Lights. 


(1). No person shall exhibit any flash light so as to be visible from any street 
and to cause danger to the traffic therein, nor shall any owner or occupier of premises 
permit or suffer any flash light to be so exhibited on such premises. 

The expression flash light means and includes any light used for the purpose 
of illuminating, lighting, or exhibiting any word, letter, model, sign, device, or repre- 
sentation in the nature of an advertisement, announcement, or direction which alters 
suddenly either in intensity, colour, or direction. 

(2). No person shall exhibit any search light so as to be visible from any street 
and to cause danger to the traffic therein, nor shall any owner or occupier of premises 
permit or suffer any search light to be so exhibited on such premises. 

The expression search light means and includes any light exceeding 500 c. p., 
whether in one lamp or lantern, or in a series of lamps or Be cal used together and 
aaa 88 one concentrated light, and which alters either in intensity, colour, or 

irection.’ 


SCOTLAND—124.—(1) No person shall erect, exhibit, fix, maintain, retain, or 
continue any advertisements, whether existing before or after the passing of this Act or 
not, upon any land. house, building or structure, except on such sites, Soustions, or ot her 
structures as the Corporation may license, which they are hereby empowered to do. 
Such license shall be in writing, and may be granted for any period vot exceeding four 
years, and no fee shall be charged therefor: Provided always that a license shall not be 
necessary in respect of any site for advertisements (not being illuminated advertise- 
ments) of the classes following, namely.—(1) advertisements exhibited within the 
window of any house or building ; (2) advertisements relating to the trade or business 
carried on within the land, house, or building upon which the same are placed (and 
not being sky signs as defined by the Glasgow Police (Further Powers) Act, 1892), or 
to any sale, feu, or letting of such land, house, or building, or any effects therein, or 
to any sale, entertainment, or meeting held in or upon the same; (3) advertisements 
exhibited within any railway station or upon any wall or other property belonging to 
or occupied by a railway company so far as relating to their own business ; (4) and for 
a period of five years after the passing of this Act advertisements upon a site which 
was occupied by advertisements on the first day of March, one thousand nine hundred, 
not being illuminated advertisements. * * * * 

125. (1). Every person who proposes to erect any boarding or similar structure 
to be used either wholly or partly for advertising purposes upon any lands and herit- 
ages in, abutting on, fronting, or adjoining any street or court, shall present a written 
application to the Dean of Guild for decree so to do, accompanied by relative plans, 
and the Dean of Guild may, on being satisfied that the Corporation have granted a 
license therefor as provided for in this Act, and on being also satisfied as to the stability 
and sufficiency of such boarding or similar structure, grant decree accordingly. The 
Dean of Guild, if desired by the applicant, and subject to such conditions as the Dean 
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‘‘Why, gentlemen, what really is our native land? When we 
speak of it, what comes to our thoughts? Is it this gathering of 
black clad gentlemen who are working here by gaslight in foul 
air? (Laughter.) Or, indeed, those other gentlemen in black who 
tie red tape behind the grilles and the bars of our government 
offices? (Renewed laughter.) Do we think of those cold stone 





of Guild may prescribe, may remit to the Master of Works, to examine any such ap- 
plication and relative plans, and with power to the Master of Works, on being satisfled 
therewith, to grant authority for the erection of such boarding or similar structure, 
with such modifications and under such conditions, if any, as the Master of Works 
may think proper, which authority shall have the same effect in all respects as if a 
decree had been granted by the Dean of Guild, and in the event of the Master of Works 


refusing to grant such authority the applicant may appeal to the Dean of Guild.—Glas- 
gow ordinances, 


NEW YORK.—Extracts from Charter of New York City. 


49. Subject to the provisions of this act, the municipal assembly shall have 
power within said city to make, establish, publish and modify, amend or repeal 
ordinances, rules, regulations, and by-laws not inconsistent with this act, or with the 
constitution or the laws of the United States, of of this state, for the following purposes: 

14. In relation to exhibiting banners, placards or flags in or across the streets, or 
from houses or other buildings, * * * 

16. In relation to the exhibition of advertisements or hand-bills along the streets. 
avenues or public places. * * 


Powers of Park Commissioners. 


Sec. 611. The [park] board shall also appoint without definite term a landscape 
architect, skilled and expert, whose assent shall be requisite to all plans and works or 
changes thereof respecting the conformation, development or ornamentation of any of 
the parks, squares or public places of the city, to the end that the same may be uniform 
and symmetrical at all times. * * * 

Sec. 612. Subject to such genera) ruies and regulations as shall be established by 
the board, each commissioner shall have charge of the management and be responsible 
for the care of all such parks, parkways, squares and public places as are situated in 
the borough or boroughs over which he has jurisdiction and of the streets and avenues 
immediately adjoining the same; * * * It shall be the duty of each commissioner, 
subject to such general rules and regulations and in conformity therewith, to maintain 
the beauty and utility of all such parks, squares and public places as are situated with- 
in his jurisdiction, and to institute and execute all measures for the improvement thereof 
for ornamental purposes and for the beneficial uses of the people of the city. * * 


Laws of New York 1896, Chap. 836. 

The said department [Department of Public Parks] shall also have the power to 
regulate and determine the height and character of all fences in or about all vacant or 
unimproved lands fronting upon or adjacent to all public parks, squares and places in 
said city, and to regulate and control the exhibition of advertisements thereon or struct- 
ures intended for advertisements or the exhibition of advertisements upon any lands 
fronting upon the public parks, squares and places in said city. 


NEW JERSEY.—An Act Concerning Licenses in Cities of N. J. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the State of New Jersey, 
That it shall be lawful for the common council, board of finance, or other legislative 
body, however designated, of any city in this state, to provide by ordinance for the 
licensing of bill posters, card tackers, bill distributors, advertising agencies or any 
other medium of distribution or display of printed or written advertising matter, and 
to adopt such rules, regulations and restrictions with reference to the conduct of the 
business to be carried on by such licenses as it shall seem proper. 
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allegories, those lion-escorted matrons by whom sculptors under- 
take to personify our country? Not a bit of it. 

“Our country ; ’tis the rolling lands, the running waters, the 
cities and villages planted on our great highways. It is all that 
beauty mid which our ancestors lived, loved and suffered, mid 
which our children shall live, love and suffer in their turn; it is all 





OH1O.—Statutes of Ohio, May 21st, 1894. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, That sec- 
tion 2,669 of the Revised Statutes be supplemented by a supplemental section additional 
to those already in force with section renumbering as follows : 

Sec. 2669c. That the council of any city or village may provide by ordinance for 
licensing bill posters, advertising sigu-painters, biil-distributors, card-tackers and 
advertising matter of any article or compound which has not been manufactured or 
compounded within the corporation limits of such municipality. In granting such 
license said council may exact and receive such sums of money as it may think expedi- 
ent, and may delegate to the mavor of such city the authority to grant and issue such 
license and revoke the same. Providing that nothing in this section shall be construed 
to authorize the council of any city or village to exact and receive a license fee from 
merchants doing business in such city or village, for advertising their own business.” 


MASSACHUSETTS.—Boston Ordinance. 


No person shall, except in accordance with a permit from the superintendent of 
streets, * * while on foot carry and display any showcard, placard orsign. * * * 

No person shall except in accordance with a permit from the board of aldermen, 
place or maintain an American flag on which is placed, or to which is attached any 
word, figure or design, so as to project into or over any street. * * * * 

Nor shall any person distribute to persons on a street handbills, cards, circulars or 
papers of any kind except newspapers. * * * 

No person shall, without the consent of the Mayor, put up or affix in any manner, 
or paint, print or write, or cause to be painted, printed or written, a novice, advertise- 
ment or bill upon a curbstone, sidewalk, tree, telegraph pole, or lamp post in a street 
or public place, or upon walls, fences or buildings belonging to the city. * 

[Every proprieter of any place of amusement] shall prevent his place of amuse- 
ment or any performance or exhibition therein from being advertised by means of 
pictorial posters or placards which have not been approved by the committee on licenses. 


CALIFORNIA—San Francisco Ordinance. 


No person shall: (1) Upon any sidewalk, carry, bear or support any banner, sign, 
transparency, framework, device or emblem, intended, or tending or purporting to be 
used as an advertisement or publication of any, trade, profession or business, place of 
business, office, store or occupation ; or (2), Cause or permit to be carried, hauled or 
drawn on any dray, wagon or other vehicle, on any public street of this city or county, 
any banner, transparency or feamework, intended, or tending or purporting to be used 
as an advertisement or publication of any amusement or exhibition, place of amusement 
orexhibition. * * * 

It shall be unlawful for any person to paste, paint, affix, or fasten on any tele- 
graph, telephone or electric light pole, or on the sidewalk or roadway of a public street, 
in the City and County of San Francisco, any advertisement, bill, notice, card, sign or 
advertising device ; and it shall be the duty of every person, firm, corporation or busi- 
hess representative thereof, named in or authorizing the publication of any advertise- 
ment, bill, notice, card, sign or advertising devise, which is now or may be pasted, 
painted, affixed or fastened on any telegraph, telephone or electric light poles or on the 
sidewalk or roadway of a public street in said city and county, immediately to remove 
such advertisement, bill, notice, card, sign or advertising device. * * * * 

_ __No person owning, possessing, occupying or having the control of any building 
in this city and county, shall put, place, construct, erect, build, maintain, or suffer to 
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these inanimate things to which our memory attaches somewhat 
of our own soul. 

“Our Belgian land; ’tis the varied and changing landscape 
that rises from the Flemish shore to the last table lands of 
Ardennes, developing its charms in an ascending scale toward 
perfect beauty. First there are our beaches, our waste dunes, the 
broad calm of our lakes ; then the Flemish cities that mirror the 
majesty of their belfrys and their cathedrals in the serenity of their 
canals ; the suburban towns that cluster in every direction over 
the fertile plains, Brabant with its dug ways and forests, Hesbaye 
with its open fields, the cliffs that stand forth, the brooks 
that dance on their way, our streams and our beautiful river 
rolling along their clear waters between the shadowy walls 
of their valleys; and then, last of all, that dry and rocky tract of 
Ardennes whose broad horizon pours somewhat of heroism into 
the hearts of its people. That is our native land ; or, if you pre- 
fer, the beloved face of our mother country—cold perhaps to 





be or remain thereon any sign, or advertisement, or framework, boards or material on 
which any sign, advertisement, picture, bill or notice is painted, printed or made, or 
fasiened, which exceeds three feet in height, and where the same is constructed in 
parts, such parts together shall not exceed said height. And when more than one sign, 
advertisement, etc., heretofore enumerated, shall be placed on a building the same 
shall be placed at least ten feet apart from the top of one to the bottom of the other. 

No person owning, possessing. occupying or having the control of any premises, 
or any real property, shall put, place, construct, erect, build, maintain, or suffer to be 
or remain thereon or thereover, any sign, or advertisement, or fence, and framework, 
boards or materials on which any sign, advertisement, bill and notice, is painted, 
printed or made or fastened, and which sign, advertisement, fence, framework, boards 
or materials is supported, maintained or kept up by posts or a post, and which is more 
than ten feet above the ground, or more than ten feet above the level of the street ad- 
joining the said premises of said real property, or shall suspend or suffer the same to 

suspended thereon or thereover, more than ten feet above the ground or the level of 
said street. * * 
Gas lamps and electric Jamps on which signs may be placed shall not exceed in 
size the lamps and globes now used respectively by the San Francisco Gaslight Com- 
any and the Edison Light and Power Company in lighting the public streets ; and no 
inecription or sign other than the name and the businegs of the person or firm, at whose 
expense and in front of whose premises the lamp is erected or maintained, shal! be 
laced thereon. The lamps or globes shall have no colored glass, and the same must 
left open at the bottom, and no inscription or sign shall be placed on that portion of 
the lamp or globe facing the building or premises in front of which it is placed. The 
said lamps or globes to be suspended in front of the building or premises at a distance 
not to exceed two and one-half (23) feet therefrom, and at a height of not less than 
eight (8) feet above the sidewalk. 

All clocks erected on the sidewalk shall be ornamental in character and construc- 
tion and shall be erected just inside and abutting on the curb line. All clocks so 
erected shall be of a height not less than ten (10) feet and not to exceed three (3) feet in 
diameter. No advertisement, notice or sign shall be painted, placed or fastened on 
the same other than the name and the business of the owner of the clock, which may 
be placed on the dial of the same, but on no other place. All clocks erected or main- 
tained hereunder shall be kept in good order and condition and correctly indicate the 
time. 
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foreigners— who, perhaps, reserves for us alone, her children, her 
charms and her emotions; and which we should respect as the 
dearest heritage of our race. (Cheers and cries of ‘ Very good.’)” 








MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT AND PROGRESS. 
By Joun R. Commons. 


The final test of every social institution is the progress which 
it makes. Its period of youth and struggle is usually one of 
improvement. But if for any reason it reaches a period of decay 
then it gives way to a progressive competitor. Municipal employ- 
ment must come to this test. lt must promote progress more 
effectively than private employment, else it will give way to pri- 
vate employment. 

This proposition is averse to the contention of M. Block in his 
Dictionnaire de l Administration, where he holds that the ideal 
public administration (of which municipal employment is a part) 
is essentially conservative. Its purpose is not to introduce innova- 
tions, but to get the highest perfection out of existing arrange- 
ments. I hold that public employment must be inventive, pro- 
gressive, original, ‘‘dynamic,” else it cannot permanently contend 
with the contract system. 

But progress is a vague term; it needs defining. In truth 
there is but one progress, namely, an increasing and improving 
population. These are the product in large part of a nation’s 
institutions, and in the long run the institution that conditions all 
others and determines the number and kind of population is the 
industrial institution. Industrial progress has two features, 
greater command over nature and wider service to men. More 
explicitly, this progress is in three directions: extension of ser- 
vice, improvement of quality, reduction of cost. These are the 
three divisions under which we must test public employment. 
Does it promote human progress by a wider and wider extension 
of its benefits to all men, by furnishing a better and better product, 
at a diminishing cost ? 

EXTENSION OF SERVICES. 

The first of these lines of progress—the wide extension of 
industrial service—is not only a peculiar feature of public employ- 
ment, but it is a feature that is likely to be overdone. At least it 
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is a fruitful field for criticism. In a democratic community, any 
public enterprise is strikingly open to what might be considered 
uneconomical extensions. The different localities and the differ- 
ent interests which are represented in the legislature can, by well- 
known methods of log-rolling, acquire an extension of services 
which a private business could not afford. The added expense is 
borne by the community as a whole. Land speculators get sewer- 
age, paving, water-mains and electric lights carried out to their 
properties far in advance of population. Special interests, also, 
as well as localities, draw upon the public funds. Cities open 
parks, schools, baths, for the poorer classes without regard to 
economics. 

Considering all these peculiarities of municipal employment, 
it is plain that political and social motives are often more power- 
ful than economic ones. Municipal employment is not to be 
judged from the standpoint of net revenue. The quantity and 
extent of a service and the rate of charge, or even the free use of 
the service must be taken into account. If it is desired to restrict 
free service and to lessen the demands for extensions, the simplest 
method is to require localities to bear the added expense incurred 


in their behalf. This is proper enough in the case of paving, sewer 
and water extension, where the benefited land values can meet 
the expense ; but in many cases, such as the post office and postal 
telegraph, such a burden upon the poorer localities would deprive 
them altogether of the service. It is in these cases the part of a 
wise public policy to conduct the business on the system of deficits 
rather than restrict the wide use of the service. 


IMPROVEMENT OF QUALITY. 


Similar arguments hold true regarding the quality of public 
work. Municipal employment generally produces better quality 
of work than contract employment under similar circumstances. 
For the same reasons, municipal employment is continually im- 
proving the quality of its work. The public authorities are not 
compelled, like private employers, to ‘‘make ends meet.” They 
can coolly contemplate a permanent or even an increasing deficit, 
because they can look to the general taxing power to help them 
out. Moreover, the heaviest pressure from the public is from the 
users of their services and not from the taxpayers. Complaints 
are daily made if the streets are dirty, if the water is microbic, if 
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fires are not extinguished promptly, if burglars are at large ; but 
complaints are made only at election times if taxes are heavy. 
Consequently, the authorities are alert to increase facilities but 
slow to economize. 

When to this pressure from the public is added the tendency 
of employees to execute work of a little better quality than is 
needed, and so to ‘‘make work,” it becomes evident that direct 
employment is inherently far in advance of private contractors on 
public works as regards the motives to improve the quality of the 
work. But for the very reasons for its preeminence in the line of 
improving the quality, municipal employment shows unfavorably 
in the line of diminishing the costs. Here is the serious obstacle 
in the path of public employment under democratic conditions, 
and in this field, therefore, our careful thought is most needed. 
It is to the defects and not to the excellencies of public work that 
the citizen should direct his attention. 


REDUCTION OF EXPENSES. 


The problem of reducing the expenses of municipal employ- 


ment meets with obstacles in two directions, first, from the em- 
ployees, second, from outsiders. 

Employees naturally resist a reduction of the labor cost be- 
cause it means for them increased work or diminished pay. How 
to overcome this perfectly human instinct, is the grand problem 
of the civil service rules and the organization of the department. 
These will be noted later. 

As to outsiders, there are two classes who instinctively resist 
improvements that tend to reduce the labor cost. These are poli- 
ticians and labor unions. The politicians dread the curtailment of 
their power to reward their ‘“‘heelers” and ‘‘ workers.” The 
more positions to be filled, the larger the army of partisan retain- 
ers. The labor unions are the organs for expression of the wide- 
spread conviction of laborers that anything helps labor which in- 
creases the number of jobs or lessens the supply of laborers. 
Without looking far or ahead to see whether extravagant, luxuri- 
ous and wasteful jobs might not be a social injury and might not 
curtail work in other directions, they see only the limited jobs 
immediately at hand and their own unlimited numbers crowding 
for employment. I mention labor unions, not that they are more 
culpable than other laborers, but that they are the most influen- 
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tial of all laborers in forcing this policy of ‘‘making work” upon 
the public authorities. In those cities where unions are strongest, 
there it is usually found that municipal employment is burdened 
with the largest proportion of unneeded laborers, and that almost 
impassable obstacles are met to the economical reduction of these 
“fat” jobs. This is directly traceable to the avowed efforts of the 
unions. Politicians and labor unions combined, therefore, make 
the task of retrenchment both difficult and ungracious. Their influ- 
ence is shown strongest in the resistance to labor-saving inventions, 
and, to make our discussion of improvements concrete, we may 
narrow it to this question: What remedies will overcome the 
resistance of labor unions to the introduction of labor-saving 
inventions on public works? There are three classes of remedies 
which cover the field, namely, exhortation, economic reform and 
administrative reform. 


EXHORTATION INEFFECTIVE. 


Exhortation is an appeal to the so-called higher motives of 
patriotism, duty, self-sacrifice, honor, love of mankind. It strives 
to lift the hearer above the interests of self and to move him by 
the wider interests of others. It may indeed descend to advocate 
the interests of self in the future or the interests of one’s children 
in years to come, but it does this in order to lift the mind from the 
daily temptations and desires roundabout. 

Such an appeal has its place. Labor unions may be urged to 
regard the interests of society as well as theirown. They may be 
exhorted to look to their own future interests. No policy could be 
more destructive nor more certain of reaction than that which 
loads municipal employment with useless laborers. The Phil- 
adelphia gas works were turned over to a private corporation 
largely because of the extravagance of municipal operation in the 
employment of labor. Direct employment was abandoned in 
Cincinnati on the same ground. The stronghold of the contract 
system throughout the country resides in the popular dread of soft 
berths for politicians and useless jobs for laborers. Surely it would 
seem that in the interests of their own future welfare, to say noth- 
ing of social progress, the labor unions might properly be exhorted 
to abandon their short-sighted resistance to economical public 
employment. 

But there are important facts not to be overlooked. The 
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inducements offered by exhortation are remote and problematical, 
but the stress of unemployment is here and now. Laborers in 
large numbers cannot take the long look ahead. They cannot wait, 
They cannot live upon their capital, for they have none. They must 
have a job and have it quickly. Their children are hungry now; 
when they are grown, they too must take their chances. 

Again, exhortation is discounted by the laborer’s knowledge 
of those who resort to it. He sees that some of them do not under. 
stand the economic and administrative conditions under which he 
is laboring, and others are diverting attention from the injustice of 
these conditions. Exhortation is valuable when it is directed to 
economic and administrative reforms, but it is ‘‘ buncomb” when 
it flies high above the every-day needs of life. Economic reform 
and administrative reform come through legislation, and the ex. 
horter declares that Jaw will not make men better nor conditions 
better. Only a change in their motives—less selfishness and more 
self-abnegation—will bring what the laborers want. 

This view misapprehends the part played by sound legislation. 
Law indeed does not directly make men better ; it only takes away 
from the worse men such evil advantages as they may have over 
the better men in the struggle for subsistence. It does not make 
a bad man good—it only keeps him from suppressing the good 
man. It swings the advantage to the side of the good man, and 
in the competitive struggle gives the good man the lead. Indirectly 
society becomes apparently better, but it is only because there 
already existed the necessary quota of good men awaiting to be 
freed from the shackles by which law had permitted the bad men 
to bind them. Preaching and exhortation might continue for year 
upon year with only the result that larger numbers of good men 
would be sacrificed, unless the preaching led to legislation which 
would secure the good a new advantage in the struggle. Exhor- 
tation is partial. It reaches only those who hear and understand— 
that is, those who need it least. Those who need it most do not 
listen. But legislation is comprehensive. It controls those who 
do not understand by creating for them a new and immediate self 
interest which they can appreciate. This is all that is meant when 
I say that economic reform and administrative reform must be 
added to exhortation. These reforms, if rightly framed, take from 
the short-sighted and selfish the advantages which they have over 
the patriotic and self-sacrificing. 
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ECONOMIC REFORM NOT THE PROPER REMEDY. 


Politicians would not find in public employment any oppor- 
tunity for ‘‘ spoils ” were not public wages materially higher than 
private wages. Neither would labor unions strive for political 
power nor be in a position to resist labor-saving improvements in 
public works, were it not for these higher wages and better con- 
ditions of employment. An equalizing of public with private 
wages would probably restore the ‘‘ businesslike” administration 
ofearlier days and of foreign cities. But universal suffrage and 
fair wages, which indeed underlie “‘spoils” and ‘‘make-work” 
politics, are in themselves a sign of improvement and progress. 
Consequently, they are not to be touched. The alternative is to 
elevate private wages to the level of public wages, This is the 
program of economic reform. It is set forth particularly by 
twoschools of radical reformers, the single-taxers and the socialists. 

The single-taxers would raise wages by abolishing all special 
and monopolistic privileges. These privileges, in the hands of a 
few, force the wages of all laborers (unless they themselves in turn 
are protected by some special privilege) down to the level fixed by 
the necessities of those who work under the worst conditions. The 
monopolists reap the surplus above these necessary wages in the 
frm of monopoly profits and rents. Abolish these special 
privileges, turn over the profits and rents to,the working commun- 
ity in the form of taxes and free services, and the laborers will 
then have free and equal access to the monopolized opportunities 
ofnature and society. Their wages will not be forced toa minimum 
of subsistence but will be augmented by the enormous rents which 
now go to privileged classes. Accepting this line of reasoning the 
single-tax philosopher holds that there would no longer be any 
pressure for public employment more than for private employment. 
Economic conditions would be so favorable that private employers 
could pay as high as the public. Laborers would not then ask 
that the public should pay higher wages than private employers, 
and the present differences between the two would be discontinued 
as being one of the special privileges which should be abolished. 
Consequently there would be no longer any need of “ civil service 
reform,” which is based on the surplus of public over private 
wages. 

Admitting the strength of this economic argument, the single- 
lax view overlooks facts of a political and administrative char- 
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acter. (1) Nomatter how high private wages may rise, it is always 
possible by mere act of legislation to place public wages at a higher 
level. And there is no guarantee in the single-tax theory that the 
political influence of laborers or of cliques of laborers would not 
continue to exert itself towards high public wages. There might 
be no temptation to ‘‘ make work” when private work is abundant, 
But that is not all. There might still be a temptation to keep 
public wages higher than private wages, and this would in turn 
lead to a temptation to make public employment more abundant 
than private employment. (2) The single tax regime is in the 
future. Spoils politics and ‘‘make-work” politics are in the 
urgent present. Economic reform comes through legislation 
and administration. This is politics. Politics is the doorway 
even to the single-tax. If politics is vitiated by spoils and bribery, 
then the very doorway to economic reform is blocked. Even from 
the standpoint of the single-tax it might be argued that a diseased 
body requires unnatural medicine to restore it to a point where it 
can assimilate its natural food. Civil service reform may be 
medicine to be taken in sickness, single-tax the food to be enjoyed 
in health. 

The socialist reform goes still further. If all private employ- 
ment is abandoned and all laborers are public employees, then of 
course the differences between the two are obliterated. If all 
laborers share the advantages of improved machinery and inven- 
tion instead of seeing these diverted in the first place to capitalists, 
then, of course, laborers will not resist the introduction of labor- 
saving devices. Furthermore, by means of experiment stations, 
like those which the government now sustains as an aid to agri- 
culture, the inventive geniuses of the country under socialism 
would find the largest encouragement for their gifts. Socialism, 
certainly, would entirely abolish all the force in the existing resist- 
ance by labor unions to labor-saving improvements in public em- 
ployment. 

But socialism is even more remotely future than the single 
tax; and the existing political evils require an emergency remedy. 
This remedy must be administrative. It must deal with the evils 
as we find them. It must not be delayed until the body-politic is 
so corrupted as to make any remedy whatever hopeless. More- 
over, socialism as an economic proposition is unanswerable. Itis 
the simplest truism to say that all economic inequalities will be 
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wiped out by a system that wipes out all private property. Eco- 
nomic inequalities are nothing but property inequalities. The 
problem is not in the economic field. Socialism’s weakness is ad- 
ministrative. In fact, the only problem of socialism is the admin- 
istrative problem. Even under socialism some jobs and offices 
would be more desirable than others. Certain children must be 
educated for high and responsible positions—others for the labor 
service. The school question will turn entirely on the question 
whose children are to get the higher education? ‘The indus- 
trial question will be, who is to work in the offices and who 
in the vats and ditches? These are administrative questions. 
Factions, cliques, parties, bosses, will decide them. They are 
exactly the questions which are now being partially met by civil 
service reform and other administrative measures. Unless these 
administrative problems first find some kind of a working solution 
which will place the highest abilities in the highest positions and 
will rigidly exclude the political power of 1ings, combines, unions, 
bosses, and all shrewd manipulators of government, then social- 
ism will begin upside down. Let socialists first solve the admin- 


istrative problems of public industry and their economic problem 
will solve itself. Ido not say that the administrative problems 
are soluble. I only say that they are the first problems to be 
slved. To them we must give our first attention. To solve 
them is really to solve the economic problems that follow. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM NEEDED. 


We are dealing with the administrative question only in so 
far as it affects the introduction of labor-saving inventions. The 
resistance to such inventions comes from outside the department 
as well as inside. It comes from the politicians who want spoils 
and from laborers who want jobs. We have to consider the sub- 
ject under three headings. First, the general policy of the depart- 
ment as to improvements. Second, the policy toward employees. 
Third, the policy toward outsiders. 


COMPARISON OF COSTS SHOULD BE FACILITATED. 


In the first place the program of a municipal department 
must always relate to the progress of industry in general. If 
municipal employment can frequently be compared with private 
employment, this relation can be accurately maintained. If, 
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further, the public authorities can readily change from one kind 
of employment to the other as soon as one shows a gain over the 
other, then an automatic check is created which holds each up to 
the mark. Such a check is possible where the municipal work jg 
not a monopoly. In such cases it should be left open to the 
authorities to adopt either the contract system or direct employ- 
ment. State laws should not at this point restrict local liberty. 
If it is possible at any time for the administration to turn to the 
contractors for the execution of work, it will be unlikely that any 
defect in municipal employment will grow beyond narrow limits. 
The fact that a considerable portion of the public work is being 
done at the same time by contract and in contrast with public 
employment, furnishes the safest basis of comparison and popular 
criticism. The two systems thus hold each other in check. Con- 
tractors cannot repeatedly demand exorbitant prices nor unload 
inferior work, if the city has the option of direct construction; nor 
can the city long continue a useless staff of idlers or out-of-date 
machinery, if contractors are at hand and ready and eager to do 
the work at lower prices. An automatic safeguard is found in 
submitting every job to the bids of contractors, reserving the right 
to adopt municipal construction and operation in case the bids are 
not satisfactory. The contractors should be required, of course, to 
submit their bids on the basis of the rates of wages paid by the 
municipality, the enforcement to be in the hands of the inspectors 
and the heads of departments, the same as the enforcement re- 
specting quality. With such safeguards as these, the laborers in 
public employment will be compelled to justify their system by the 
solid test of results, and the results will not be left to chance nor 
guess, but will be accurately measured in dollars and cents. 

The foregoing applies only to those public works which are 
not monopolistic in character, such as paving, sewer construction, 
and pipe-laying. These may be constructed now by the city, now 
by the contractors. But in monopolistic work, or in proportion as 
the work must be exclusively private or ex:lusively public, a differ- 
ent set of conditions comes into play. This is the case in such 
work as street cleaning and sprinkling, garbage disposal, the 
operation of water, gas and electric light plants, telephones and 
street railways. Here the automatic check is excluded. Of 
course there always exists the ultimate choice of turning from 
private to public or from public to private employment at the end 
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of a period of years, provided the existing method is unsatisfactory. 
But such a check is uncertain. Is there not a more direct and cer- 
tain stimulus upon the authorities to introduce complete equip- 
ment of new machinery and processes as rapidly as they are 
invented and perfected? The answer again must be relative. It 
must refer to what the contractor would do were he the manager, 
and it must be remembered that the enterprise is a monopoly. 
The contractor is not compelled to introduce improvements in 
order to undersell, or, at least, not to be undersold by his com- 
petitors. He has the field to himself. He is not compelled to 
reduce his prices and therefore is not compelled to reduce his cost 
of production. The history of private monopoly abundantly 
shows that, except as threatened by competition, improvements 
are not introduced with the same degree of energy as in com- 
petitive business. It is competition or the fear of competition— 
actual competition or ‘‘ potential competition ”—that alone can be 
relied upon in private business to drive out the old and put in the 
new machinery. In this respect public monopoly shows no disad- 
vantage compared with private monopoly. In the introduction of 
labor-saving machinery it cannot be said that monopolistic busi- 
ness, whether in public or in private hands, has as yet advanced 
as rapidly as competitive business. In lieu therefore, or in 
anticipation of the economic reforms mentioned above, administra- 
tive ingenuity must meet the existing situation. If the automatic 
check cannot be devised, there can at least be maintained a 
statistical comparison of costs with similar industries in other cities 
or states. This will furnish the basis for an enlightened public 
opinion which can hold the authorities to account. Such a com- 
parison of costs requires a comprehensive and accurate system of 
accounting and statistics, and this can be provided only through a 
central supervising board. 


STATE SUPERVISION RECOMMENDED. 


The successful operation of all the foregoing and following 
suggestions for improving the quality and reducing the cost of 
public employment, turns first of all upon accurate and uniform 
methods of bookkeeping. As long as contractors have one method 
and municipalities another; as long as different municipalities 
have different methods ; as long as the state has still further dif- 
ferences ; there is no reliable basis of comparison. The automatic 
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check of contractor upon municipality and municipality upon con- 
tractor cannot be maintained unless the accounts of the two are 
kept alike and are open to the public. Likewise the system of 
sharing the savings, to be mentioned below, cannot be operated 
without public accounts carefully arranged so as to exhibit ac- 
curately the units of product and cost, in order that the depart- 
ments of one city can compare their own operations Swith similar 
departments of other cities. 

Uniform conditions of this kind must be prescribed by 
one authority, the state. A state municipal board like the Local 
Government Board of Great Britain, is indispensable for any last- 
ing success and improvement in public employment. Similar 
boards, but with narrower powers, have been created in several 
American states, notably, Massachusetts, New York, Ohio and 
Wyoming. Full account of these and their powers cannot 
be given here. Suffice it tosay that such a board should be com- 
posed of experts. These should receive adequate salaries and hold 
their positions for anindefinite tenure. To avoid political influence 
and to be certain that a large part of the high salaries would not 
goto the political managers who control appointments, the appoint- 
ments should be made only on the nomination of a body of fellow 
experts like the Actuarial Society of America, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. These bodies might nominate on occasion of 
vacancy each a list of three, from whom the governor should select 
one. In England the British Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers has instituted ‘‘ pass examinations” of candidates for 
the offices of municipal engineer and surveyor of district councils. 
These examinations are conducted by five members of the Institute 
for Civil Engineers, a non-official body corresponding to the 
American Society. From the list of those who have passed these 
examinations, the smaller cities have learned to select their en- 
gineers, the larger cities having continued to hold their own 
stringent examinations. 

The services of a state consulting engineer should be required 
by law to be given to all local governments upon all matters of 
public improvement, such as water works, lighting, roads, streets 
and transportation. His approval upon engineering problems 
would ba necessary before a large undertaking could be inaugu 
rated. The state boards of health in Massachusetts and New York 
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already possess this power in the case of the sanitary arrange- 
ments of waterworks and sewers. The state municipal board 
should possess the sam2 power in the case of the electric, civil and 
mechanical engineering features of public enterprises. 

There is also neededa state accountant as a member of the muni- 
cipal board. He should prescribe a uniform system of bookkeeping 
for all departments of government in the state and in the localities, 
and for private corporations on public work. Such an officer has 
already accomplished important improvements in the local finances 
of Minnesota, the Dakotas, and, especially, Wyoming. Under 
the guidance of the engineers, this accountant could specify uni- 
form schedules for all items of construction, repairs, maintenance, 
interest, depreciation, taxes, quantities and cost of material, and 
every element which is pertinent to a full understanding of the 
financial operations of public employment. 

The municipal board might have power to enforce the law 
regarding wages, hours of labor, and to appoint inspectors. Above 
all, its great usefulness would be found in the publication of 
comparative statistics and data of all the municipalities and 
private corporations under its jurisdiction. If these tables are re- 
duced to the comparative cost of the standard units in the different 
departments, it becomes an easy matter for the citizens of one city 
to learn whether their public departments are keeping pace with 
the departments of other cities. If the comparative costs are ex- 
ceptionally high, the department will be obliged to explain. If 
they are low, the department will achieve honor and strength in 
the community. The public will be accurately informed, no 
evasions will succeed, and public opinion will work its certain 
remedies. 

This policy has proven brilliantly successful in Great Britain 
in the electric lighting industry. As this industry is a local 
monopoly, comparisons can be made only between enterprises, 
whether public or private, in different cities. This is done through 
the British Board of Trade which has minute supervision over all 
these undertakings. The board prescribes the forms of bookkeep- 
ing and the unit of comparison. It then reports annually for each 
plant upon costs, charges and profits per unit of product. Costs 
are analyzed into “‘ cost of labor,” ‘‘ cost of distribution,” ‘‘ taxes,” 
“management,” and ‘‘ miscellaneous.” Inthis way any citizen in 
any city can note in a moment’s study the comparative standing 
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of his own city in economy and efficiency. It is not too much to 
say that the present unanimity of British cities in working toward 
public operation of electric lighting is immediately grounded on 
this scientific publicity of accounts. 


RENEWAL FUNDS SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED. 


It is not enough that a public department should be eager to 
adopt improvements ; it must also be financially equipped for that 
purpose. If the department is compelled to go to the municipal 
council or the state legislature for an increased appropriation 
whenever it wishes to substitute a new invention for an out-of- 
date machine, it must be able to prove the advantages to be 
gained. The legislative branch has demands from all sides. It 
cannot appreciate the minute needs of every department. It is 
not aware of the technical progress of the industry. It knows 
only the political interests that are clamoring for appropriations 
or are demanding retrenchment. Consequently an administrative 
department which is always at the mercy of the legislative depart- 
ment in the matter of improvements is badly handicapped. Its 
appropriations come irregularly or not at all. It cannot look 
ahead and plan for definite lines of improvement. 

To meet these obstacles to improvements there is but one 
Secure device. Each industrial department should be guaranteed 
a fixed depreciation fund or renewal fund which should be placed 
to its credit yearly as an accepted part of its revenues. This fund 
should be computed as a percentage of the capital invested. The 
rate per cent should vary with the character of the industry. In 
the waterworks department where but little progress is being 
made and machinery is of long duration, a fund of one or two per 
cent is adequate. In electric departments, with a flood of inven- 
tions every year, five per cent is not too liberal. Let this fund be 
placed at the disposal of the department in addition to repairs and 
maintenance, for the distinct purpose of substituting improved 
machinery for antiquated machinery. The fund is received annu- 
ally and can be accumulated if necessary against a wholesale sub- 
stitution at some future date. At any rate the department is ‘ree 
in its disposal and need not appeal to the legislators for their ama- 
teur judgment on this matter of expert detail. If the department 
is one which is supported by fees and charges paid by consumers, 
like water, gas and electricity, then the renewal fund should be 
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met out of the charges, exactly like the fund for maintenance, 
wages and repairs. The consumers would thus provide them- 
selves with an up-to-date plant and steadily-decreasing costs of 
production. If, on the other hand, the department is supported 
by taxes, like street cleaning, garbage disposal and sewerage, then 
the renewal fund should be met out of the taxes. In either case 
the department would realize that it had a permanent fund for 
the express purpose of labor-saving and quality-raising improve- 
ments, and that it need not resort to the ungracious task of per- 
suading the legislature and irritating the labor unions by an 
annual agitation for new machinery and devices to reduce the 
expenses of production. Whether or not a department could be 
trusted to use a fund of this kind depends on other administrative 
questions to be discussed below. Such funds are generally re- 
quired in the model public departments of European cities and 
are one of the conditions of their success. To require them also 
in American cities and public undertakings is one of the admin- 
istrative reforms precedent to keeping pace with the technical 
progress of industry. 


METHOD OF INTRODUCING IMPROVEMENTS. 


The employees within a department do not object to labor- 
saving improvements, provided they do not lose their jobs. From 
their standpoint, therefore, labor-saving improvements should be 
so introduced as not to lead to the discharge of old employees, but 
rather to obviate the employment of new ones. This is easily pro- 
vided for if advantage be taken of the extensions of the system. 
Almost every public department is growing rapidly in size. This 
ordinarily requires additional laborers. If labor-saving inventions 
are introduced at the time of expansion, then the harshest side of 
unemployment is avoided. The old employees with the new 
devices execute a larger quota of work, and the cost per unit of 
product is reduced. Complaints of displaced employees are not 
brought against the department and there remains only the dis- 
appointment of the outsider to be faced. 


INDIVIDUAL REWARDS TO BE INSTITUTED. 


But it is not enough that employees merely suffer improvements 
tobemade. They should also eagerly promote improvements. By 
this is not meant that the progress of a department is measured by 
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the inventiveness of its employees. There is no business, public or 
private, where the main inventions are made by those engaged in 
the business. Inventions come from outside. And it is the 
prospect that the administration will adopt their iaventions when 
made that stimulates inventors everywhere. <A progressive public 
department is one that adopts inventions promptly when their 
worth is demonstrated. Whether the department adopts them or 
not depends upon the standards of economy and efficiency, and the 
legislative appropriation. With a definite renewal fund at 
hand there could be little doubt of their prompt adoption. 

But while inventions come from outside, it is at the same time 
possible to arouse a spirit of inquiry and to stimulate ingenuity 
within the department itself. A system of rewards both for 
administrative and for mechanical improvements, under the care- 
ful management of a board of inquiry within the department is of 
general application in every branch of public work. It is not to be 
expected that a large number will win rewards. Originality isa 
rare gift. But the fact that the reward is offered, that it is cer- 
tain to be awarded by a board of fellow employees after judicial 


inquiry, is a keen stimulus to all the orginial minds that may 
happen to be in the department. It appeals to both the love of 
money and the love of honor. 


SHARING THE SAVINGS. 


But this is not enough. Rewards for inventions appeal to the 
few. The overwhelming majority must find their rewards in the 
ordinary course of ‘their work. Even the rewards for ingenuity 
and the adoption of labor-saving improvements from outside will 
be resisted if the employees in general do not see that they also 
are benefited. In order that the entire department may be keyed 
up to the search for improvements, it is necessary that a general 
system of rewards applicable to all be adopted. Such a system is 
to be found in a proper application of profit-sharing. Profit-shar- 
ing in private industry has been found to work decided economies. 
Mr. Allen Ripley Foote has strongly advocated its extension to the 
employees of all corporations operating on public franchises.' The 
principle is equally applicable to all public works and to all enter- 
prises operated directly by publicemployment. In this case, how- 
ever, there are no profits as usually defined to be shared, because 


1 Sze ‘‘ Municipal Public Service Industries,” Chicago 1899, pp. 71-74. 
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the municipality is working for itself and may even be charging 
consumers a price so low that deficits instead of profits are regu- 
larly incurred. In street cleaning and garbage disposal, no revenue 
whatever is earned. It is necessary, therefore, to adopt a parallel 
device, and to share the savings or economies instead of the profits. 
How this can be done is a matter of experiment, but the following 
suggestions may indicate lines which experiment might take. 

In all cases accurate measurement of the unit of product is 
required. This may be the number of tons of sweepings, or of 
garbage hauled and disposed of during the year in proportion to 
the number of employees, 7. e., the unit in this case is the number 
of tons per capita—per employee. In street paving and sewer 
construction, the unit would be the area or length constructed per 
capita. A similar measurement is easily arranged for water 
supply, gas and electric lighting, street-car transportation and so 
on. Different departments already have determined upon these 
units or they can readily do so by proper investigation. Where a 
piece of work is not divisible into units, it can be taken as a whole. 

Having determined the unit of product, the cost per unit is 
obtained at the completion of the job or at the end of the year. 
This cost includes all the expenses for wages, repairs ani mainte- 
nance, omitting payments for material, insurance and fixed 
charges. The actual labor cost thus ascertained is compared with 
a standard cost in order to discover the savings or thelosses. This 
standard cost may be established in different ways for different 
kinds of work. In the case of continuous work it may be the 
average cost of the preceding five years. In the case of occasional 
work and work which cannot be divided into units, it may be the 
engineer’s or the architect’s estimates, or it may be the lowest bid 
of contractors. The difference between this standard cost and the 
actual cost is the savings or the losses of the department. 

How shall the savings or losses be shared between the 
emyloyees and the officers? Certainly the losses should not be 
shared. The daily or yearly wages should be in all cases the 
minimum from which no deductions are to be made. The loss of 
the savings is enough penalty for the failure to makeasaving. It 
is not penalties but rewards that must be relied upon to stimulate 
improvements. The savings should be distributed in the simplest 
way possible. The municipality should gain one-half of the sav- 
ings and the other one-half should go to the department. It 
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should then be divided among all officials and employees from the 
head of the department to the casual employee in proportion to the 
wages and salaries actually received. 

Three results will follow from such a system of sharing the 
savings. (1) The entire department from head to foot will set 
itself against the injection of additional employees as long as the 
existing staff can do the work. (2) Each employee will be an 
inspector of his fellow workmen, and the shiftlessness of one will 
be condemned as an injury to all. (3) Labor-saving inventions 
and machinery will be welcomed and the employees will heartily 
approve the additional rewards which go to those of their fellows 
who invent improvements. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


As already noted, the two classes of outsiders whose resistance 
to labor-saving improvements is most effective are politicians and 
labor unions. The politicians oppose whatever lessens their pat- 
ronage. If the number of offices and jobs is diminished, they 
have a diminished bribery fund to support the ‘ organization.” 


But, for this same reason, they do not favor a large number of 
positions if they are not permitted to name the occupants. Con- 
sequently, civil service reform, by merely taking the appointments 
from their hands, strikes at the root of their longing to burden 
the department by useless incumbents. This is not a matter of 
hypothesis; it has been fully proved by the experience of the fed- 
eral civil service.’ Civil service rules have lessened the demand 
from politicians for spoils, and, having lessened the demand of the 
politician, they have, of course, by so much lessened the pressure 
upon the heads of departments against introducing labor-saving 
machinery whenever possible. They have checked the politi- 
cian—the first stubborn opponent of improvements. 

But the labor unions are not so easily convinced. Civil ser- 
vice rules do not reach the peculiar motive that animates them. 
The unions do not strive to reward particular laborers, as does the 
politician, but to reward labor in general. They want an in- 
creased demand for labor, not a berth for a certain ‘‘ worker.” 
Wherever in the past the unions have espoused the cause of a 
favorite and have urged him upon the authorities for appoint- 
ment, the unions have gone to pieces. A close alliance of politi- 


114th Rept. C. S. C., p. 18, 14. 
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cians and unions destroys the latter.« For this reason the unions 
should be grateful in so far as the civil service rules have broken 
down the alliance, seeing that the rules do not stand in their 
way on the point of ‘‘making work.” Incidentally the unions 
may advocate a preference for union labor in public employment, 
and, in so far, may countenance an infringement of the rules, but 
this is apart from their main object—which is to increase the de- 
mand for labor in general. Against this demand the civil ser- 
vice rules bring no effective check. 


DIRECT TAXATION. 


From the standpoint of labor-saving economy it is unfortunate 
that universal suffrage is not accompanied with universal direct 
taxation. The federal departments are supported from taxes on 
consumption, and, though laborers may pay more than a fair pro- 
portion of these taxes, they do not appreciate the burden compared 
with abundant opportunities for employment in the departments. 
In municipal departments the system is even more indirect. 
Municipal taxes are not levied upon income or consumption but 
upon property. The laborer, if he pays, pays not as a laborer but 
as a property-owner. The argument indeed, is often advanced by 
representative workingmen that they are really paying local taxes 
in the form of house rent, but, curiously, they bring forward this 
argument at times when they are advocating higher taxes to in- 
crease public employment and pay higher wages. In British cities, 
as is well known, local taxes are levied in the first instance upon 
occupiers, and this means that every workingman who can pay 
rent knows the burden of taxes. Whether his ‘‘rates” are shifted 
ultimately to the Jandowner in lower rents is immaterial. Such 
shifting requires several years and can be noted only when the 
rates make a permanent change in one direction. The yearly 
changes up and down are not shifted. And it is the yearly changes 
which attract attention. These are the basis of judgment upon 
the municipal authorities. These are the concrete arguments at 
election time. With such a union of taxpaying and suffrage, the 
British cities are strongly fortified against extravagance. The 
working classes who are the first to demand high wages in public 
work and to favor a ‘‘ make work” policy, are also the first to feel 
the pressure of the resulting expense. Under such circumstances 
it is highly to the credit of British cities that the “‘fair wages” 
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movement, even on a low scale, should have gained wide accept- 
ance. For the same reason, it is no surprise that the other branch 
of the labor policy, the effort to ‘‘make work,” should have gained 
no hold with the access of universal suffrage. Those cities are in 
a favorable position for adopting all labor-saving devices as rapidly 
as they appear, and it is only the general conservatism of business 
methods in England that can operate differently. 

In American cities it is probably impossible to adopt a universal 
tax paying qualification. Even in England the ‘‘rates” on 
occupiers are wholly unpopular and only the hereditary power of 
the landlords in Parliament stands in the way of substituting 
taxes on ground rents. This is the avowed policy of municipal 
councils, like those of London and Glasgow, and the same policy 
will surely force itself upon Parliament. From the broader stand- 
point of justice, the American policy is preferable to the existing 
British policy. Taxes should be paid by the property interests 
which, being protected against competitors, are benefited by 
municipal progress, and not by the labor interests which, being 
open to the crowding of new competitors from everywhere, are 
kept down to the subsistence level. The ground-rent policy of 
London and Glasgow with the abolition of rates on occupiers is in 
the line of democracy, and should be accepted at once as a per- 
manent condition on which administrative policy should be con- 
structed. Administrative reform must look to other checks and 
balances to secure labor-saving improvements rather than to direct 
taxation upon the laborers. 


REPRESENTATION OF INTERESTS. 


The exact administrative problem is this :—How can the head 
of the department, where votes are universal and taxes are indi- 
rect, be free from the pressure of laborers against labor-saving 
improvements? Up to this point we have surveyed only the 
boundaries and approaches to the problem. We have seen that 
the department should be furnished with an accurate comparison 
of costs under state supervision; that it should be provided with 
an improvement fund free from petty interferences from the 
legislative branch ; that improvements should be introduced at the 
time of making extensions; that employees should receive indi- 
vidual rewards for inventions and a share of the savings from 
reduced costs ; and that politicians should be kept off by civil ser- 
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vice rules. All of these devices are in a sense negative. They 
only clear the ground. They make way for improvements but do 
not guarantee that improvements will be made. On the other 
hand the positive side of the problem is in the head of the depart- 
ment. Here is the key to the situation. Here alone is the choice 
made as to where, when and what economies shall be adopted. 
How can an official be chosen and kept at the head of the depart- 
ment who will be sufficiently independent of the labor vote on 
which his office depend3 as to promptly adopt labor-saving improve- 
ments in the face of that vote ? 

We know the method by which private employers force im- 
provements upon their employees. Unions are not successful 
there in resisting labor-saving machinery, because the self-interest 
of the employer is actively aroused against them. He resorts to 
lockouts or he courts a strike rather than accept the backward 
position where out-of-date machinery would place him. Conse- 
quently the unions must admit the machinery, and must direct 
their efforts rather to fixing the wages of the machine-tenders. 
But in public employment there is no definite self-interest of the 
employer to resist the unions. Rather his interest is in the oppo- 
site direction—to get the labor vote. Hence not only does he pay 
high wages but he strives to make places. Is it possible, then, to 
put at the head of municipal departments men whose self-interest 
is to resist the unions in their reactionary demands? Can there 
be erected a counterpart to the private capitalist where we do not 
have the private capitalist’s independence of the labor vote ? 

The problem is indeed a difficult one and cuts to the very 
heart of self-government. We may approach it by asking first, 
can a single-headed department be free from such outside press- 
ure? The answer is certainly, No. If the single head is elected 
by popular vote, he requires a majority or a plurality to be elected. 
This means that he must be a compromise candidate. There is no 
single interest in any city which is large enough to risk alone the 
election of its leading spokesman. Organized labor is less than 
half of all labor. Unorganized labor is hopelessly divided. Prop- 
erty owners are interested according to the character of their 
property—some in favor of speculative real estate which needs 
public expenditure; some in favor of saloons and amusement 
property which needs exemption from state laws; some in favor 
of property already burdened with taxes without these other com- 
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pensations. There are also race questions, religious questions, 
amusement questions, which divide and cross-divide the voters, 
With such diversity of interests only a compromise candidate can 
be elected at popular vote—a candidate who represents no particu- 
lar interest, but stands only for a shifting manipulation of inter. 
ests. He has no definite policy regarding improvements, except 
that he certainly does not want improvements to alienate votes. 
Moreover, he is not a permanent officer and cannot plan for years 
ahead. 

The situation is not different where the head is appointed, 
provided he be appointed by a mayor or a council which is in turn 
elected by the plurality or majority method. His tenure now de- 
pends upon the tenure of his superior. He is not permitted to 
take a stand which will disaffect a substantial group of voters. He 
is a compromise simply because his superior is a compromise. 

The solution of the difficulty lies in a representation of inter- 
ests. This is possible only when the head of the department is a 
board or commission corresponding in number to the number of 
interests in the city. If, in such a board, each municipal interest 
elects its own representatives, in its own way, without interference 
or influence from other interests, there would be no compromise 
candidates. It would be necessary for the business men to elect 
by themselves a representative business man. He would probably 
be one who could by no means win a popular election. The labor 
unions should elect by themselves their heads—the men whom they 
now elect as presidents and ‘‘ business agents” or “‘ walking dele- 
gates.” The other interests of the city, if they also held their 
separate elections, would also elect their true spokesmen. As to 
the mechanical details in the election of a commission of this sort, 
these have been adequately worked out in the Swiss and Belgian 
systems of proportional representation. The term ‘‘ proportional” 
however, does not clearly designate the system. It should more 
properly be designated as representation of interests under uni- 
versal suffrage. With such a system it is immaterial whether the 
head of each department be a commission elected at large, or 
whether a single large commission—a municipal council—be elected 
at large for all the departments. In the latter case a technical or 
professional expert would be placed as the single responsible ex- 
ecutive head of each department, without any discretion in matters 
of wages, hours, labor-saving economies, enforcement of contracts, 
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or any policy on similar subjects which might provoke a clashing 
of popular interests. His business would be solely to execute the 
will of the commission or the council which selectshim. All ques- 
tions of class interest would be settled in the legislative body at 
the head. In this body would be argued out between the labor 
leaders and the taxpayers’ leaders the problem of labor-saving im- 
provements. If the labor leaders could sustain their case against 
the taxpayers’ leaders, then the improvements would be subordi- 
nated to the demands for more jobs. If not, then the economies 
would be introduced. The representative body would be as nearly 
like an arbitration court of capitalists and laborers as political con- 
ditions would allow. On the one side would be the delegates of 
the laborers—on the other side the delegates of the taxpayers. 
With equal voting powers there would also be the delegates of in- 
terests less vitally concerned in the questions at issue. These 
would ordinarily hold the balance of power. The decision would 
harmonize the clashing interests, would protect both laborer and 
taxpayer and permit no tyranny of one over the other. Reliance 
could then be placed upon the labor leaders to accept the policy of 
progress and labor-saving improvements. They could not dodge 
the issue nor bring pressure to bear upon officials outside the hall 
of discussion. They could not hold up the labor vote as a threat, 
because those whom they threaten owe nothing to that vote. The 
legislative head of the department thus elected would also bea 
continuous body with the same men elected year after year, anda 
policy of improvement once entered upon would be uninterrupted. 
This of itself, with the extensions of the department, would both 
aid in furnishing more jobs and in securing more labor-saving 
improvements. 
SUMMARY. 

We have now examined in detail the advantages and disad- 
vantages of public employment in promoting improvements under 
democratic suffrage. We have seen that in the extension of the 
service and in the improvement of quality public employment has 
an advantage over private employment, because in these direc- 
tions it gets votes. But in the reduction of expenses, especially 
through labor-saving inventions, votes are not gained and even are 
alienated. Consequently the serious problem of public employ- 
ment with universal suffrage is the progressive reduction of 
expenses. We have seen that, of the remedies for this resistence 
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to labor-saving inventions, exhortation is temporary and partial, 
based on ignorance of economic and administrative conditions, 
We have seen that sweeping economic reforms, ‘though ultimately 
they would leave no problem whatever as we know it, are never. 
theless remote, while the urgency is present, and, more to the 
point, they themselves cannot be reached until after the disap. 
pearance of the very corruption for which they are proposed as 
remedies. We conclude, therefore, that in the immediate present 
the problem is one of administrative reform ; and that administra. 
tive reform is such a rearrangement of the general policy of the 
department and of the treatment of the employees and outsiders 
as will create a new self-interest of assistance to improvements 
which will counteract the old self-interest of resistence to improve. 
ments. But finally we must bear in mind that it is the merest 
truism to hold that back of all reforms there must reside a fund of 
patriotism and public spirit. It is only because we have evidence 
that such a fund already exists in abundance and only waits to be 
liberated, that we can place such emphasis on the mere machinery 
of administration. The secret of administrative reform is not 
primarily to create a public sentiment, but, like the engine which 
guides the steam, to provide organs for concentrating the senti- 
ment that is now at cross purposes. 
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SHALL SAN FRANCISCO MUNICIPALIZE ITS WATER 
SUPPLY ? 





By A. S. BALDWIn. 





San Francisco enjoys the distinction of being one of the few 
large cities of the world whose water supply is obtained from a 
private corporation. This fact is being used in the nature of an 
argument in favor of municipal ownership. The advisability of 
municipal operation is, however, a local question to be determined 
not by general statements or conditions elsewhere, but by local 
considerations and by the relative advantages of this or that 
system. It is essential, therefore, to examine the present supply, 
to ascertain whether it is adequate, whether the water is pure, 
whether the rigid municipal control provided for by law sufficiently 
protects the consumer, and whether a municipal supply would be 
superior to the present private supply. 


PRESENT SUPPLY ABUNDANT. 


The provision of an adequate water supply was from the first 
essential to the development of San Francisco; without it, there 
could have been no metropolitan city. Water from wells, trans- 
ported in water carts and sold at from five to ten cents per bucket, 
was the only supply for some ten years after the*fush of gold 
hunters to the new El Dorado had made San Francisco a city 
within a year. The expense of obtaining a permanent water supply 
was so great that it is not surprising that the city grew to a 
population of nearly 80,000 before any decisive step was taken 
towards forming a water company. 

During the year 1860, a corporation known as the Bensley 
Water Company commenced conducting the water from Lobos 
Creek by means of a flume and pipe line through the Presidio 
Reservation to a pumping station near Black Point, where it was 
pumped into the Francisco street reservoir at an elevation of 140 
feet and the Lombard street reservoir 300 feet above the city 
base. The water obtained from this source yielded a supply of 
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nearly two million gallons daily, which, although enough for that 
day, soon did not meet the requirements of the rapidly increasing 
population. Hence the idea of organizing a new company wag 
suggested to some of the leading capitalists, who shortly after. 
wards formed the present company—the Spring Valley Water 
Works. 

This company purchased in 1863 a tract of land in the 
mountains of San Mateo County, about 17 miles south of San 
Francisco, at an elevation of about 690 feet above the city. A 
small reservoir was constructed in the upper portion of Pilarcitos 
Valley, and a conduit built therefrom to San Francisco having a 
total length of thirty-two miles. The water in this conduit emp. 
tied, into Lake Honda reservoir—capacity 33,000,000 gallons-, 
from whence it was distributed by gravity to various parts of the 
city.* But the population grew so rapidly that hardly had this 
system been completed before an additional supply was necessary. 

About the beginning of 1865 the two water companies, the 
Bensley and the Spring Valléy, consolidated. But it was evident 
that the combined resources of both companies would soon become 
insufficient to supply the demand. The annual consumption of 
water rose from 864,000,000 gallons in 1865, to 1,348,000,000 gal- 
lons in 1867. Large reservoirs were constructed in the San Mateo 
mountains, including the Pilarcitos reservoir, since extended and 
now holding 1,050,000,000 gallons, and the San Andreas reservoir 
with a capacity of 6,000,000,000 gallons. 

In the early seventies, anticipating the growth of the city and 
the increased demand for water, the company purchased another 
water-shed #&twenty three and one-half square miles in Crystal 
Springs Valley. Since that date other streams have been impounded, 
and at,present it is the intention of the company to build a large 
dam aéfoss Alameda Creek, some 250 feet high, thus creating a 
reservoir having acapacity of from 30,000 million to 40,000 million 
gallons. By these means the company is prepared to provide San 
Francisco whenever required with a daily capacity of 100,000,000 
gallons of water, a supply adequate for a population of 1,000,000, 
(the present population is about 360,000). 


PURITY OF SUPPLY. 


Few cities of the size of San Francisco can boast of as good a 
quality of water. The most recent authority upon this subject 1s 
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a leading physician, Dr. Chas. N. Ellinwood. In a lecture de- 
livered by him on February 16, before the Cooper Medical College, 
he said : 

It may not be known to many of you how the quality of our Spring Valley 
water is improved and purified by its manipulation, by screens and aeration processes 
and the agitation and pressure to which it is subjected in traveling its many miles of 
pipes and conduits before it reaches the consumer. * * Water drawn from the 
faucet in Cooper Medical College laboratory shows from 300 to 400 bacteria in the cubic 
centimeter, and this is a fair average of the purity of water throughout the city, and 
compares very favorably with the water supply in the most favored cities in the world. 


MUNICIPAL CONTROL OF WATER RATES. 


Thus it is evident that the existing supply is both adequate 
and wholesome. Indeed, company management is never criticised 
upon that score. Further, the city has a very strong control 
over the company in that it has the power to fix the price charged 
for water, subject only to review by the courts as to whether 
the rate so fixed is reasonable. 

The granting of this power dates from the organization of the 
first company. Section 4 of a general act passed in 1858 provides : 

All corporations formed under the provisions of this Act, or claiming avy of the 
privileges of the same, thal] furnish pure, fresh wetcr to the inhabitants of such city 
and county, or city or town for family uses, so long as the supply permits, at reason- 
able rates and without distincticn of perscns, upon proper demand therefor, and shall 
furnish water, to the extent of their means, to such city and county, or city or town, 
in case of fire or other great necessity, free of charge. And the rates to be charged for 
water shall be determined by a Board of Commissioners, to be selected as follows : Two 
by such city and county, or city or town, authorities, and two by the water ccmpary ; 
and in case that four cannot agree to the valuation, then, in that case, the four shall 
choose a fifth person, and he shall beccme a member of said Board ; if the four Com- 
missioners cannot agree upon a fifth, then the Sheriff of the county shall appoint such 
fifth person. The decision of a majority of said Board shall determine the rates to be 
charged for water for one year, and until new rates shall be established. The Board of 
Supervisors, or the proper city or town authorities, may prescribe such other proper 


rules relating to the delivery of water, not inconsistent with this Act and the laws and 
Constitution of this State. 


This act remained in force until the adoption of the new state 
constitution in 1879. Being a statute, it was, of course, subject to 
amendment or change by the legislature. Thus, when the consti- 
tutional convention met to frame a new constitution, the mem- 
bers considered it desirable to establish by constitutional provision 
the board or commission that should fix rates for the supply of 
water, and thus render the provision of law in that respect possi- 
bly more permanent in its character, or at least unchangeable 
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except by the will of the electors of the state. For, once being 
made and adopted as part of the constitution, it is not subject to 
alteration and amendment except by a proposal to amend, carried 
by a two-thirds vote of all the members elected to each of the two 
houses of the legislature, and then approved and ratified by a ma- 
jority vote of the qualified electors voting on such amendment. 


The constitutional provision enacted in 1879 and now in force 
provides : 


ART. XIV, Sec. 1. The use of all water now appropriated, or that may here. 
after be appropriated, for sale, rental, or distribution, is hereby declared to be « public 
use, and subject to the regulation and control of the state in the manner to be pre. 
scribed by law; provided, that the rates or compensation to be collected by any person, 
company or corporation in this state for the use of water supplied to any city and 
county, or city or town, or the inhabitants thereof, shall be fixed, annually, by the 
board of supervisors, or city and county, or city or town council, or other governing 
body of such city and county, or city or town, by ordinance or otherwise, in the man- 
ner that other ordinances or legislative acts or resolutions are passed by such body and 
shall continue in force for one yearand nolonger. Such ordinances or resolutions shall 
be passed in the month of February of each year, and take effect on the first day of 
July thereafter. Any board or body failing to pass the necessary ordinances or resolu- 
tions fixing water rates, where necessary, within such time, shall be subject to peremp- 
tory process to compel action at the suit of any party interested, and shall be liable to 
such further processes and penalties as the legislature may prescribe. Any person, 
company or corporation collecting water rates in any city and county, or city or town 
ip this state, otherwise than as so established, shall forfeit the franchises and water 
works of such person, company or corporation to the city and county, or city or town 
where the same are collected, for the public use. 


The intent of the constitutional convention was to give the 
water companies no voice in the fixing of rates, but only a right 
to be heard by the board or other body charged with the duty, 
and the section has so been interpreted by the courts. Prior to 
1879, the company had the right to be represented upon the board 
by two members ; these two members were in the minority, but 
still constituted a representation for the company. This plan does 
not appear to have been unpopular or to have caused any friction 
between the company and its consumers, but it was not provided 
for by the constitutional provision. 

There have been some adjudications under this constitutional 
provision, but the only ones of interest are the decisions that the 
obligation on the part of the company to ‘‘furnish water to the 
extent of their means to such city and county or city or town in 
case of fire or other great necessity free of charge” was wholly 
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abrogated, and that the rates as fixed by the supervisors or other 
governing body must be reasonable. 

Thus the protection which is afforded consumers from exhorbi- 
tant rates, is the power of the board of supervisors (the city council) 
to fix annually the rates charged for water, subject to review 
by the courts in case suit is brought. 


EFFECT OF PUBLIC CONTROL. 


It has been claimed by the advocates of municipal ownership 
that the vesting of this power in the local board creates an element 
of corruption in politics and enables the board to levy tribute on 
the water company in exchange for votes in favor of high water 
rates. Assertions to this effect have been made nearly every year 
for the past decade by the press, but in no instance have the state- 
ments been verified, notwithstanding the fact that the books of 
the water company are open to the inspection of every board of 
supervisors and to the grand juries. These continual rumors, 
however, doubtless had much to do with the preamble in Article 
12 of the new charter of San Francisco, in which is was resolved 
that it was the ‘‘ purpose and intention of the people of the city 
and county that its public utilities shall be gradually acquired and 
ultimately owned by the city and county.” 

The question which the voters and taxpayers of San Francisco 
now have under consideration, is whether the fixing of these rates 
by the board of supervisors is likely to be more demoralizing than 
the management and disbursement indirectly by them of millions 
of dollars every year, which would be the case if the works were 
owned by the city. 

How far has this control been effective? Statements filed by 
the company annually for the past twenty years and published in 
the municipal reports, show that the company has expended in 
land purchases, construction of reservoirs, pipe lines and other 
permanent improvements about $32,000,000. The corporation is 
capitalized for $26,000,000, of which amount $14,000,000 is stock, 
the market value varying between $95 per share and par. The 
balance is represented by bonds (about $7,000,000 at four per cent 
and $5,000,000 at six per cent) which sell in the market at from 
four to fifteen per cent premium. The value of the company’s 
system based on the market value of its securities is at. present, 
therefore, $28,000,000. 
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These facts show that the capitalization is some $6,000,000 be. 
low the actual capital expenditures, that interest charges are rea- 
sonable and that only a fair profit is made. From the point of 
view of the company municipal control does restrict. 


It has been stated that the cost of water ($200 per million 
gallons upon an average) is greater in San Francisco than in other 
cities. Whether such is actually the case, is impossible for me to 
determine. One would naturally expect it to be true even though 
the works at San Francisco were managed more efficiently than 
elsewhere, for an adequate supply is far more expensive in San 
Francisco. In nearly all other large cities, there is an abundant 
supply of fresh water immediately at hand, and it is therefore not 
necessary to conduct the water from so great distance as is the 
case with the Spring Valley Water Works. Further, in San 
Francisco and the vicinity, the annual rainfall is uncertain and it 
is necessary to store a.three years’ supply of water to guard 
against a probable water famine. The cost of fuel is also a large 
item of expense, the price being nearly three times greater than 
in many Eastern cities. These elements have been considered in 


establishing water rates, and I think it is the consensus of opinion 
that the present rates are nct excessive. 
Although the present supply is adequate and pure, and the 


water rates are generally considered reasonable, the advisability 
of municipal operation is being discussed. 


MOVEMENT FOR MUNICIPAL OPERATION. 


Shortly after the adoption of the new constitution 1879, 
elaborate proceedings were had by the municipal authorities 
toward the acquisition of a water supply to be owned by the city 
and county. No results were obtained beyond a thorough investi- 
gation of the water sources available and the probable cost. An 
offer was made on behalf of the municipality to the Spring Valley 
Water Works for the acquisition of its plant. A counter offer was 
made by the water company. While the amounts involved were 
not very far apart, no common agreement was reached, and the 
question of public ownership, with the exception of occasional 
discussion and limited proceedings, lapsed until the adoption of 
the new charter by the city and county in 1899. The charter 
takes up the question of public utilities with a broad and fixed 
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declaration, and as its provisions are in some respects new to 
legislation, they are quoted at some length. 


ARTICLE XII. 
ACQUISITION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES. 

It is hereby declared to be the purpose and intention of the people of the city and 
county that its public utilities shall be gradually acquired aud ultimately owned by the 
city and county. To this end it is hereby ordained : 

Sec. 1. Within one year from the date upon which this charter shall go into 
effect, and at least every two years thereafter until the object expressed in this pro- 
vision shall have been fully attained, the Supervisors must procure through the City 
Engineer plans aud estimates of the actual cost of the original construction and com- 
pletion by the city and county of water works, gas works, electric-light works, steam, 
water or electric power works, telephone lines, street railroads and such other public 
utilities as the Supervisors or the people by petition to the Board may designate. * * * 

Sec. 2. After such plans and estimates shall have been procured and filed, the 
Supervisors shall, at as early a date as they may deem for the best interests of the city 
and county, enter into negotiations for the permanent acquisition by the city and 
county, by original construction, condemnation or purchase of such or any of said pub- 
lic utilities as they may regard most important to the city and county to be first acquired 
and to formulate and submit to the electors of the city and county, at a special election» 
propositions for the permanent acquisition and ownership thereof. 

Before submitting propositions to the electors for the acquisition by original 
construction or condemnation, of public utilities, the Supervisors must solicit and con- 
sider offers for.the sale to the city and county of existing utilities in order that the elect- 
ors shall have the benefit of acquiring the same at the lowest possible cost thereof. 

Sec. 3. When a petition or petitions signed by electors of the city and county 
equal in number to fifteen per centum of all the votes cast at the last preceding general 
election shall be presented to the Supervisors, setting forth that the signers thereof 
favor the acquisition by the city and county of any public utility, and requesting the 
board to prepare for submission to the electors of the city and county, as hereinafter 
provided, a proposition for the acquisition of such utility, it shall be the duty of the 
board to immediately take such steps or to enter into such negotiations as will enable it 
to formulate such a proposition for submission te the electors as aforesaid. * * * 
The Mayor shall also have the right to formulate and submit to the electors a separate 
proposition from that formulated by the Supervisors for the acquisition of the utility 
named in said petition. Atthe next municipal election after the formulation of such 
propositions by the Supervisors and the Mayor, the Board of Election Commissioners 
shail submit to the electors the two alternative propositions. The proposition receiv- 
ing a majority of the votes cast thereon shall be adopted; but in case the votes cast in 
favor of both propositions shall not exceed one-half the total number of votes cast 
thereon, both propositions shall be deemed rejected. 

Nothing in this section shall be so construed as to prohibit the Supervisors from 
responding to the aforesaid petition of the electors requesting the acquisition of any 
public utility by proceeding at once, without the submission of propositions to the 
electors as aforesaid, to pass an ordinance declaring its determination to acquire the 
same as provided in section six of this article and from proceeding thereafter to acquire 
the same in the manner hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 4. * * [Instance in which cost can be paid out of taxes.] * * 
In case, however, the cost of such public utility sought to be acquired under the 
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provisions of this article shall so far exceed the annual revenues of the city and county, 
in addition to the other necessary expenditures thereof, as to render it necessary to 
incur a municipal bonded indebtedness for such purpose, then the Supervisors, in sub- 
mitting propositions to the electors for the acquisition thereof, shall specify therein the 
amount of the proposed honded indebtedness, the rate of interest thereon, and whether 
such bonded indebtedness shall be incurred. At least two-thirds of the electors voting 
thereon at such election shall be necessary to secure such acquisition and to warrant the 
issuance of municipal bonds therefor, as hereinafter set forth. 

Sec.5. * * [Result of election mandatory.] * * 

Sec. 6. * * [Due notice must be given as toJmeeting of Supervisors relative to 
purchase.] * * 

Sec. 7. * * [When such meeting may be held] * * 

Sec. 8. * * [Ordinance as to election on bond issue.] * * 

Sec. 9. * * [Notice of election.] * * 

Sec. 10. No indebtedness shall be incurred forthe acquisition of any public util. 
ity under the provisions of this article, which, together with the existing bonded in- 
debtedness of the city and county, shall exceed at any one time fifteen per centum of 
the assessed value of all real and personal property in the city and county. 

Sec. 11. The bonds issued under the provisions of this article shall be of the 
character of bonds known as serials, and shall be payable in lawful money of the United 
States. The Supervisors shall decide at the times of theissue of the bonds in what law- 
ful money of the United States said bonds shall be payable. Not less than one-fortieth 
part of the whole amount of indebtedness shall be paid each and every year, on a day 
and at a place to be fixed by the Supervisors, together with the interest on all sums un- 
paid at such date. 


* * [Provisions regarding sale, issuance and payment of bonds.] * * 


In compliance with the provisions of the new charter, the 
board of supervisors are now inviting proposals from corpora- 
tions and individuals to sell the city a water system, and numer- 
ous offers have been received. The Spring Valley Water Works 
in reply to the request of the supervisors, has within the past 
month sent a communication to them, agreeing to sell its system 
to the city at a price to be fixed by arbitration. The other prop- 
osition which seems to merit consideration is an offer from the 
Lake Tahoe Water Company, which is as follows : 

Proposition No. 1—To construct works of a capacity of 30,000,- 
000 gallons daily, single pipe line, for the sum of $17,600,000. 

Proposition No. 2—Same as No. 1, except two pipe lines from 
the intake reservoir, for the sum of $20,405,000. 

Proposition No. 3—Same as No. 2, except the capacity of the 
works above the intake reservoir to be 100,000,000 gallons daily, 
for the sum of $21,215,000. 

Proposition No. 4—To construct works of a capacity of 
100,000,000 gallons daily above the intake reservoir, and a capac- 
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ity of 60,000,000 gallons daily to San Francisco, single pipe line, 
for the sum of $29,772,000. 

Proposition No. 5—Same as No. 4, except two pipe lines from 
the intake reservoir, for the sum of $32,660,000. 


FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF MUNICIPAL OPERATION. 


The questions to be decided are financial. If the works 
are municipalized, how will the taxpayers and consumers be bene- 
fited? Whatis the tax now assessed against their property by 
reason of the annual payment from the city to the water company 
for fire hydrants, flushing sewers and watering the small parks ? 
(Golden Gate Park obtains its supply from wells). What will be 
the tax if the city owns the works? Will the rates to consumers 
be reduced under municipal ownership; and if so, will not the 
taxpayers have to make up the difference between receipts and 
expenses ? 

For the sake of illustrating the result of municipal ownership, 
Iam going to assume that the city determines to purchase the 
Spring Valley system and that it votes a boad issue of $30,000,000 ! 
for this purpose, payable in forty annual instalments with interest 
at three and one-half per cent per annum. To do this, provision 
will have to be made to pay each year either from water sales 
or taxation as follows : ‘ 

First,—One-fortieth of the principal. 

Second,—Interest on the outstanding bonds. 

Third,—New construction, operating expenses and taxes in 
counties outside of San Francisco. 

At present, water rates are fixed to give the private company 
first, five per cent interest on the value of its system (about 
$26,000,000) and second, taxes and operating expenses only. 
Nothing is allowed for a sinking fund, permanent improvements, 
or the purchase of land or water rights. The company re- 
tires its bonds as they mature by issuing new ones. It borrows 
when it needs money for investments. Under this plan the 
reader can readily see that a much larger sum would have to be 
raised annually during the next forty years if the city undertakes 
the purchase and management of its water works than is at pres- 
ent the case. For instance, the city (through taxation) has been 


1 This sum seems to be about what would need to be expended no matter whether 
new works were built or those of the present company purchased. 
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contributing but a small amount towards the income of the water 
company, the main burden being upon consumers as the following 
table will show : 


Table showing what water consumers and taxpayers have paid Spring Valley 
Water Works for past 9 years (1891-1899). 








DAILY FROM 
CONSUMPTION PER hte TAXPAYERS 


MILLION GALLONS, COMNUIEERS, (THE CITY.) 





19.33 $1,516,232.54 | $88,565.68 
19 41 1,571,612.33 85,988.18 
19.06 1,560,358.43 | 61,228.15 
19.58 1,555,322.05 | 96,846.33 
19.91 1,550,688.67 | 137,235.78 
21.25 1,553, 152.59 213,917.78 
23.77 1,499,093.48 228,087.07 
23.95 - 1,490,921.55 | 245,165.50 
25.01 1,546,939.02 | 240,878.77 











Nearly ninety per cent of the amount shown in the above table 
which the city pays annually to the water company comes from a 
charge of five dollars per fire hydrant per month. The total 
amount from the city amounted, during the year 1899, to a tax 


rate of about six cents on each one hundred dollars’ valuation of 
real and personal property, or about thirteen per cent of the tota 
receipts of the company. 

During the year 1899, the consumption of water in San 
Francisco was nine thousand one hundred and twenty-nine million 
gallons, and the cost of operating the system of the Spring Valley 
Water Works and making the necessary repairs to the plant for 
that year, was $444,864.59. The total income for the year was 
$1,903,411.85. Of this sum water consumers in the City and 
County of San Francisco paid $1,546,939.02. The city paid $240,- 
878.77 for water furnished for fire purposes, flushing sewers and 
irrigating the small parks throughout the city. The balance of 
the income was made up from water sales to vessels and from 
rents received from the company’s lands. The actual cost, there- 
fore, exclusive of taxes on the properties and franchises of the 
company, dividends to stockholders and interest on bonds, was $50 
per million gallons, and the difference between this cost and the 
amount received, about $150 per-million gallons, was applied to the 
payment of taxes, the interest on the outstanding bonds and 
dividends to the stockholders. The outlay for constructing new 
pipe lines, acquiring additional rights of way and the purchase of 
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additional real estate necessary to protect the water rights and 
water-sheds of the company, which in 1899 amounted to $708,- 
430.44, was paid for out of the proceeds of the sale of bonds. 

If the city could not operate its plant at less expense than the 
Spring Valley Water Works, and no one claims it could, what 
benefit would be derived from municipal ownership? There is no 
escaping the fact that if the city purchases the water works now 
owned by the Spring Valley company, or acquires any other 
supply, there will be a fixed annual charge to meet, consisting of 
sinking fund, interest, operating expenses and new construction. 
The total of these accounts must be provided for in two ways: 
first, by the sale of water to consumers, and second, by taxation 
on all real and personal property within the city. 

Assume that the cost of operating expenses under municipal 
management will be about the same that it has been under the 
management of the Spring Valley Water Works—$500,000 per 
annum. Assume also that the expenditure for new construction 
will be about $500,000 per annum, for that’amount is what will be 
expended by the Spring Valley Water Works to provide a supply 
of 100,000,000 gallons daily for San Francisco. In addition, there 
will be $1,050,000 in interest for the first year (interest on $30,- 
000,000 at three and one-half per cent), a sinking fund charge of 
$750,000, and a loss of about $200,000 per annum in taxes by rea- 
son of the change of ownership ; a total of $3,000,000. In the last 
year of the forty-year period, the total expenses to be met, in- 
cluding loss of taxes for the purposes of comparison, would be 
$2,000,000 and the average for the whole period would be over 
$2,500,000. Assuming that the income from sale of water to. 
consumers would be the same as at present, there would be 
remaining in the first year a deficit of $1,500,000 and in the last 
of $500,000, an average of $1,000,000 to be met by general taxa- 
tion. Comparing this amount with the sum actually so raised in 
1899—$240,000—it is evident that a burden six times as heavy the 
first year, twice as heavy the last year or four times as heavy for 
each year upon an average would be imposed upon the taxpayers, 
provided the water supply was municipalized. 

In other words, whereas real estate now contributes about six 
cents on each one hundred dollars of the assessed value every year 
towards the maintenance of the Spring Valley system, this being 
the amount charged for water supply for fire purposes, etc., under 
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municipal operation, the tax on real and personal property the 
first year of the bond issue would be increased to thirty-six 
cents per one hundred dollars, and the last year of the bond issue 
the tax would still be twelve cents on each one hundred dollars, 

Of course, rates could be increased and the burden shifted 
from the taxpayer to the user, but there isa heavy load to be 
borne by someone. It arises from the fact that the city is obliged 
to pay not only operating expenses and interest, but sinking fund 
charges as well, whereas at present the users are paying only oper. 
ating expenses and interest (or dividends). 

As it seems to be impossible for a city to conduct an enter. 
prise as economically as a private corporation, operating expenses 
will be considerably higher under municipal operation, thus materi- 
ally increasing the deficit. The increase in population will probably 
call for larger expenditures under new construction than allowed 
for, but this would probably be offset by the increased receipts 
from this source, so that this item may be omitted. It should be 
borne in mind, however, that it has been the policy of city officials, 
undoubtedly a just one, to reduce water rates instead of to raise 
them, and that although the number of ratepayers and the water 
consumption has largely increased during the past nine years, the 
revenue from this source in 1899 was no larger than in 1891. Thus 
the burden upon the taxpayers will probably be much more rela- 
tively instead of less. 

Thus I conclude that it would be unwise for San Francisco to 
municipalize its water supply. The city is protected by abundant 
and powerful provisions, the supply is all that could be desired, 
_and financial loss would follow the experiment. 





Is A THIRD PARTY NECESSARY IN MUNICIPAL REFORM 
WORK ? 


By Jonn JAy CHAPMAN. 


The impulse that makes us wish to form a third party isa 
sincere one. Jt comes from a desire to do something useful and 
consecutive in politics; and our first thought is to imitate the 
political parties. Everyone concedes that citizens’ movements 
are useful. Why then should we not have a coutinuous citizens’ 
movement, organized in such a way as to be a permanent force in 
politics? We know that in order to improve our public life we 
must have continuity of effort. Ought we not to have continuity 
of formal organization ? 

Perhaps no man could have been wise enough to see in ad- 
vance the fallacy in this reasoning, which seems so plausible ; but 
our experience has showed us that the organization of a perma- 
nent third party is both impossible and undesirable. The reason at 
the bottom of this impossibility is that our true aim is a purely 
moral aim: we desire to benefit the community by raising the 
standards of political conduct. It is idle to pretend that we ought 
to have some more definite aim than this, that we ought to adopt 
some cause like Municipal Gas or Small Parks; some program 
that men could understand and subscribe to, some positive basis, 
some demand for a specific thing. As a matter of fact we are not 
set in motion by a desire for a specific thing. If we pretend that 
we want any specific thing we deceive ourselves. And we shall 
be undeceived, very likely, in the outcome; for we shall receive 
what we ask for at the price of some moral turpitude—and we 
shall be disgusted. 

Let a man once discover, by refiection or by bitter experience, 
that the nature of his interest in reform politics is, at bottom, a 
moral—not to say a religious—impulse to do good to his fellow 
men, and two things will become clear to him. First, that the 
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running of independent candidates is a valuable form of political 
activity, and should be kept up continously until the regular 
parties themselves nominate men whose moral standards are as 
high as those of the independents. And second, that this 
putting up of independent candidates must be done each time by 
a group of individuals who are not themselves organized into a 
party, or into a club, or into anything which can be bought, 
threatened or controlled. 

In other words, the reformers have got to live at the top notch 
of an initial enthusiasm. They are always at the beginning, un. 
committed to particular schemes, men or heirarchies. They are 
always engaged in putting forth the first expensive effort that 
shall help them find their true friends. They can safely rely upon 
nothing but their cause and their activity. They must take up 
each campaign afresh, with no added help from the past, except 
the confidence which their honesty may have earned, and the ex- 
perience their labor has given them. 

The outlook upon endless and thankless hard work discour- 
ages many men. The persistency of those that keep az it is a 
mystery to most of the world, and indeed the workers get a sort 
of admiration for stubborn grit ; for the world thinks that the 
men themselves must know their labor is worthless, and that they 
continue to do it out of desperation and habit. But the truth is 
that the utility of conscientious work is revealed to the men who 
do it. They see accomplishment where everyone else sees only 
failure. And the harder they work the more sharp-sighted they 
become as to the usefulness of just such work as their own. A 
man at twenty-five will hardly be content with anything less 
than sweeping changes in society. He believes that he can do 
great things in a short time. As time goes on he becomes unde- 
ceived as to the speedy nature of reform; but the very experience 
which teaches him that sweeping and sudden reforms are not to 
be expected, reveals to him the reality of those slow and not 
always visible changes for the better which patience and con- 
tinous effort bring in. Thus the mainspring of motive in him 
remains as strong as ever. 

I have thrown together the following suggestions as to why 
party organization is a danger in the conduct of moral reforms; 
and especially in the conduct of our own cause which is simply 
moral agitation in its purest form. 



















A THIRD PARTY UNNECESSARY. 


PARTY ORGANIZATION UNNECESSARY. 


What is it that we expect to do with our party after it is 
formed? Surely everyone knows. We intend to run candidates 
for office, promote legislation, hold meetings, distribute lit- 
erature, affect public opinion, stimulate public spirit. There is no 
one of these things which really requires party machinery. In- 
deed, all our reforms have hitherto been done without party ma- 
chinery, and yet the idea floats in our minds, that sooner or later 
we must form a party. We are used to seeing all political influ- 
ence housed in party organizations and have not had time to dis- 
cover that effectual influence, practical power for good can come 
from men who have no party organization, nay from men whose 
public power is due to their hostility to their own party organiza- 
tion: witness Comptroller Coler. 

Comptroller Coler has appealed to the conscience of the com- 
munity and has aroused in all minds a hope, a demand, for better 
government. Now this demand operates on all the people at once. 
It tends to make the regular parties put forward good men. It 
raises the standards of municpal politics. But there is no way by 
which Coler could form a party and become the beneficiary,—reap 
the reward, as it were,— of the new movement which his example 
has started. If Coler should form a party he would be joined by 
some men who were self-seekers, and the public would begin to 
distrust him at once. Moreover, it would be said that Coler 
thought all the good men in the community could be separated 
from the rest and made to come under his banner. 


INFLUENCE OF INDEPENDENT VOTERS UPON PARTIES. 


A reformer who excites a desire for virtue in other men’s 
breasts must be encouraged if these other men accept virtue 
wherever they can find it. They ask it first from their own 
leaders. If they are Republicans they demand a candidate of 
a higher stamp than their old candidates. They become restive 
under an old leader. A faction developes inside the party 
which protests against a Quigg or a Hess, and after a few 
efforts, succeeds in replacing him with a slightly higher class 
of man. They thus begin to purify their own party, they begin to 
abolish part of the iniquity that now offends them, and in this way 
the influence of the reformer creeps at second hand into the party 
organizations, not destroying them, not even threatening their 
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existence, but changing their character. Meanwhile the men 
whose activity started this ferment within the party themselves 
stand altogether outside of the party organization, and continue 
to stimulate the entire public, including the organization men, 
to a higher sense of public duty. These stimulators and origin- 
ators of new public standards are always the most important 
factor in the life of a nation. They do more good than any other 
single factor in politics. 

The charge is brought against reformers and reform candidates 
that they seem to think all the virtue of society is lodged in them- 
selves. This charge is justified the instant the reformers set up 
an organization and ask anyone to support that organization. 
It is not justified if they merely put a set of candidates in the field 
and appeal to the public on the private character and record of 
these candidates. ‘‘Do not trust us,” they say; ‘‘look at these 
candidates, and if you will not vote for them, go force your parties 
to put up others of as good a character.” 


So long as reformers in taking action upon any public matter, 


merely call upon the citizen to support their cause on the merits, 
and solely upon the merits, of the matter in hand, they cannot be 
charged with pretending to be holy. So long as reformers ask 
nothing whatever for themselves, they cannot be thought selfish. 
‘* Well,” it is objected, ‘‘ but the mere running for office is a sign 
of selfishness.” Not in a man who has no organization behind 
him. This is not thought selfish. It is thought foolish by people 
who do not understand the reason for it; but it is never thought 
selfish even by the most cynical. 


PARTIES DO NOT INSPIRE CONFIDENCE. 


Thus we are obliged to confess that, even if mere considera- 
tions of practical expediency were to govern us, they would be 
enough to make reformers abandon formal organization. In one 
word, you cannot get public confidence till you abandon formal 
organization. But there are greater reasons than this. The end 
which the reformer has in mind is not to govern people but to 
teach them to govern themselves ; not to make men intrust their 
affairs to his guidance but to make men intrust their affairs to 
the guidance of honest agents. The reformer’s success consists 
in the improvements brought into public life by his activity. It 
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is victory enough for him if he gets good government at all, or if 
he gets ever so slight a change for the better. 

Do I truly care whether an honest administration of New 
York city comes from Tammany Hall or from the Republican 
party? I do not. Does anyone wish to make another party 
because there are not parties enough already? Surely not, but 
because he thinks that his new party will be a party of purity. 
As if everyone did not know that a party cannot be kept pure. 
It has never been done in the history of the world. There have 
been pure individuals but no pure parties. The instant a party 
gets a little power, whether the power of office or the power of 
influence, there will be some men in it who can make use of that 
power to promote their own private ends. Fundamentally speak- 
ing, it is a lie for you to call anything you get up a reform party. 
The only reform it contains will be the individual courage of the 
men who are init. In so far as the other parties contain men of 
courage, they also are reform parties. And so the popular preju- 
dice against the pre-emption of virtue by reform parties is founded 
in scientific fact. 

PARTIES PRODUCE BOSSES. 


There is still another and even more fundemental reason why 
reformers should not seek to form a party or a paper organization 
of any sort. The regular parties, while pretending to be represent- 
ative in character, are in reality alwaysrun by afew men. The 
concerted action of large bodies of men is obtained by a manipula- 
tion of party machinery. In other words;, the party system which 
reformers are asked to imitate is a fraudulent affair, which seems 
to record the will of the majority but really only executes the will 
of afew leaders. Now whatever may be said as to the theory of 
representative government, and whatever argument be made 
showing that a proper Organization ougit not to be a creature of 
its leaders, it is one of the facts of history that all organizations 
have been creatures of their leaders and that they have been kept 
in existence because they were necessary as a means of promulgat- 
ing the will of a clique. The leader of a reform movement would, 
if he were to form an organization, be obliged to use his organiza- 
tion in the same way. He must go through the pretense of obey- 
ing, while he is really commanding. This bit of hypocrisy is 
inherent in the party idea, and the resort to it always destroys the 
moral influence of reformers who adopt the party idea. 
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WHAT COURSE SHOULD BE FOLLOWED ? 


If these things are true, then the practical question is how to 
get heard by ‘the public without going through the pretense of 
forming a party. The answer is easy. It is simply a matter of 
doing with the hand what you propose to invent a machine to do. 
Put up your candidates, hold your meetings, issue your literature, 
You will have to doit on asmall scale at first, but, on the other 
hand, you will get rid of all wire pulling and delay. No one can 
stop you from proceeding at once into action. If reformers will 
only be content to ask no recognition and no favor, and to give no 
recognition and no favor, there is no end of their influence for 
good, and no beginning to their power for evil. 

Now it will be thought that this course contemplates at least 
a group of men in a town who shall take up the reforms, and 
that to make a beginning is hard. This is perfectly true. You 
have got, in any case, to assume the existence of one or two 
earnest men, who want, say, a reform mayor. The question is 
whether they shall start a reform organization to run a mayor 
or shall run a mayoralty candidate themselves, simply asking help 
from their fellow citizens. Now there is no stage of public 
sympathy for their movement, in which it will not be an ad- 
vantage to the cause of reform for the men to do the nominat- 
ing themselves. Take the case of the maximum ‘power that they 
can wield. Suppose everybody in the community agrees with 
them. Everyone wants a reform mayor. Then why go through 
the superfluous formation of a party? Let the men put 
up an honest candidate; he will be elected. Take the 
minimum case. No one wants a new mayor except the 
two reformers. Then the men must put him up themselves and 
cast two votes for him. In this latter case the greatest political 
need of the town will be to see two independent men cast their 
votes for a mayor of their own choosing. The reformers wil! be 
doing the very maximum to stimulate independent voting in the 


town. 
In the first case a party of purity was unnecessary because 


the people were independent. In the second case, it was impossi- 
ble because the people were hide-bound partizans. In the latter 
case, any organization which our two reformers started would 
have tied their hands and suppressed their activity. The same 
reasoning holds true as to any intermediate condition in the reform 
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sentiment of the town. To individuals, few or many, who really 
want reform, organization is unnecessary; to individuals who 
want no change in conditions, organization is an anchor to wind- 
ward. To individuals who fluctuate, as most men do, between 
two states of mind, who remain radicals during one week and be- 
come conservatives during the next, organization is a damper 
which deadens their moments of enthusiasm and perpetuates 
their moments of despair. A man’s impulses towards active work 
are forever being checked by his party associates, and his rivulet 
of will is lost in a swamp of inaction. He is checked in his stride 
till he loses all courage and grows to believe that spirited activity 
is impossible in politics just because it is impossible in an organiza- 
tion. He is turned into a helpless and disappointed man merely 
because he mistook the means of reform and relied upon organ- 
izations, when he should have relied solely upon persons. The 
worst result of past reform organizations has been that they 
planted despair in the hearts of young men: and we may expect 
a great change for the better the instant our reform leaders shall 
have learned to discard formal procedure. 


VALUE OF EXPERIENCE. 


But note this, the first two reformers which a town puts 
forth do not spring up full-blown like Minerva from the head of 
Zeus. They come blundering into the field and reel about making 
mistakes. It will take these men ten years of bitter experience to 
learn that they must not form any organization. Therefore, 
when you see a man forming a Party-of- Purity, tell him only one 
thing: ‘‘ Do not be discouraged when you find that this plan fails. 
This trial was necessary in order that you might discover what 
not todo. The next experiment you make will involve less effort, 
and bring better results. But this experiment was necessary.” 

There is no single mistaken thing that the New York 
reformers have done that was not necessary. We have been 
learning that, for our purposes, party organization was futile in 
practice and false in theory. 

Does it not require a few years in any line of life to learn the 
principles of a business? And do we not always discover that 
the friends we make, the agents we rely on, the powers we serve 
must be built up slowly ? The slow part of the reformer’s educa- 
tion is to get him to see that he must rely on himself. When this 
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point has been reached everything begins to move quickly. For 
instance, as soon as your little group of independents has taken 
action once or twice, it becomes a recognized political force in the 
town. Nothing happens there which does not have some reference 
to the men of this group. They are constantly in the minds of 
all the citizens, and the politicians have to make allowance for the 
reform element by omitting some traditional villainy. 

The mobility and light-armed activity of the reformers is what 
makes them effective. I can tell you at once which five men in 
my town can be counted upon to get up a movement over night, 
It has taken over ten years to find them out. But was there any 
other means of finding them? I have afriendin Binghamton who 
can tell me all about the state of the reform sentiment in his tvwn. 
He does not have to call a convention in order to determine whether 
or not Binghamton can lend aid in a state campaign against the 
Ramapo Water Company. He knows just which men in the town 
are at the present moment clear of Ramapo influence and just about 
how much support they can get from the general public in any 
fight they set up. He knows that the Ramapo Company is an- 
other name for the Political Machines, and that if he formed a 
political organization it would be worth the Ramapo’s while to 
hamstring his organization by corrupting some of its weaker 
members. 

SPOILS—THE OBJECT OF PARTIES. 

Political parties m2asure their success by the number of offices 
they capture, and so we are told that reformers have no power un- 
less they capture offices. This is like trying to measure how much 
good a man does by how much money he earns. Itisabsurd. Of 
course you cannot measure the influence for good done bya re- 
form campaign, any more than you can measure the influence of 
six months of boarding school on your eldest boy. You can 
hardly ever measure the influence of any good thing. You can- 
not measure the good influenve of St. Luke’s Hospital. And no 
reformer ought to expect Providence to present him with a half 
yearly balance sheet for him to show to his friends. But there is 
avery consoling feature about reform work if taken up in the 
right spirit. It makes not much difference what you lay your 
hands to, or whether it would generally receive the name of 
politics, or charity, or education ; so long as it tends to make men 
public spirited and tender-hearted, it is valuable. You can trace 
any effective charitable or educational work rizht home to its 
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political effect, or any bit of politics right home to its educational 
effect. That is the reason why all of us, without knowing exactly 
why we do so, concede the first place of honor to those workers 
who live among the poor. These men, within their limits, accom- 
plish all reforms at once. The rest of us have to justify ourselves 
and our work by showing that in the end it operates as theirs does 
in making men honest, self-respecting and high-minded. 

The workers among the poor show the maximum of self- 
sacrifice, and therefore we approve of them ; they show also the 
maximum of what is visible in results, can see their kindergartens 
and their libraries, and therefore we approve of them. The polit- 
ical reformer sacrifices, at the best, a few hours or months of his 
time. He does not present a very heroic spectacle. The severest 
class of political reformers among us do no more than might be 
expected of any right-minded man in a democracy. The results 
which these men accomplish are a change in the political atmos- 
phere. Such results are too indefinite to be noticed ; and unless 
aman has had a hand in a reform movement himself, he is apt to 
believe that such changes for the better are phenomena of nature, 
and occur by themselves, without anyone's effort, and in spite of 
all apathy. 

Hence it is that agitation for morality in politics is not a pop- 
ular occupation. And yet nothing else will do the peculiar educa- 
tional work which this kind of activity accomplishes. It is both 
a harder job and a greater service to mankind to make a banker 
vote against his party than to make him give $1,000 to a hospital. 
For not only is the vote very apt to cost him $50,000 in loss of 
business, but the vote causes him to think; while the gift of 
$1,000 allows him to dine and sleep in peace, and is apt to be a 
good investment at that. 

The average American citizen has an idea that if only the 
reformers would take the proper course they could no doubt ac- 
complish much. He will agree to anything which does not call on 
him for work. He is glad when you tell him that a third party 
is not desired, but is outraged if he hears that anything can be 
done except through a party. He revels in any line of reasoning, 
whether optimistic or pessimistic, which leaves him free of the 
business ; and avoids any reasoning which leads up to his taking 
ahand in reform. When all is said on the matter, this remains 
the practical question in America, to get the average man to see 
that reform is his business. 





INDEPENDENT PARTIES. 
By A. S. HaiGcut. 


The average business man is so occupied with his affairs that 
he would believe his obligations as a citizen fully discharged when 
he registers prior to and votes on election day. No thought is 
given to the issues of the campaign, and he supports his party 
nominees or votes the opposition ticket without knowing anything 
as to the qualifications, character and ability of the candidates, 
Conclusion is often deferred until he stands behind the curtain in 
the election booth, pencil in hand, when, if honest and sincere, he 
realizes for the first time that he cannot vote intelligently, and 
usually supports his party ticket right or wrong. Asked to take 
part in local matters, become a member of his ward organization, 
register for primary purposes, he excuses himself, leaving the mat- 
ter in the hands of the self.seeking or incapable, and blames every- 
one but himself because taxes are high and corruption every where. 

Until such men can be made to appreciate the responsibility 
that rests upon them, until they are willing to do their duty as 
citizens, because it is duty, we need look for no permanent relief 
from existing conditions. Rings, bosses, party ‘‘ organizations,” 
schemes of all kinds will permeate all political bodies and nullify 
largely the efforts of any who seek to counteract evil influences. 

Spasmodic efforts from time to time, by the best men of all 
parties, will continue to be made, but the boss will use the organ- 
ization to defeat his own party whenever his supremacy is in dan- 
ger, just as Mr. Low was defeated in 1897. The fact that the 
candidate is a man of unquestionable ability, spotless character, 
sterling integrity and lofty patriotism will avail nothing. On the 
contrary, these only serve to make him more objectionable to the 
boss, because such a man cannot be used to further his purposes. 

Two such organizations, controlled by two bosses, are the two 
great political parties of to day in the Empire State. As if by 
agreement the territory or zones of influence seem to have been 
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apportioned by them. One confines its operations generally to the 
City of Greater New York, the other to the State at large. As be- 
tween the two, there is no choice for an honest man. When 
necessary to maintain supremacy against an independent move- 
ment, the bosses will form a coalition and elect which party shall 
temporarily go down in defeat and be resurrected when the clamor 
of public opinion has subsided. Neither is actuated by motives 
considered honest or honorable by honorable men in the daily 
walks of life, and no ambitious man seeking political preferment, 
can come in contact with them and not be soiled by the associa- 
tion. 

Such being the existing conditions, it is pertinent to inquire as 
to the origin and growth of these organizations and the possibility 
of relief from their depredations. 


EVOLUTION OF THE BOSS. 


No one will deny that their roots are planted in the formative 
periods of those great corporations that wanted special legislation, 
much of which should have been had for the asking, but more 
should never have been enacted. For many years their purposes 
were obtained by the employment of the ‘‘third house.” That 
proved expensive, was always uncertain, often dangerous and 
unavoidably attended with more or less publicity. A change of 
method became necessary. The situation required concentration : 
absolute power centered in a man who could act in a dual capac- 
ity, viz.: protect the corporations and control the legislature. 
Once controlling the legislature, the executive could be check- 
mated when necessary. And so it is that we have to-day in this 
Empire State, centered in one man, not a member of the legisla- 
ture, not the executive of the state chosen by the people by con- 
stitutional methods, but the boss and leader of “ the organiza- 
tion,” whose will is expressed by the vote of the senate and as- 
sembly and ratified by the executive whenever he chooses to exer- 
cise his power. Thus, by the process of development, we have 
come to a time when the Republican party in the State of New 
York has become a disgrace to the party in the nation and a men- 
ace to its administration of national affairs. 

Carried to a logical conclusion it must end in the disruption 
of the government or the destruction of the party, unless checked 
by the people at the fountain head of the difficulty. What can 
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be done in New York State will be done in other states. In fact, it 
is being done, and everywhere there is an under-current of dis. 
satisfaction not expressed in the public press. Men are slowly 
becoming conscious that their rights have been usurped by political 
organizations controlling parties; and the ‘‘post of honor” has 
become ‘‘the private station,” for good men decline nominations 
because they will not become the instrument of the boss. Con- 
ventions no longer express the will and wishes of the people. The 
real executive is the boss. The nomination just now forced upon 
Governor Roosevelt, against his better judgment and wishes, was 
for purposes obvious to all. No sane man believes he would have 
been renominated for governor if Mr. Platt could have prevented 
it, or elected if nominated, but he was strong enough to render an 
unusual course necessary and the boss has ‘‘ kicked him up hill.” 


A THIRD PARTY NEEDED. 


I am one of those ‘‘ fool reformers” who believes the remedy 
can only be found in and through a third party movement, which 
will be independent of and quite distinct from the issues that 
divide us in national politics. 

Questions of municipal administration occupy the public mind 
to an extent heretofore unknown. These must extend and con- 
tinue with the increase of population, until they embrace the 
administration of the state; until the people of state and city 
realize their interests are mutual; until questions of national 
policy, in time of peace, can be separated from those of state and 
municipality. When this is done it will not be accomplished by 
either of the two parties who may at the time be dominant in the 
state, but by and through a third party, composed of the best 
elements of all parties united for the purpose of destroying the 
common enemy, protecting the interests of the people, securing to 
all the enjoyment of their rights, enacting proper laws, repealing 
improper laws, and enforcing all. 

When that time arrives the statute of limitations will not 
protect those caught red handed in official corruption, and com- 
missions of inquiry composed of men, eminent in the counse!s of 
the opposing party, will not be required or used by the executive 
to blind public opinion. 

It is hardly possible that any permanent good can be accom- 
plished by or through efforts confined to municipalities. They 
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cannot secure sufficient representation in the legislature, and so 
will go unrecognized by either party. Co-operation is therefore 
necessary, because success is impossible without it ; and when the 
good men of all parties in city and state conclude to resume the 
direction of their own affairs, parties, rings and bosses will go 
down before them. That party organizations will combine to de- 
feat independent movements is to be expected. That they can do 
so always, seems improbable. Whatever the fact, it remains true 
that out of such movements, always far in advance of general 
recognition, comes the destruction of old parties and the formation 
of new ones. As a Republican, I sincerely hope my party will not 
be destroyed in this way. 

‘wo years ago a little coterie of personal friends and admire rs, 
independents of all parties, nominated Colonel Roosevelt for Gov- 
ernor. He had just returned from the Spanish war where he was 
thought to have accomplished much. The people, wild with en- 
thusiasm, seized upon him as the military hero of the hour. No 
sooner had the independents nominated him, than the boss per- 
ceived he was a candidate the organization could not defeat. He 
must be endorsed or he must be nominated. To endorse would 
ruin the organization. To nominate would possibly destroy, and 
in any event checkmate, the independents. To obtain nomination 
by the organization, Colonel Roosevelt must throw the independ- 
ents overboard. That seems to have been the condition insisted 
upon and accepted. At any rate that is what was done, and 
doubtless on the general principle that ‘‘at times a man must cut 
loose from his associates and stand alone for a great cause.” No 
one doubted his integrity of purpose or that he was resolved to be 
a “practical reformer,” but many now believe him one of those 
“simple and sincere men who have a twist in their mental make- 
up.” 

If anyone believes that by the course persued he did more 
than delay the triumph of a third-party movement, let him watch 
subsequent events. The boss, unable to control him altogether be 
itsaid to Governor Roosevelt’s honor, and yet afraid to re-nomi- 
nate him for personal reasons, has been instrumental in removing 
him from the field of state politics. As a candidate for vice presi- 
dent, he must and will be supported by Republicans and inde- 
pendents alike, and ‘‘ with a disinterested purpose to serve the 
public” will continue to ‘‘strive steadily for reform.” His efforts 
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will be greatly appreciated by those sincere and honest friends 
who first put him in nomination and doubtless his co-operation 
will speed their cause in this state. Be that as it may, the inde 
pendents have but one course to persue. They must work and 
wait. Work, in order that the people may come to know what 
they are contending for. Wait, until understanding their motives 
and fully appreciative, in defense of their rights, they will tempor. 
arily lay aside party affiliations and join in the destruction of 
organizations that otherwise will destroy the state. 























MUNICIPAL REFORMERS IN PARTY POLITICS. 





By Joan W. KELLER. 





Politics is essentially practical. The individual or the body of 
individuals that enters politics with any other idea of using it to 
advantage will fail. Theories are all well enough in the abstract, 
but the theory that cannot be used practically has no place in 
politics. This does not necessarily mean the sacrifice of high 
principles or the abandonment of lofty ideas. Right must win in 
politics as elsewhere, and the political practice that places wrong 
above right must fail in the end. The individual who has no 
principles but looks to jpolitics merely for personal gain becomes 
either a barnacle on a political party or what is known in political 
circles as a ‘‘ striker.” The “striker” may be found first with one 
party and then with another, but always with that party which 
most serves his personal advantage. 

The question to be discussed is : How may a party of citizens 
banded together for a definite purpose attain that purpose when 
the banded party is not strong enough of itself to do what it wants 
to do. 

THE TRUE INDEPENDENT. 

On general principles I believe in parties. Nothing can be 
accomplished in politics without organization, and organization 
itself makes parties. There are individuals in the community 
who are so independent in their ideas, so dogmatic in their opin- 
ions, so isolated in their principles, that no party can be satis- 
factory to them because no large number of people can ever agree 
with them. These individuals are wont to flock alone and to chirp 
at political organizations great in number, as things of evil created 
against the public welfare. Such individuals can never accom- 
plish anything in politics because they never acknowledge that any- 
body else than themselves can be right even when the vast major- 
ity of their fellow citizens are of a different opinion from them- 
selves. 

The only sensible independent in politics is the man who ana- 
lyzes the platforms of opposing parties, strikes a balance 
between them and chooses that which he believes to be the best. 
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It is men of this kind that really hold the balance of power jn 
American politics whether it be national, state or municipal. Of 
course, when there is some great principle at stake and no existing 
party will stand for that principle, men who believe in it must 
band themselves together and fight for it even though it be through 
bitter and successive defeats, for it is better to lose knowing that 
one is right than to win knowing that one is wrong. 


THE REFORMERS ATTITUDE TOWARDS PARTIES. 


In matters of local government and of local reform, it seems 
to me that a body of men with a definite object in view would be 
justified in making an alliance with that party which could and 
would secure them the object sought, provided always that there 
was no sacrifice of principle in that alliance. The object, however, 
must always be for the public good and not for some individual 
benefit, For instance, if an assemblyman were to be elected in a 
close district, and the personal friends of a candidate should bargain 
with any party to elect that candidate on'condition that his per- 
sonal friends should vote with that party, there would be nothing 
in this condition but a mere barter of votes for office, a thing at 
once despicable and traitorous. 

On the other hand, if some reform were necessary in a com- 
munity where a pledge from a party would insure that reform, the 
people wedded to the reform would be justified, in my opinion, in 
voting for the party that would secure the reform, provided again 
that some greater principle were not sacrificed by such an arrange- 
ment. For instance, if there were a municipal election where 
some question of municipal improvement were involved, say rapid 
transit, and one party was pledged to rapid transit and other par- 
ties would not pledge themselves to it, I believe that an organiza- 
tion for the promotion of rapid transit would be justified in voting 
for the party pledged to rapid transit, provided there was not some 
greater issue at stake. Otherwise rapid transit would not be 
achieved, for if the dominant political parties were against it, it 
would be impossible to form a successful political organization in- 
volving no other principle and having no other purpose in view 
than the attainment of rapid transit. If, however, there should 
be some greater principle at stake in a campaign, something 
involving the morals of the community, a man would be untrue 
to himself to sacrifice the greater for the less. 
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PARTIES ESSENTIAL. 

The individual alone can do nothing in politics, because he 
can cast but one vote. To accomplish anything, he must get 
other individuals to associate with him and to vote as he votes. 
In order to do this, he must not despise the opinions of others. 
Men who differ from him may be wrong, but they are in all like- 
lihood honest in their difference, and political effect is generally 
the resultant of many forces. The individual who stands alone 
can accomplish nothing in politics, no matter how absolutely con- 
vinced he may be that he is right and the rest of the world is 
wrong. To attain his purpose, he must either convince enough 
other men that he is right to win at the polls or he must convince 
the leader or leaders of some organized political party that it is to 
the advantage of that party to make common cause with him in 
the attainment of his purpose. Personally, I am so much of a 
partisan that I would not look outside of my own party for means 
to attain any purpose by political means that I might have in 
view. But I can see no wrong in men who are not allied to 
parties, and there are many good men in this position, making 
alliances with any party for the attainment of a definite purpose, 
provided they do not sacrifice a greater principle in doing so. 
Otherwise how can they expect to get any political results ? They 
may sit alone forever and attain nothing, if they wait for great 
political parties to subordinate their principles for the single issue 
in which the small body of individuals may be interested. 

There are many peopie who believe firmly in tenement-house 
reform. They are enthusiasts on that subject. Suppose a mu- 
nicipal election were at hand and one of the two great parties in 
this city should declare for tenement-house reform and the other 
should declare against it. Would the tenement-house reformer 
be justified in voting for the party that declared for tenement- 
house reform although his sympathies had always been with the 
party that had declared againt it? I think he would be quite 
justified in doing so, provided there was no issue in the campaign 
that appeared to him to be of more importance than tenement- 
house reform. There is an organization in this city, the purpose 
of whose existence is the attainment of tenement-house reform. 
Would this organization be justified in making an alliance with 
one of the two parties in order to secure a plank in the platform 
of that party pledging it to tenement-house reform? I think it 
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would be, provided the organization considered that there was no 
other issue in the campaign involving a greater principle than 
tenement-house reform. 

So with all individuals and organizations having special ob- 
jects in view. If a farmer cannot harvest his own crop, he must 
get his neighbor to help him; but in order to get that neighbor, he 
must not only be willing but must promise to help the neighbor 
harvest the neighbor's crop. In American politics the individual 
benefit is always considered by the voter. If a man has large 
vested interests on a gold basis and believes that free silver will 
imperil them, he is not likely to vote for free silver, no matter 
what other issue may enter into a campaign. It takes a very broad 
and a very liberal mind to sacrifice the individual for the general 
good. The trust magnate will vote for the party that promises to 
protect trusts, and the individual striving to better his condition 
without any vested interests in trusts or any hope of such interests 
will vote with the party that promises to demolish them. The 
man who believes that his money interests will be conserved by 
protection will vote for protection, and the man who believes that 
his individual financial condition will be improved by free trade 
will vote for free trade. 

The argumentum ad hominem has become so fixed in American 
politics that it is the main resort for all political parties in all cam- 
paigns to obtain votes. Men that can look beyond themselves and 
vote for the general good at the sacrifice of their own pockets are 
extremely rare in this and all other countries. And so with politi- 
cal parties that are organized to win. They must come before the 
people with a formulated set of principles to which they are 
pledged to adhere. In some parties the platform lasts only till 
election, but the experiment of fooling the people is a dangerous 
one. To repeat it often is political suicide. The party is always 
looking forward to victory. It is always doing everything in its 
power to win. Therefore, it isopen to propositions from independ- 
ent organizations having special objects in view. I can see no 
reason why such an independent organization should not take ad- 
vantage of political conditions that lead to an alliance with power- 
ful parties, provided no principle is sacrificed in such a course, and 
I can see no other way for an independent organization to attain 
its purpose of municipal reform, unless the independent organiza- 
tion itself should grow into a dominant political party. 

















COUNCIL REFORM IN CHICAGO: 
WORK OF THE MUNICIPAL VOTERS’ LEAGUE. 





By Epwin Burritt SMITH. 





We have too long sought relief from municipal misrule by 
way of increased reliance on executive authority. There has 
been a tendency to rely less on the council, seek a temporary 
refuge in the executive and make the final stand in the courts. 
Thus, as our aldermen have become less representative of public 
and more of private interests, we have sought relief in an increase 
of affirmative executive power and a larger use of the negative 
authority of the courts. The retreat has been marked by various 
efforts to cripple the legislative authority before leaving it to the 
control of special interests. The authority taken from the council 
has been given to the executive. The powers of the mayor have 
been increased and new executive commissions and boards created. 

This policy has but whetted the insatiable appetite of the 
forces to which the council has been abandoned. In the pursuit 
thus invited, they have already acquired undue influence in execu- 
tive chambers; and signs are not wanting of their purpose to add 
the courts to their possessions. 


ORIGIN OF THE MUNICIPAL VOTERS’ LEAGUE. 


The alarm, due to a growing public perception of these ten- 
dencies, led early in 1896 to the organization of the Municipal 
Voters’ League of Chicago. In the preceding year, the council had 
reached the final stage of open and shameless corruption. Some 
fifty-eight of its sixty-eight members were organized into a “‘ gang” 
for public and corporate plunder. Within that year it granted to 
public service corporations and blackmailing syndicates, composed 
in part of its own members, six great franchises of untold value, 
in shameless disregard of the public protest and the mayor’s veto. 
The city council was in open alliance with the corrupt forces that 
have so long made municipal misrule a reproach to the American 
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name. Within a few years the principal franchises of the traction 
companies of the city were to expire. Plans to secure renewals in 
utter disregard of public rights were already laid. 

It was under these circumstances, and to stem this tide of 
public corruption, that the Municipal Voters’ League came into 
existence. The growing interest in municipal administration had 
brought into being and useful service the Civic Federation a few 
years earlier; and the agitation led by the Civil Service Reform 
Association had resulted in an excellent civil service law. The 
demand of good citizens of all elements of a great population for 
council reform had now become general. 

The task seemed all but impossible. The most urgent appeals 
a year before by the Civic Federation ‘‘ to attend the primaries” 
had resulted only in disappointment. The city was in the grasp 
of corrupt politicians and public service corporations. The 
national political organizations had long shared the spoils of the 
city in co-partnership as a ‘‘happy family.” The registration lists 
bore the names of fully three hundred and fifty thousand voters, 
about three-fourths of whom were of foreign birth or parentage. 
All these were absorbed in private pursuits. Could they be united 
in an effort to regain representative government? Few so be- 
lieved. 

It was in the face of these difficulties that, in January, 1895, 
some two hundred and fifty men representing various clubs and 
reform organizations met at the call of the Civic Federation to con- 
sider what might be done. There was a sharp discussion of 
a suggestion to organize a “ municipal party.” A committee 
of fifteen representative men finally reported to an adjourned 
meeting in favor of the formation of a ‘‘ Municipal Voters’ 
League,” to be composed of one hundred representative men, with 
power to act to secure the election of ‘‘ aggressively honest men” 
to the council and to sustain the civilservicelaw. The conference 
was hopelessly divided on the proposal to form a ‘‘ municipal 
party ” and so organized a league, leaving it to show by its works 
whether it should in time become a party. 


ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP. 


The committee of one hundred was composed of a republican 
and a democrat from each of the thirty-four wards of the city, and 
thirty-two chosen at large without regard to residence or party. 
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It met but twice, once to elect a president and give him authority 
to appoint an executive committee, and after the first campaign to 
receive the report of the executive committee and authorize it to 
perpetuate itself. 

The League, after its first campaign, assumed its present 
simple form of organization. The executive committee has a 
membership of nine. The term of service is three years. That of 
one-third of the members expires each year. Vacancies are filled 
by the unanimous vote of those holding over. In their choice, no 
attempt whatever is made equally to represent the political parties. 
There has usually been a majority of independent democrats on 
the committee. At present the committee is composed of eight 
members, there being one vacancy. Of these, five are lawyers, 
one is an architect, one is a business man, and one is the warden 
of a social settlement. Two have served since the organization of 
the League, and two since its first campaign. All are of the 
mugwump type. There has never been a division on political 
lines. Indeed, in the five campaigns in which the League has par- 
ticipated there has been but one important action taken that was 
not directed by the unanimous vote of the executive committee. 

The executive committee selects the officers from its own 
number. Their duties as officers are administrative, no final action 
on candidates or other important matters being ever taken with- 
out the vote of the committee. The executive committee appoints 
finance and other special committees, often from outside its own 
membership. It appoints ward committees usually of from one 
to five members. Their duties are to advise the executive com- 
mittee of local conditions ; upon its direction, to start movements 
for the nomination of independent candidates, or to secure their 
retirement ; and to perform such other duties as it may request. 
No person, committee or organization in any ward has authority 
to use the name of the League, or in any way to commit it for or 
against any candidate. This is regarded as vital to efficiency. The 
executive committee alone controls the use of its name. It is 
known by all that the League speaks only through letters and 
bulletins signed by its president or secretary ‘“‘by order of the 
executive committee.” 

The League has a large general membership composed of vot- 
ers in all parts of the city, who sign cards expressing approval of 
its purposes and methods. Many who do not even take the trouble 
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to send in their names regularly look for its recommendations and 
act upon them. No general meetings of the members are held. 
When a campaign is on, public meetings are sometimes called in the 
name of the League in wards in which it is making sharp contests. 


ASSISTANCE GIVEN BY THE PRESS. 


The League mainly relies on the mail and the press to com- 
municate its facts and recommendations to the voters. In 1897 
it mailed to every registered voter in the city a pamphlet giving a 
detailed history of franchise legislation for several years with the 
records in respect thereto of the retiring members of the council. 
As the work of the League has become known, it has relied more 
and more on the press as a means of communication with the vot- 
ers. Its report on the official records of the retiring half of the 
council, usually published about two months before the election of 
new members, is looked forward to as a sort of annual judgment 
day and is generally regarded as the ‘opening of the aldermanic 
campaign. Its final report on the qualifications of all candidates, 
usually published on the Friday preceding the election, places in 
the hands of all voters who care for it the facts from which to form 
their own conclusions for whom to vote. 

The cordial support of the League, through five consecutive 
campaigns, by the local press, illustrates anew the splendid public 
spirit of its proprietors. Full-page advertisements, purporting to 
show the reasonableness of their demands, were run for days in 
all the great dailies by the traction companies in the fight to obtain 
fifty-year extensions of their franchises, to which reference is made 
below. Yet all the papers, except the one owned by certain trac- 
tion interests, remained true to the cause of the people, actively 
supporting the League candidates for the council. Chicago owes 
much to the proprietors of her great newspapers. They have for 
years more and more sunk the ordinary rivalries of business and 
cordially united in effective support of whatever has made for 
civic betterment. Few know the extent or power of the influences 
which they have resisted to this end. The resources of the public 
service corporations of a great city are enormous. Like the cen- 
turion of old they say unto one, Go, and he goeth ; and to another, 
Come, and he cometh; and to their servants, Do this, and they 
doeth it. In their fight for fifty-year franchises, the traction com- 
panies of Chicago commanded the support of powerful stockholders, 
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bondholders, brokers and bankers—all whose interest it is to have 
floods of local investment securities of the highest possible value. 
All these, backed by the other public service corporations, exerted 
every possible influence upon the public press in behalf of special 
privilege. To the honor of the Chicago press, they secured but a 
single newspaper and that by direct purchase. 


CAMPAIGN METHODS. 


There is no attempt by the League to keep up the usual pre- 
tense of direct representation of its constituency. It assumes that 
character and capacity are the fundamental qualifications for use- 
ful public service ; that men having these qualities will faithfully 
represent the people, treat justly all private interests and dispose 
of every public question on its merits. It claims to represent only 
those who approve its purpose. It appeals for their support in 
every case only on the basis of the facts given to sustain its con- 
clusion and recommendation. The appeal is always to the 
individual voter through bulletins such as the following : 

Twenty-First Ward. 

. —Lawyer, 603 Kedzie Building, resides 33 North Grove place. 
Elected to council in 1898, with indorsement of League ; since assuming {office has 
made constant study of street railway situation ; instrumental in drafting new rules 
for council, including plan for standing committee on compensation, which rules failed 
of adoption ; fought street railways’ attempt to secure fifty-year franchises ; opposed 
Powers’ organization of council and voted for resolution establishing special committee 
on street railway legislation. He is an exceptionally strong and able man in the council 
and diligent in belia!f of the public welfare. ALL Goop Citizens SHouLtp Urner Him 
TO BE A CANDIDATE AND REGARDLESS OF Party SHOULD INsuRE His RE-ELECTION. 


—_——_ Ward. 
.—Republican ; insurance business, street ; residence, street. 
Born in State of New York ; moved to Michigan and enlisled at breaking out of the 
war ; has been in insurance business in Chicago for many years ; an old resident of the 
ward ; he declines to say whether he will or will not vote for or against fifty-year 
franchises and extensions ; bears a good business reputation. 

The first of the above recommendations, backed by an active 
campaign in the ward conducted by the League, resulted in the 
relection of the candidate as an independent. In the other case 
the candidate was defeated in an overwhelming republican ward, 
although the League was obliged to say of his opponent that his 
business record was not good but that he had ‘“‘signed League 
platform.” 

It is of course not to be supposed that such treatment of can- 
didates goes without question from those condemned. In every 
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campaign some bold but unwary members of “‘the gang” turn 
upon the League. How these opportunities are improved may be 
illustrated by an open letter by the president of the League given 
out a few days after the publication of its preliminary report on 
the retiring aldermen, as follows: 


Mr. ——-——, ALDERMAN FROM THE —— WARD. 

Dear Sir—Permit me to acknowledge receipt on this date of the open letter of the 
14th inst. with which you have honored me. You express surprise that your official 
record does not inspire the Municipal Voters’ League with confidence in your zeal in 
the defense of the city from fifty-year extensions of existing street railway franchises, 
This merely suggests that you may have underestimated the capacity of “ theoretical 
reformers” to draw conclusions from official records. We have simply said of you 
this; 

‘«_____: keeps restaurant at ————— street; lives ——-—— street ; elected 
to council in 1897; his record indicates weakness of character ; is recorded as not vot- 
ing on Commonwealth Electric, though against it after-veto ; opposed General Electric 
ordinance and gang organization of council committees ; voted to proceed with seven- 
teenth ward contest, for prohibiting action on franchise ordinances for thirty days after 
introduction and for appointment of special compensation committees; having made 
this good record he spoiled it by continuous support of the street railways in their fight 
for fifty-year extensions; he cannot be depended on and should be retired.” 

You will note that this is a simple recital of facts, with the conclusion that we 
have ventured to base upon it. You do not question these facts, but raise immaterial 
issues whether you have violated your pledge of two years ago to the League or failed 
to sustain the mayor ‘‘on all ordinances that have come up for consideration in the 
council.” If you will now quietly read our recital you will note that we express no 
opinion on these points. 

Our real offense, which you exaggerate into ‘‘license to traffic in the personal 
honor of mankind,” is merely our conclusion that you ‘‘cannot be depended on and 
should be retired.” We concede that it would be quite improper for us to pronounce 
judgment upon your fitness for re-election without stating with accuracy and plainness 
the facts upon which it rests. It may even yet occur to you that if our conclusion is 
unsupported by the facts stated, it must fall to the ground. Indeed, if the above recital 
of your votes on matters of vital public concern is a record of which you are proud and 
which entitles you to re-election as a champion of public as against corporate interests, 
we are entitled to your thanks for the wide publication which we have given and shall 
yet give it. It is well that the city should know the deeds of its heroes in the council 
arena. It is our humble function to help it to know them. 

You must pardon us if we cannot agree with you as to the reward to which your 
service in the council entitles you. This is the sole issue. It is quite immaterial 
whether I am a ‘“‘theoretical” or a ‘‘ practical” reformer. The question is upon the 
record which you have made. The voters of your ward care nothing for our differences 
of opinion respecting it, but I can assure you that the record itself is of exceeding inter- 
est to many of them at this juncture. However we differ in regard to ‘practical 
reformers” and as to the inferences to be drawn from your somewhat wobbly official 
record, we may at least co-operate to give that record the widest possible publication. 

Yours very truly, 





President Municipal Voters’ League. 
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The publication by the newspapers, with editorial comments, 
of this retort finished the work of making a candidate for re-election 
unavailable. He was not afterwards heard from and failed of 
renomination. His successor was elected with the indorsement of 
the League. 

One of the first acts of the League upon its organization in 
1896 was to oppose the renomination by a good constituency of a 
man of social and business standing whose record was good except 
as to a few votes for notorious measures. The intention was by 
this act to seta high standard and test public sentiment. A 


significant correspondence followed : 
Cuicaao, March 4, 1896. 


Pres. Municipal Votgrs’ LEAGUE, 

Dear Sir—I notice in the Sunday papers that your organization says that it cannot 
indorse Alderman of the Ward for re-election. You will, I trust, par- 
don me when I say that in this you may have made a mistake, as I judge that you came 
to this conclusion from what has been said to you by the parties indorsing Mr. 
I have known Alderman ———— for some time, and I have no hesitency in 
saying that he is one of the best aldermen in the city council ; and should you take the 
trouble to see him and talk with him, you will find that in every instance where he is 
charged with having voted for a so-called ‘‘ boodle’’ ordinance it was not done cor- 
ruptly, but that he might secure votes for some meritorious measure that would benefit 
the whole people. . 

I do not live in his ward and have no other interest in this matter than to see that 
active, earnest and honest capable aldermen are elected to the council ; and I urge upon 
your committee that they re-consider their action and use their best efforts to re-elect 
Alderman ——-——, not in the interest of party politics, but for the best interests of this 
great city of which we are all justly proud ; and in conclusion I desire to say that I owe 
much to his assistance for the passing of the Jackson Blvd. ordinance. 

Respectfully yours, 
[Signed by a high public official. ] 

Indorsed—I have known Alderman ——-—— for more than twenty years last past, 
and believe that the best interests of the city will be conserved by his re-election. 

[Signed by three republican judges on the bench and several citizens of high 
standing, all being of the party to which the candidate belonged. ] 


The following reply was promptly made by the executive 
committee of the League : 








CurcaGco, March 6, 1896. 





Hon. ————— AND OTHERS. 
Gentlemen—Your communication of the 4th instant in respect to the candidacy of 
Mr. for re-election as alderman from the —— Ward has received that careful 


consideration by the executive committee of the League to which its subject matter and 
your positions and standing entitle it. I have also had a personal interview with Mr. 
This re-examination of the question presented has confirmed the committee in 
their conclusion that the League cannot indorse Mr. *s candidacy for re-election. 
This conclusion is not due to the influence of Mr. *s friends as you suppose. It 
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rests solely on the public record of Mr. . As alderman, he voted for the Univer. 
sal Gas, Calumet and Blue Island, General Electric, and other questionable ordinances, 

You say: ‘ You will find in every instance where he is charged with having 
voted for a so-called ‘boodle’ ordinance it was not done corruptly, but that he might 
secure votes for some meritorious measure which would benefit the whole people.” We 
regard this defense of Mr, ———, which is put forward with confidence by men of your 
standing, as painful evidence of the low standard by which the public conduct of city 
officials has come to be measured even by good citizens. Gentlemen, has it not occurred 
to you that the defense which yousuggest for Mr. —, that hegave his vote for cor- 
rupt measures in exchange for votes for meritorious ones, is a defense which is equally 
available to the most notorious boodlerin the council? Do you not know that this is one 
of the most insidious and common forms of legislative corruption? Would you havea 
reform movement indorse the support of corrupt ordinances in exchange for the votes 
of their promoters for meritorious measures? We cannot believe that this is what the 
public expects of the Municipal Voters’ League. It is the unanimous opinion of the 
executive committee, reached after careful and unprejudiced examination, that Mr, 
’s official record does not justify the renewal of his commission to exercise a 
great public trust, 

Our standard, only aggressively honest and capable men for city officials, may 
now by comparison seem high, but we believe it to be the only true one. We may not 
at once secure such candidates in all cases, but we can at least make public the records 
of all candidates. We intend that no man having the public recordjof Mr. ——— shall 
return to the council as the representative of reform. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 














’ 
President. 


The publication of these letters made a sensation. The sup- 
posed writer of the first, on whose official letter head it appeared, 
announced that it was'’written by the alderman himself, and that he 
signed it without reading it. The others also informed an inter- 
ested public that they indorsed the letter without reading it, sup- 
posing it to be “allright.” The correspondence was mailed to the 
registered voters of the ward. The press published and fully dis- 
cussed it editorially. The candidate, who had been re-nominated 
in the meantime, failed of re-election by some eight hundred votes, 
although his party carried the ward for town officers at the same 
election by a majority of about twelve hundred. 

The open headquarters which the League maintains for about 
two months prior to each aldermanic election, is the clearing house 
of the aldermanic campaign. It is thronged with party represent- 
atives, candidates and citizens. These come seeking to influence 
the executive committee for or against particular candidates, both 
before and after the nominations are made. Suggestions, remon- 
strances and eulogies pour in from all quarters. Blank inquiries 
are mailed to all candidates as soon as announced or nominated. 
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Letters of inquiry to references follow. Trained emyloyes of the 
committee scour the city for information ; often different ones 
working separately are detailed on the same case. All who come 
are patiently heard, and the facts are carefully ascertained. It is 
remarkable how quickly the machinery employed usually brings 
to the committee sufficient facts upon which to base a safe con- 
clusion. As the campaign progresses, candidates often bring false 
charges, made by or on behalf of opponents, to the attention of 
the committee. A careful inquiry, sometimes a “‘ confrontation ” 
in the presence of the committee, follows. A simple bulletin from 
the League, to the effect that it has been investigated and found 
to be without foundation, published in the newspapers lays a 
charge. Thus, incidentally the League is able promptly to sup- 
press false charges and keep the contest on the facts and the real 
issue. 

The president and secretary, at great personal sacrifice, give 
practically their whole time to the work during the active cam- 
paign. They are assisted by the best obtainable employes. The 
executive committee meets for an hour or more late in the after- 
noon of almost every day. No final action on candidates is ever 
taken without its consideration and vote. 


EFFECT ON NOMINATIONS. 


The officers of the League are coming more and more to be 
consulted in advance concerning proposed nominations. Party 
managers in many wards, where its support has become vital to 
success, submit names of proposed candidates. Several are often 
suggested and rejected before one, after careful inquiry, is 
approved. Then, too, a proposed candidate, who is regarded 
objectionable, and his supporters are frequently called in and 
advised that the League will oppose his nomination and election 
unless it can be satisfied of his fitness. The confidences of these 
conferences are faithfully kept. Party managers are given full 
credit for fit nominations however much they may have been 
influenced by the committee. No announcement is ever made that 
a particular party nomination has been thus forced by the League. 
It, however, often participates in support of the better candidate 
at contested primaries. It is its policy not to suggest candidates 
in the first instance but rather to pass on those named by others. 
When necessary in a given ward, in order to force a good nomina- 
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tion or to have at least one fit candidate, it promotes the nomina- 
tion of an independent by petition. When the candidates are in 
nomination it takes an active part in the wards where there is 
danger of the election of unfit men. 

INFLUENCE ON ELECTIONS. 

Such, in substance, are the methods of the Municipal Voters’ 
League. What are the results? It has now participated in five 
successive aldermanic campaigns, each involving the election of 
thirty-four aldermen, being one-half of the city council. In its 
first campaign, that of 1896, twenty candidates having its indorse- 
ment, two of them independents, were elected. Five others were 
given a preference over their opponents. Of the first-class, fifteen 
throughout their term of two years resisted all adverse influences 
and stood faithfully for public interests. All the others sooner or 
later joined ‘‘the gang.” The League in 1898, in its preliminary 
report on the retiring members of the council elected in 1896, 
recommended the faithful fifteen for re-election and nineteen for 
defeat. Of the first group three declined renominations; the 
others were renominated and eleven of them re-elected. Of the 
nineteen condemned by the League ten failed of renomination and 
all but three of re-election. The street railway fight being on, an 
unusually large number of ex-members of bad record sought in 
this campaign to return to the council. Of twenty-five of these 
but six were nominated and three elected. 

The results of the League’s work in ridding the city of the 
notorious council of 1895 are in some measure indicated by the 


following tables : 
FIRST YEAR, 1896.! 


Outgoing aldermen with bad records.................0+:. 26 
Failed to secure renominations................... 16 
Renominated and re elected..................... 6 
Renominated and defeated..................208- 4 


The League’s recommendations were followed in twenty-five 
wards. In five it was unsuccessful. In four it made no recom- 
mendations. 

SECOND YEAR, 1897. 


Outgoing aldermen with bad records..................06: 27 
Failed to secure renominations................... 15 
Renominated and re-elected...................4. 3 
Renominated and defeated..................20.. 9 





The League recommended but two for re-election. 
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The League’s recommendations were followed in seventeen 
wards. In thirteen it was unsuccessful. In four it made no 
recommendations. 

THIRD YEAR, 1898. 


Outgoing aldermen with bad records.... ................ 19 
Failed to secure renominations................... 10 
Renominated and re-elected..................... 3 
Renominated and defeated...................... 6 


The League’s recommendations were followed in twenty-three 
wards. In eight it was unsuccessful. In three it made no recom- 
mendations. 

FOURTH YEAR, 1899. 


Outgoing aldermen with bad records..................... 23 
Failed to secure renominations........... lca er 18 
Renominated and re elected..................... 2 
Renominated and defeated...................... 3 


The League’s recommendations were followed in twenty. five 
wards. In each of two wards, where vacancies were to be filled, 
the candidate of each party commended by the League succeeded. 
The democratic candidate for mayor carried nearly all the wards. 
In seventeen, wherein he had majorities, republican candidates 
for the council having the indorsement of the League succeeded. 


FIFTH YEAR, 1900. 


Outgoing aldermen with bad records..................... 16 
Failed to secure renominations................... 5 
Renominated and re-elected..................... i) 
Renominated and defeated...................... 1 
Renominated by petition and defeated............ 1 


The League’s recommendations were followed in seventeen 
wards. In seven others, it commended all the candidates as 
qualified. Twenty-five of the thirty-seven, successful candidates 
had its indorsement over all opponents or its commendation with 
others. Three of these ran as independents. In this campaign 
the party organizations in several of the worst wards openly 
joined forces to return members condemned by the League. To 
this brazen performance is due the re-election of so many con- 
demned members this year. The “‘ gang” of 1895 is no more. 
Four only of its members, now in a hopeless minority, linger on 
the scene of their former exploits to mourn the good old days 
when ‘‘aldermanic business” was good. The feeble band of 
faithful members of five years ago became a minority of one third» 
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enough to sustain the veto of the mayor, after the first campaign 
of the League ; two years later it became a majority ; one year ago 
it rose to two-thirds of the council and organized its committees 
on a non-partisan basis. 

These results are due to a growing disregard by the voters of 
party names and entire confidence in the singleness of purpose and 
freedom from partisan bias of the League. There has been no 
waiting for ideal conditions as a basisforreform. The League has 
seized and used the means at hand. Party organizations, fattened - 
on the spoils of a great city, by force of an aroused public opinion 
have become for the moment, if somewhat halting, at least fairly 
efficient instruments of reform. This further appears from the 
note below, which has been prepared -from the records by Mr. 
Allen B. Pond, the present secretary of the League.’ 

The gain cannot be shown by mere statistics. The attempt to 
secure the election of men who are both honest and capable has 
in large measure succeeded. Each year it has been found easier 
to secure qualified candidates. An increase in salary from $3 per 
week to $1,500 per year has contributed to this end. The council 
now contains many men of character and force, some of them 
being citizens of prominence and large personal interests. While 
some untried men commended by the League fall by the way, 
about three-fourths of them remain true. No general “ boodle 
ordinance” has been passed over the mayor’s veto since the first 
election in which the League participated. Public despair has 
given place to a growing belief that the city government may be 
redeemed and made representative of public interests. It is no 
longer a good investment for public service corporations to advance 
large sums for the ‘“‘campaign expenses” of notorious boodlers, 
It has again become an honor to be a member of the Chicago coun- 
cil. A single term of service brings a capable man an honorable 
city reputation. 

THE STREET RAILWAY PROBLEM. 

These changes have been forced against the most powerful 

opposing forces. The main franchises of the great street railway 





? In the following table of sixteen wards, the name of the party whose candidate 
was successful is given firstin each year for four years. ‘* Dem.” stands for Democrat; 
**Rep.” for Republican; “* Ind.” for Independent by petition; ‘‘ Pref,” for preferred by 
League over all other candidates in ward; “Com.” for recommended by League as 
qualified for the office; ‘‘N-Comm.” for not recommended, but also not condemned; 
‘*Cond.” for condemned by League; ‘‘1897—Dem. Cond., Rep. Pref.” means “ alder- 
manic election in 2d ward in 1897. Democratic candidate condemned by League and 
elected; Republican candidate recommended by League and defeated.” 
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corporations of Chicago are soon to expire. From 1896 they 
actively sought renewals on theirown terms. By grossly improper 














Ward 1897 1898 1899 1900 
2d | Dem. Cond. Dem. Pref. Rep. Pref. Rep. Comm. 
Rep. Pref. Rep. Cond. Dem. Cond. Dem, Comm. 
10th | Dem. Cond. Rep. Pref. Rep. Pref. Dem. Pref. 
Rep. Pref. Dem. Cond. Dem. Comm. Rep. Comm. 
(short term) 
Dem. N. Cond. 
Rep. Pref. 
llth Dem. Comm. Rep. Pref. Dem. Pref. Dem. Comm. 
Rep. Comm, Dem. Cond. Rep. Cond. Rep. Comm, 
12th | Dem. N. Cond. Dem. N. Comm, | Rep. Comm. Rep. Pref. 
Rep. Cond. Rep. N. Comm. | Dem. Comm. Dem. Cond. 
13th | Dem. N. Comm, | Dem. Pref. Rep. Pref. Dem. Pref. 
Rep. Pref. Rep. Comm. Dem. Cond. Rep. Comm, 
14th | Dem. Pref. Rep. Pref. Rep. Pref. Rep. Pref. 
Rep. Cond. Dem, Cond. Dem. Cond. Dem. Comm. 
15th | Dem. Pref. Rep. Pref. Rep. N. Comm. | Rep. Pref. 
Rep. Cond. Dem. Cond, Dem, Cond. Dem. Comm. 
Qist Dem. Pref. Ind. Pref. Dem. Comm. Ind. Pref. 
Rep. N. Cond. Rep. Cond. Rep. Comm. Rep. Comm. 
Dem. Cond. Dem, N. Comm. 
22d | Ind. Pref. * Rep. Pref. Rep. Pref. Dem. Pref. 
Rep. Cond. Dem. Cond. Dem. Comm. Rep. Cond. 
Dem. Cond. (short term) 
Dem. Pref. 
Rep. Cond. 
24th Dem. Cond. Dem. Pref. Rep. Pref. Dem. Comm, 
Rep. Pref. Rep. Comm, Dem. Cond. Rep. “ 
Ind. Comm. Ind be 
25th | Ind. Pref. Rep. Comm. Rep. Pref. Rep. Comm. 
Rep. Cond. Ind. Pref. Dem. Cond. Dem. ‘“ 
Dem. Comm. Dem. Cond. Ind. Comm. Ind. sd 
26th | Rep. Pref. Dem. Pref. Rep. Pref. Rep. Pref. 
Dem, N. Comm. | Rep. Cond. Dem. Cond. Dem. N. Cond. 
28th | Dem. Cond. Rep. Cond. Rep. Pref. Rep. Pref. 
Rep. Pref. Dem. Cond. Dem. Cond, Dem. Cond. 
Ind. Cond. Ind. Pref. Ind. Cond. 
80th | Dem. Cond. Dem. Comm, Rep. Pref. Dem. Pref. 
Rep. Pref. Rep. Comm. Dem. Cond. Rep. Comm, 
Ind. Comm. Ind. Comm. Ind. N. Comm. 
Ind. N. Comm. 
82d | Ind. Pref. Rep. Pref, Rep. Pref. Rep. Pref. 
Dem. N. Comm. | Dem. Comm. Dem. Cond, Dem. Comm. 
Rep. Cond. 
38d | Dem. N. Comm. | Dem. Pref. Dem. Pref. Rep. Pref. 
Ind. Pref. Rep. Cond. Rep. Comm. Dem. Cond. 
Rep. Cond. 
































From this table the following factsappear: (1) In seven of the above wards, where 
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means, they secured in 1897 the passage in the legislature of the 
so-called ‘‘ Allen Bill,” permitting extensions of street railway 
franchises for fifty instead of twenty years as before. After the 
enactment of this law certain of the companies again and again 
brought every possible influence to bear on the members of the 
Chicago council to secure fifty-year extensions in utter disregard 
of public rights. It is believed that as much as $50,000 each was 
finally offered for votes. The council stood firm. A clear majority 
spurned all improper advances. The attempt ended in complete 
failure. Late in 1898 it was abandoned. 

The enactment of the “‘ Allen Bill” led to a remarkable demon- 
stration of the irresistible power of an aroused and persistent 
public opinion. Within two years the ensuing legislature, with 
but one dissenting voice, repealed the act and restored the law 
which it had supplanted. The Municipal Voters’ League, on the 
eve of the legislative campaign of 1898, caused the publication 
throughout the state of the detailed records of all the retiring 
members of the legislature on the passage of the obnoxious meas- 
‘ure. A mere reminder to the voters was enough. The disgrace 
to the state of purchased legislation had caused deep and general 
indignation. The publication of the plain facts at the right moment 
rendered unavailable for renomination most of those who had 
brought disgrace upon the state. Of sixteen retiring members of 
the Senate who voted for the ‘‘ Allen Bill,” fourteen failed of re- 
election. Of eighty-four members of the House who supported it, 
sixty-eight were not returned. The vicious minority scheme of 
representation in the House alone saved others at the polls. Such 
a slaughter of legislators had never been seen in Illinois. It will 
not soon again be necessary. 

The defeat of the fifty-year extension franchises by the Chicago 








candidates of one party were chosen in 1899, Independents or nominees of the oppos- 
ing party were chosen in 1900, the victory going in six instances to the candidates pre- 
ferred by the League and in the seventh to a candidate commended by the League with 
no preference given over his competitors. (2) If the comparison is extended back to 
include 1898, reversals of party successes were sustained in eleven of these wards in 
three years, the victory uniformly falling to the League’s ‘‘ preferred ” candidates. (3) 
During the four years each of these wards reversed the party decision once or more ard 
commonly in line with the League recommendations. (4) Two of these wards, the 10th 
and 22d, distinguished themselves in 1899 by each electing two aldermen of different 
parties, sustaining the League verdict with one exception and then in favor of a nomi- 
nee not condemned by the League. (5) A glance at the table as a whole discloses that 
from year to year their is a steady increasing assurance of success to the candidate pre- 
ferred by the League and of defeat to the candidate whose official record has con- 
demned him, and this without regard to the national party affiliations of the candidates. 
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council, and the restoration by practically unanimous vote of the 
legislature of the former statute, constitute a notable triumph of 
public opinion. The end is not yet, it is idle to prophesy ; but not 
soon again will public service corporations openly purchase legis- 


lation in Illinois. 
WHAT IS THE NEXT STEP ? 


Those whose fortune it has been to direct the hand to hand 
work of the Municipal Voters’ League of Chicago, know full well 
that but a beginning has been made, that only the edge of a great 
problem has been touched. A powerful and resourceful enemy is 
still at bay, ready to take instant advantage of any failure of pub- 
lic leadership. The question is how to make what has been gained 
the basis for the recovery of representative government. It is 
clear that disinterested and intelligent leadership is alone wanting. 
It is also apparent that the methods thus far employed by the 
League cannot be relied upon to work a permanent cure of the 
disease. This is private greed. It appears in the form of a co- 
partnership of the bosses, masquerading in the names of the 
national political parties, and the public service corporation. 
These monsters, clasped in a close embrace, wallow together in 
municipal spoils. One, perhaps both, must be destroyed. They 
are the source of municipal misrule. 

Recent events in Chicago give point to these observations. 
The influence of the League was never more potent than in the 
late municipal campaign. Fifty-five of the eighty candidates 
voted for at the polls voluntarily came in, signed the League plat- 
form,’ and on it appealed for public support. Twenty-five of 





*THE LEAGUE PLATFORM. 

It is my belief that the office of alderman is one involving service to the whole 
public and non-political in its nature. I, therefore, believe in organizing the council 
committees on a noa-partisan basis of integrity and fitness; and I further believe that 
in redistricting this city the question should be decided upon the basis of equality of 
population, facilities for voting, and due regard to natural boundaries; and that the 
city should not be gerrymandered in the interest of any political party. 

I believe that the finances of the city should be s0 regulated that the appropria- 
tions cover the actual necessities and the expenditures be kept within the revenues. 
The city should have a system of auditing and accounting as strict and clear as that of 
any well-reguiated business corporation. 

I believe that the city should receive adequate compensation for all grants to pri- 
vale persons or corporations of special privileges in, over, under, or across the public 
highways, or for the use of public property. 

I believe that ordinances conferring franchises for street railways, telephones, 
and similar public utilities should be limited to a period not exceeding twenty years. 
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these were elected. The pledge to organize the council committees 
on a non-partisan basis of integrity and fitness was so definite 
that it was expected it would be faithfully kept. But the city is 
this year to be re-districted. The Democrats having for the past 
two years made an inexcusable number of bad nominations, the 
Republicans after the election found themselves in a large major. 
ity. Party pressure proved too strong to resist. All but one of 
the Republicans entered a party caucus and there named the com. 
mittees of the council for this year. While care was taken to con- 
stitute the committees about as last year, their published defense 
of this action is not well received. The League promptly de- 
nounced the party caucus as an open betrayal of a solemn pledge. 
It is generally so regarded. 

Thus the step toward non-partisanship taken last year has 
been retraced. Men elected to act for the people have betrayed 
their pledges in order to represent in the council the local bosses 
of a national political party. This unlooked-for reverse has forced 
the executive committee of the League to consider whether the 
time is not ripe for the next great step in municipal reform. They 
have been driven to the conclusion that the law should be so 
amended as to prohibit the appearance on the official ballot of 
candidates for municipal office under party names, or their nom- 
ination except by petition. Quite likely such an amendment will 
be urged in the next legislature.. Until this reform shall be 
secured by law, the League is likely more and more to promote 
independent candidacies. It views with increasing distrust the 
presence in municipal politics of a power that can compel men of 
standing openly to betray their most solemn promises to the peo- 
ple. Whatever the discouragement of the moment, there is no 
disposition to falter. The League will go forward. The move- 
ment for which it stands must be persistent. 


‘ 





I believe that all such ordinances to a given company should expire at the same 
time. 

I believe that all such ordinances should provide the opportunity for public own- 
ership on fair and reasonable terms. 

I believe in the merit system of civil service and in the strict enforcement of the 
present civil service law. 

If elected I will spend requisite time in looking after the physical and sanitary 
needs of my ward. 

I place this platform before my constituents and the people of Chicago and pledge 
myself to work and to vote in committees and on the floor of the council to carry out 
its principles. 
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NON-PARTISAN MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 
LIBRARY HALL ASSOCIATION OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





By Grorce G. WRIGHT. 





Upon one point there seems to be a general agreement among 
those who are striving to improve our municipal government, viz., 
that the influence of national politics should be entirely eliminated 
from the consideration of local affairs. While I fully agree with 
this conclusion, I do not assent to the assertion that this influence 
of necessity results in inefficient or dishonest government. On 
the contrary I believe that a local government elected upon 
national party lines is no more likely to be corrupt than one 
elected upon a non-partisan basis. A local government in the 
long run is very certain to become what the sentiment of the 
locality demands. Ifa portion of the community neglects to 
use its proper influence, either by refusing to accept public office or 
by not exerting itself in behalf of the election of proper candidates, 
the character and ability of its government will likely be lowered, 
and this has happened in Cambridge several times. The true 
ground for the non-partisan basis in local affairs is that the choice 
of the people is less restricted and the services of men of value in 
local affairs, who may happen to be of the minority party, are 
thus secured. 

This was the ground upon which the citizens of Cambridge 
decided the question many years ago. So far as I can learn, strict 
national-party nominations have never been made in Cambridge, 
that is, nominations by two of the national parties and confined to 
the membership of each. Usually, the majority party has nomi- 
nated candidates, some of whom in many cases were not members of 
that party, and the voters who were opposed to those nominations 
presented others under the head of ‘‘ citizens’ nomination” or some 
similar name. This is the custom at the present time in most of 
those cities of Massachusetts where all nominations are not non- 
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partisan, but upon election day party labels are pretty generally 
ignored by the voters. 

It was felt, however, that even this nominal use of the party 
was not for the best interests of thecity. In 1866 at the state elec- 
tion in November, the Republican candidate for governor received 
in Cambridge 2,038 votes against 550 for the Democratic candidate, 
At the municipal election which followed in December, the Repub- 
lican candidate for mayor received only 1,269 votes against 1,663 
cast for his opponent ; the ‘‘ citizens’ ” candidate, who, although a 
Democrat, received the hearty support of many active Republicans 
in spite of the most intense partisan and sectarian appeals. The 
population at that time was 29,112 according to the census of 1865, 
the number of assessed polls 7,253. 

This marks the beginning of the present practice of non-partisan 
municipal elections in Cambridge, although it took a few years to 
work out a plan of nomination without the use of the national 
party machinery. The result has been that since 1872 with only 
two exceptions nominations have not been even nominally partisan. 
In these two cases the candidate who was first nominated by a 
non-partisan body and subsequently indorsed by a party conven- 
tion was elected, while the candidate who reversed this order of 
procedure was defeated. 

Thus national partisan politics lost their power as a control- 
ling influence in our city affairs in 1866 and have never regained 
it. Some assert that although nominally national-party in- 
fluences do not control our city elections, yet in reality the 
division is upon party grounds. This superficial view is based 
upon the statement that a majority of the Republicans support 
the Temple Hall nominees, while the bulk of the Democrats 
support the Citizens’ nominations (Temple Hall and Citizens’ being 
two municipal parties). It would certainly be as accurate to say 
that our elections are controlled by sectarian influences because a 
large part of our Catholic fellow citizens support a different ticket 
to that supported by a majority of their Protestant friends and 
neighbors ; yet no one asserts this to be true. The fact is that 
those citizens who hold the same general ideas as to the manage- 
ment of our city affairs act together without regard to their dis- 
agreement upon national or religious questions. 

While good men are to be found upon both sides, and bad 
men as well, the grounds for division as a rule are only thos 
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which exist from a different view of the object and purpose of a 
city government. On the one hand we find those who look upon 
the city government as a body created solely to do those things 
for every citizen which the individual citizen cannot do so well for 
himself and who consequently desire its business managed in as 
nearly a strictly business way as such affairs can be. On the 
other hand we find those who look for personal return or advant- 
age to themselves and to their friends from any influence they 
may acquire in city affairs. It is well to note here that while city 
affairs ought to be managed in a strictly business way, they prob- 
ably never will be until human nature changes very considerably. 
Many things have to be considered, even by an honest official, 
which would not present themselves to an ordinary business man, 
and for this reason city business will never be as efficiently and 
economically carried on as a private business. 

Although almost all of the nominees of a convention fre- 
quently belong to the same national party, and this is true of 
both sides, it does not necessarily imply that they have been se- 
lected upon partisan grounds. It has been suggested that a cer- 
tain percentage of the candidates should be given to each national 
party, which would be worse than partisanship pure and simple. 
Whatever some few individuals may have done, the record 
shows that for thirty years the citizens of Cambridge, as a whole, 
have been absolutely non-partisan and non sectarian in their city 
elections. 


NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES. 


The abandonment of the party machinery was followed in 
1867 by a call signed by thirty citizens (members of different 
national parties) requesting the voters to meet and nominate can- 
didates for the various municipal offices. The Republican city 
committee also called a caucus, but each meeting nominated the 
same candidate for mayor. In 1869 ‘‘the citizens of Cambridge 
irrespective of party” were requested by a notice bearing no sig- 
nature to assemble to nominate candidates for city officers. So 
far had the feeling against partisan nominations advanced that 
even a local paper, which in 1866 had been intensely partisan, 
used the following language : 


We would urge all the citizens of Cambridge to attend this caucus, for it really almost 
amounts to an election, as the decision of a citizens’ caucus cannot easily be set aside 
at the polls, nor is it hardly ever desirable that it should be. * * * * The question 
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of whether he voted the Regular, the Liberal, or the Democratic ticket at the last elec- 
tion should not of itself qualify or disqualify any man for our votes. 

A second unsigned request to ‘‘ the citizens of Cambridge irre- 
spective of party who are opposed to the election of” the candi- 
date nominated for mayor by the first meeting was published later, 
which resulted in the nomination of a different candidate who 
was elected. 

Until 1871 all nominations had been made by one caucus cover- 
ing the entire city, but in that year the officers of the Republican 
and Democratic city committees joined in calling caucuses in the 
several wards to choose twenty delegates from each ward to meet 
in convention to nominate the officers elected by the voters of the 
entire city. This became the regular method three years later, 
and all nominations are now made by a convention of ten dele- 
gates from each ward for the officers elected by general vote and 
by ward cacuses for those elected by wards. 

The usual custom has been for a number of citizens of some 
prominence to publish an invitation to their fellow citizens ‘‘ who 
are in favor of an honest and economical administration of city 
affairs” or some similar broadly-worded description, to meet and 
nominate candidates. At the convention which follows, some 
committee is authorized to call a convention the following year. 
In time this resulted in the formation of two parties, although 
sometimes even four sets of nominations have been made by four 
different sets of conventions and caucuses. 


PARTY MEMBERSHIP. 


The difficulty of fixing the membership of these parties so as 
to exclude those who do not belong is due to the fact that while 
one of the parties will declare in favor of a certain principle con- 
cerning the government of the city, the other party does not de- 
clare against that principle. Neither party adopts any resolutions, 
its purposes being declared by its nominees upon the platform. It 
has often happened also that after election the nominees did not 
live up to their professions, offering some plausible explanation of 
the inconsistency. One mayor, elected upon a ‘‘ Pay as you go” 
platform, ‘‘ No debt for current expenses,” to which he had orally 
pledged himself during the campaign, advocated and allowed the 
creation of a city debt of $6,500 for the cost of a new school house 
(which had at that time become an annual expense) when the 
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balance in the city treasury at the end of the year was over 
$148,000. 

It will be seen from this that the distinction between the 
several municipal parties is largely a personal one, so intangible in 
form that it cannot be embodied in words. This makes it difficult 
and in fact impossible to prevent unscrupulous men from voting 
in both caucuses, which I have seen done on many occasions. I 
have even heard the same man vouched for as a supporter of each 
party in two opposing caucuses held in the same room less than a 
week apart. As the grounds of division are so nearly personal 
and as the unexpected result of one caucus may qualify a voter to 
attend the opposition caucus, it has been impossible to always pre- 
serve the integrity of the caucus. Previous to the adoption of the 
Australian ballot law the usual proceeding when the wrong party 
got control of the caucus was for a number of the leaders to call 
another caucus and begin anew. As nominations can now be made 
by nomination paper as well, this is not necessary at the present 


time. 
INFLUENCE OF RECENT LEGISLATION. 


As there were no laws regulating municipal caucuses and con- 
ventions until within a very few years, it was the power of any 
citizen or body of citizens to call acaucus or convention at any 
time before the election. However much such laws may be 
needed elsewhere, I have no hesitation in saying that the caucus 
law has been one of the worst blows to the cause of good govern- 
ment in Cambridge that I have known during more than thirty 
years of active participation in our local elections. An editorial in 
one of the Boston newspapers well expresses the result of this 
attempt to regulate the caucuses by law. 


The entire business of getting a candidate nominated and bringing him before the 
people has become an intricate piece of work. It has to be done at such times and 
under such circumstances and in accordance with forms which not one citizen in a 
hundred understands. This preliminary work is surrounded by so many pitfalls and 
barriers that the ordinary citizen gives up in despair all hope of doing anything more 
than voting the ticket which some one else has prepared for him. 


LIBRARY HALL ASSOCIATION FORMED. 


With the adoption of the Australian ballot in our elections, 
allowing nomination by nomination paper as well as otherwise, 
many of us thought that a great deal of the labor devoted to pro- 
tecting the control of the caucus might be saved by an organiza- 
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tion which should consider all the candidates before the people, 
however nominated, endorsing those best fitted and adding new 
names if there were not enough suitable candidates. This led io 
the formation of the Library Hall Association. The purposes of 
the Association, as stated in the by-laws, are 

to secure the nomination and election of proper candidates for municipal offices; to 
procure the punishment of all persons who may be guilty of election frauds, maladmin 
istration of office, or misappropriation of public funds ; to advocate and promotea 
public service based upon character and capability only ; and to promote intelligent 
discussion of municipal affairs by the publication and distribution of reliable informa- 
tion in relation thereto. 

Above and beyond all questions of policy or of candidates, the 
Association stands for and supports the principle of non: partisan- 
ship in municipal affairs, asserting that in the choice of a city 
government national issues have no place whatever. 

The membership of the Association is confined so far as pos- 
sible to those who are known to support the principle that the 
government of a city is a simple matter of business, and that the 
city is only an organization to do for the whole people those 
things which cannot be so well done by each individual for him- 
self. The Association includes men of all parties, sects and races, 
of various occupations with widely divergent views upon many 
other questions but agreeing upon the principle for which it 
stands. There is no limit to the number of members, and candi- 
dates for membership may be proposed at any time. If approved 
by three-fourths of the executive committee, they may become 
members upon signing the by. laws and paying an admission fee 
of one dollar. The number of members upon November 13, 1899 
was 450. Up to that date 752 members have signed the by-laws, 
since its organization in 1889. Of these 70 have died, 56 have 
removed from Cambridge, 30 have resigned, 145 have lost their 
membership by reason of non-payment of the annual assessment. 


CAMPAIGN METHODS. 


The work of the Association has been confined principally to 
the indorsement and support of proper candidates for the various 
municipal offices and the compilation and publication of a record 
of the members of the city council. This record has been com- 
piled by paid representatives of the Association who have attended 
every session of either branch of the city council and included the 
attendance of the members at every meeting of the city council or 
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of any of its committees. An uncorrected proof has been sent to 
each member before publication, and if the changes suggested by 
him were found to be supported by other evidence than his state- 
ment, they were adopted, otherwise the original report was not 
altered. This record has been published in full in all the local pa- 
pers before the caucuses were held and has also been sent to the 
members in pamphlet form. This work was dropped at the close 
of 1899, largely because the voters did not appear to act upon the 
information to any appreciable extent. Men with records for 
faithful attendance and valuable service were sometimes defeated 
by others whose record was less worthy of approval but who were 
more popular. 

The campaign work begins with a special meeting to consider 
the various candidates nominated for the city government, which 
is held after all conventions have met and about four days be- 
fore the final day for filing nomination papers. To this meeting 
none but members of the Association are admitted, with the 
sole exception of the reporters for the newspapers. For the 
use of the members, the secretary prepares ballots containing 
the names of every candidate known to have been nominated 
either by a convention, caucus or nomination paper, whether 
the necessary papers have been actually filed with thecity clerk 
or not. The ballots give the residence of each candidate, his 
occupation, and by whom he is nominated. The action of the 
members is not confined to the names upon the printed ballot, the 
Association having always claimed the right to make independent 
nominations, and has exercised this right in many cases. As 
stated by the executive committee in 1892, “‘this Association exists, 
not to take the lead in making nominations on ordinary occasions, 
but rather to inform the citizens regarding candidates, and to assist 
the voters in making wise selections. If, however, there is no 
candidate for any particular office whom we can approve, it then 
becomes our duty to nominate an independent and suitable candi- 
date.” 

The names upon the printed ballots are all read to the meeting, 
and the several candidates are discussed when there is a difference 
of opinion. Although many about whom there is practical agree- 
ment are passed without any remarks, this nevertheless gives an 
opportunity for the presentation of reasons for or against the 
indorsement of every candidate. The members then proceed to 
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mark their ballots, and the candidates receiving the highest num- 
ber of marks are indorsed by the Association. The names of those 
indorsed are printed upon the official ballot under the designation 
of Library Hall, properly executed nomination papers being filed 
with the city clerk. A full report of the meeting is published in all 
the local papers, and a somewhat less extended report in most of 
the Boston papers. Candidates for any office who are members of 
the Association are not allowed to be present while the nominees 
for that office are being discussed, and they receive no more favor- 
able consideration than candidates who are not members. It is 
also clearly understood that no member is bound by the action of 
the Association to support or oppose any candidate except so far 
as such action commends itself to him. -It will thus be seen that 
the Association has to rely upon the wisdom and fairness of its 
action for its support. Its influence is not measured by the limit 
of its membership but extends throughout the city among all 
classes. 

A campaign paper is prepared each year containing a short 
account of every candidate indorsed, together with such other 
matter as the committee in charge consider desirable. This paper 
is mailed without any exception to every voter whose name is upon 
the revised list of voters. Men were formerly stationed at each 
polling place with cards, signed by the officers of the Association, 
containing the names of every candidate indorsed, and these cards 
were given to every voter. Owing to a statute passed in 1895 pro- 
hibiting the distribution of such matter at the polls, these cards 
are now mailed to every voter. When the Association makes an 
independant nomination for mayor, public meetings are held and 
every effort is made to secure his election, but with minor candi- 
dates there is no special work done beyond that stated above. 
Usually, however, those indorsed are nominated by some caucus 
or convention, and the Association relies upon the party making 
the nomination to attend to the other work of the campaign, con- 
fining itself to the publication and distribution of its paper and 
cards. 


DECLINE OF OPPOSITION. 

It has been one of the difficulties in the work of the Associa- 
tion that the greater part, frequently all, of those indorsed have 
been the Temple Hall nominees or nomination paper candidates. 
The members of the Citizens’ party, finding that the Temple Hall 
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nomination with indorsement of the Library Hall Association was 
practically the same as an election, have abandoned their organi-, 
zation and have succeeded for several years in controlling the 
Temple Hall nominations. The result has been that only one set 
of nominations has been presented to the voters, the other candi- 
dates being by nomination papers only. While an opposition con- 
ducted as the Citizens’ at times had been is worthless as a re- 
straining influence, it is a cause of regret that there have not been 
two complete sets of nominations made by two strong parties. 
With only thirteen candidates from whom to chose eleven officials, 
there has been but little room for effective work, and this has been 
the case twice within four years. In those cases the Association 
fell far short of its professions in the indorsements it made. 

Since the formation of the Association ninety per cent of those 
indorsed have been elected, including those candidates against 
whom there was no contest. Unlike many reform organizations 
which make nominations only in those sections where there is a 
chance for success, the Library Hall Association at all elections 
has always indorsed candidates for all offices to be filled from 
every ward as well as from the whole city. We have made it a 
point to appeal to every voter and have received the support at 
the polls of many who have never openly shown any interest in 
our work. 

LOCAL CONDITIONS NOT PECULIAR. 

It will be urged of course that our community is a very 
exceptional one, that our voters are unusually intelligent, etc. 
While this statement may gratify our pride, it is not exactly cor- 
rect. One of the greatest difficulties encountered in Cambridge is 
the lack of knowledge which the average voter possesses concern- 
ing the fitness of the numerous candidates. The normal igno- 
rance of our citizens concerning the affairs of our city and the fit- 
ness of the candidates for office is as great as it is in any city. 
Such good results as we may have been able from time to time to 
secure, however, have been owing to the fact that we have not 
neglected any opportunity to remove this ignorance by every 
means at hand. 

It is frequently asserted that the population is not a large 
one and that it is comparitively free from foreigners with very 
little of the labor elements. How far this is the case is shown by 
the following statement. The population of Cambridge in 1895 
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was 81,643, about two-thirds native born, one-third foreign born. 
The native born were about equally divided between those of 
native parentage and those of foreign parentage. The number of 
assessed polls was 22,781; the number of registered voters 12,554 
men, (862 women). In 1899 the number of assessed polls had in- 
creased to 24,995 and the number of registered voters to 12,991 
men (366 women). Our population is engaged in a variety of 
occupation of every sort including many trades and professions 
as well as manufactures. Our city ranks with the larger manu- 
facturing places of the state, there having been 13,262 men and 
women engaged in manufacturing according to the census of 1895, 

The large number of officers to be elected each year is one 
serious difficulty in the way of securing good government. The 
administration of the affairs is vested in a mayor anda city 
council, consisting of a board of aldermen and a common council. 
The board of aldermen has eleven members, who with the mayor, 
school committee and assessors are elected by the voters of the 
entire city. The common council has twenty members, who are 
elected by the voters of the wards they represent, The greater 
part of these officers are elected each year, the total each year 
being at least forty. 

The mayor has the entire control of the executive de- 
partment, but all appointments and removals are subject to 
the confirmation of the board of aldermen. Our elections 
are conducted under the Australian ballot, and the only quali- 
fications necessary to entitle a man to vote are six months 
residence in the city, twelve months residence in the state, 
and the ability to read the constitution in the English language 
and to write his own name. The political division varies; 
sometimes the Democrats are in the lead, at other times the 
Republicans, while there is a large independent vote which 
cares very little for either party except as a means to secure de- 


sired results. 
EXISTING DIFFICULTIES. 


While in more than one instance our leading men have 
yielded their strong preferences and united in support oi 
compromise candidates, the experience of the last ten years 
shows that even the most careful and apparently disinterested 
citizens cannot always be depended upon to act entirely free 
from prejudice or from social and personal influences. Men 
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are influenced by such a variety of motives and interests that 
judicial action in political matters is not likely to be attained. 
For instance, one year a candidate who had done good work for 
the cause of No License failed to secure the indorsement of 
the Association. An appeal in his behalf was signed within a 
day or two after our meeting by many of the No License mem- 
bers, including the first president of the Association and sent all 
over the city. That this was owing to their bias in favor of No 
License is clearly shown by the statements contained in that 
appeal as well as by the determined opposition which these mem- 
bers have since shown to his re-election. Another year, influenced 
as I believe solely by social considerations, many influential mem- 
bers of the Association presisted in pressing the re-election of a 
mayor who had, to put it very mildly, neglected the duties of his 
office and whose administration was unsatisfactory to a very 
large part of our voters. This they did when it was well known 
that such action would cause a division among those who had 
always acted together and thus destroy an opportunity which 
they freely admitted did exist to effect a greatly needed im- 
provement in the membership of our City Council. 

In recent years our city government has been practically free 
from corruption, but the ability of its members has not been equal 
to that of former years. While those elected are as a rule honest, 
well-meaning men, they do not compare either in ability or experi 
ence with those who filled the same positions in former years. 
It is unfortunately true that there is a growing disinclination to 
accept public office on the part of men accustomed to deal with 
affairs of the importance of those of our city. How far the 
change in the direction of depriving the city council of any direct 
control in the management of the several departments has contrib- 
uted to this result is a serious question. The ability of corre- 
sponding officials abroad and the ability of our own city councils 
thirty years ago incline me to believe that this change is re- 
sponsible in part at least. It may also be due in part to the 
greater demands which business makes upon successful men 
to-day, rendering it less possible for them thus to serve the public. 
In addition, the present caucus system acts as a very strong in- 
fluence to prevent many men from seeking or accepting nomina- 
tion for any office. 

The Association has done much good in the past, but there is 
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a possibility that it will not continue to do so in the future. Many 
of our members who will give freely of their means will not give 
of their time what is necessary to organize and strengthen the 
work of securing and maintaining an efficient city government. 
From thirty to fifty per cent:of the members (varying with the 
interest excited) do not even attend the meeting held to indorse 
candidates. It is perfectly certain that good city government cannot 
be secured and maintained without constant and unceasing effort 
on the part of disinterested citizens in that direction. Without 
this labor intelligently directed and controlled no form of govern- 
ment however modern will give good results. 


WHAT NEXT ? 


The experience of Cambridge shows that until the population 
reaches a certain total it is practical to secure and maintain strictly 
municipal parties. What to do after that total is reached, is the 
question which now confronts us. Parties cannot be upon such 
strict lines as those in national affairs, because the questions upon 
which citizens differ in local affairs change from year to year, in 
many cases it being a purely personal one between candidates only, 
and the membership will be found to be a constantly shifting one 
for that reason. We have, however, now reached the point where 
the question of having any parties in municipal affairs is a matter 
of grave doubt. The number of voters has now grown so large, 
there are no halls which will accommodate the caucuses held in 
several of the wards, and the caucuses have consequently degen- 
erated into simple primary elections, the element of discussion 
having been entirely eliminated. Unless some attempt is made to 
lessen the number at each place by a system of precinct caucuses, 
thus restoring the discussion which formerly characterized these 
meetings, the present primary elections are a useless waste of time 
and energy and much better results will be reached by having all 
candidates nominated by nomination papers only, abandoning 
all party machinery, municipal as well as national, in our local 
elections. 























POLITICAL CLUBS IN PRUSSIAN CITIES. 





By RosBert C. Brooks. 





[Nore.—In an extended article, published in the last September number of Munic- 
rat Arrarrs, Mr. Brooks described the official machinery of Prussian city elections, 
according to which the voters are divided into three classes on the basis of direct taxes 
paid. The first of these classes is composed of the relatively small number of heaviest 
taxpayers who together pay in one-third of the total amount of direct taxes collected ; 
the second includes the considerably larger number of next heaviest taxpayers also to 
a third of the total amount, while the third class embraces the residual mass of small 
taxpayers and also those members of the propertyless classes who are admitted to the 
suffrage. As each of these classes is assigned equal weight in an election, the result is 
obviously to concentrate voting strength in the hands of the large taxpayers. In the 
present article Mr. Brooks completes the discussion by describing the primary election 
machinery employed.—Editor. ] 


Scarcely less interesting than the legal machinery prescribed 
for Prussian city elections are the voluntary associations of citizens 
for municipal purposes (Kommunal Wahlbezirks Vereine). Unlike 
the multifarious good government clubs, civic leagues, etc., with 
which we are familiar in American city campaigns, these organiza- 
tions are permanent, and maintain the same interest and member- 
ship in off as in election years. The nomination of candidates for 
the council and the conducting of campaigns in their behalf is only 
a part of the work which they attempt todo. Of far greater im- 
portance is the intelligent interest which they stimulate in munici- 
pal affairs, the criticism to which they subject city officials and the 
preparation they give their members for future activity in the 
council or in the numerous unpaid offices which form so admirable 
a part of Prussian city administration. Partisan activities and 
political education here go hand in hand. The notion prevailing in 
this country that Prussian city politics are free from the influence 
of national parties needs considerable correction. It is true that 
the alignment of parties in municipal campaigns differs from that 
prevailing in national and imperial politics. For this reason 
statistical returns showing the party membership of voters in city 
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elections are impossible. Party lines are by no means obliter- 
ated, however.’ 

In Berlin the influence of national political parties is seen at 
its highest development. Nearly all the municipal election district 
clubs in the Prussian capital bear not only the names of the dis- 
tricts in which they are located but also of the national party from 
which their membership isdrawn. In the smaller cities of northern 
and eastern Prussia, we generally find the liberal elements massed 
together in opposition to the social democracy, while in the Catholic 
provinces the same elements stand opposed to the Centrum. Both 
the socialist and the Centrum party organizations control directly 
the nominations and campaigns of their candidates for city councils. 
It will thus be seen that outside of Berlin the two party principle 
is general in Prussian municipal elections, although this is, of 
course, very far from being the case in national and imperial elec- 
tions. The fundamental basis of division into municipal parties is 
nevertheless fixed by the influence of national parties. 

The activities of these municipal election district clubs and the 
sort of influence they exert on Prussian city government may per- 
haps best be made clear by selecting a typical case afforded by the 
growing industrial and university city of Halle, with which the 
writer is personally familiar. Here the Liberal elements are per. 
petually fused in opposition to the Social Democracy. Inasmuch 
as the latter party, owing to the operation of the three-class system, 
has no chance of success in the first and second classes, we find 
the Liberal organization in opposition to it confined almost entirely 
to the third class. In the first and second classes in Prussian 
cities generally, it should be observed that there are seldom any 
permanent organizations for political purposes. The number of 
first and second class voters is so limited, and the differences of 





‘5 Occasionally complaint is made of the influence of national parties in municipal 
elections, The following extract from the official report of the city of Iserlohn for 
1894.5 (population 23,962) will sound strangely familiar to American readers. ‘‘Of the 
twenty-seven members of the city council, thirteen belong to the Freisinnige, eleven to 
the National Liberal and three to the Catholic party. The recent city elections ex- 
hibited the same unpleasant features that have characterized them for years past. Party 
membership counted for more than ability and understanding of municipal affairs; per- 
sonal attacks were unsparingly made upon political opponents, and the most private 
affairs were exposed and dragged into publicity to the joy of scandalmongers. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the better element among the citizens of Iserlohna will rouse 
itself energetically and put an end to such practices, which are directly calculated to 
harm the development of communal interests and to injure the good name of the city.” 
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opinion on municipal policies prevailing among these coteries of 
the rich are so slight, that they usually find it sufficient to meet in 
caucus a few days before an election for the nomination of candi- 
dates for the council. It seldom happens that much disagreement 
is developed at these meetings and the nomination of a rival ticket 
by bolters is extremely uncommon. Indeed the principal difficulty 
seems to be to find candidates in accordance with the political 
opinions of the members of the first and second classes, who are 
willing to accept the by no means light duties of a councilman. 
In the third class, however, the opposition of the Social Democracy 
to the fusion of liberal parties is very strong, and in the working- 
men’s districts their candidates are not infrequently successful. 

To meet these conditions the liberals of Halle have organized 
permanent election district clubs in each of the five precincts into 
which the city is divided.'. The membership of the clubs is not 
large compared with the total number of voters in the districts. 
Thus in the Third Election District Club, there were in 1897, 300 
members as against 4.044 qualified voters of the third class living 
in the district. In general, however, the membership of these 
organizations may be said to include all citizens of liberal tenden- 
cies who take an active interest in municipal affairs. As the 
policy of the clubs is approved by voters of liberal principles 
generally, their influence in an election is not to be measured by 
the size of their membership rolls alone. Nominations for the 
council are made by the clubs at the regular monthly meeting pre- 
ceding an election, each member present having one vote. Ordin- 
arily the choice falls upon some member of the organization who 
has developed qualifications for the office of councilman through 
long and active service in the club. Sometimes public meetings 
of the liberal voters of the district are called by the clubs to ratify 
the nominations so made. If a candidate is elected, he still re- 
tains his membership in the club and is often called upon by his 





* The constitution of one of these clubs is given on pages 383 and 384. 

? The following translation of a manifesto issued to the voters of the fifth election 
district of Halle in 1897 is interesting as showing the way in which the clubs call pub- 
ic attention to their candidates and to their special fitness for the office of city council- 
man : 

‘TO THE VOTERS OF THE THIRD CLASS IN THE FIFTH ELECTION DISTRICT.” 

“ The election for members of the city council from the third class of our district 
“will be held in the Thalia Theater on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, the 22d, 
“23d and 24th of this month [Nov., 1897.] 

‘The undersigned most respectfully urge you to appear at the polls, and to vote 
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colleagues to explain his official acts or to inform them concerning 
the policy of the city government. 

The agitation undertaken in behalf of municipal candidates 
would hardly justify the name from the American standpoint, 
Special meetings of the clubs are sometimes called, at which ad- 
dresses on the locai questions at issue are made, but there is no 
unusual excitement, no electioneering on the part of professional 
politicians, nor does the press cram its columns with election news 
to the exclusion of almost everything else. In case the first ballot 
results indecisively, dodgers may be gotten out in order to bring 
out the full party strength at the narrower contest that ensues,' 
The socialists particularly distinguish themselves by their elec- 
tioneering zeal. Often common laboring men belonging to this 
party go to the factory doors at an early hour in the morning in 
order that they may ask their comrades passing in to remember to 
do their duty at the polls. Others work all day long about the 
election Lokals distributing tickets. The loss of wages involved 





‘fon one of these days, in order that the Citizens’ [Liberal] Party may this time be 
**successful in our district as it has ever been in the past. 

‘In order to prevent a splitting of the vote, we take the liberty to commend to 
*€you two generally acceptable and well qualified candidates, Messrs. Gustay H—— 
‘** Market-gardener, and Ludwig G——, Master-mason. 

“ Mr. H—— has already served six years as member of the council, and has 
‘* proven himself eminently worthy of his trust. He has never failed to cast his vote in 
‘*accordance with the interests of his constituents. It is therefore nothing more than 
**an act of gratitude on the part of the voters of the third class to re-elect Mr. H—, 
**who has signified his willingness to accept a re-election. 

‘‘Mr. Ludwig G—— has for years taken an active interest in municipal affairs 
‘*and has ever worked with untiring energy to further the welfare and progress of our 
‘city. We are convinced that Mr. G—— will act and vote in the city council entirely 
‘“‘in accordance with the will of his constituents. For these reasons we cordially 
“ endorse his candidacy. 

‘« With the request that this call may receive your earnest consideration, etc. 
** Signed, 
“‘The Fifth Manicipal] Election District Club. 
‘The Remaining Municipal Clubs. 
‘*The House-Holders’ Union.” 

2 The following is an example of a political notice of the above sort which was 

used in the city election of Halle in 1897: 


‘‘TO THE VOTERS OF THE THIRD CLASS IN THE FIFTH ELECTION DISTRICT. 

“ Asa result of the indecisive council election in the third class, fifth district, a 
«second contest between Mr. Ludwig G——, candidate of the Citizens’ Party, and Mr. 
‘¢ M——-, Social Democrat, bas unfortunately become necessary. 

‘‘ We therefore request you most urgently to appear at the second election to be 
* held in the Thalia Theater on the 13th and 14th of December, from 9 to 4, and to cast 
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must be a much heavier sacrifice for them than the loss of time to 
the workers of parties whose adherents are in more leisurely cir- 
cumstances. For this reason, and also in order that their full party 
strength may be more easily brought out, the socialists advocate 
the holding of all elections on Sunday. 

It is the ordinary everyday work of the election district clubs, 
however, which accomplishes most for the good government of the 
city. In addition to the organizations in each ward, there is also 
in Halle, a Citizens’ Union for City Interests (Biirgerverein fiir 
stiidtische Interessen) whose membership (423 in 1898) covers the 
whole city, and is recruited from the same classes of citizens who 
interest themselves in the clubs of their own district. Between the 
local and general organizations there is a sort of division of labor. 
All questions affecting a single ward are naturally discussed only 
in the club of that ward. Questions of interest to the whole city 
muy be, and frequently are, given a preliminary discussion in the 
local organizations, but in the end they are carried before the gen- 
eral Citizens’ Union, where they are discussed by residents from all 
parts of the city. The scope of the questions coming before these 
clubs is extremely broad, ranging from the somewhat pointed 
demand which a single member may make upon the councilmen 
present to explain why the gutter before his house has not been 
cleaned in a fortnight, to the discussion of a proposition for the 
municipalization of a street railway or an electric lighting plant. 
Some of the subjects recalled at random from among those heard 
discussed in Halle are the following: the letting out of contracts 
by the city ; the annexation to the city of the suburb, Giebichen- 
stein ; the establishment of a trades-school ; public playgrounds for 
children ; condition of the public market ; hygienic condition of city 
school buildings ; advertisement of the advantages of the city for 
residence and business purposes ; the widening of certain narrow 
streets in the center of the city ; plans for the erection of a monu- 





“your vote for Mr. Ludwig G——, so that our district may not be represented in the 
“council by a social democrat, a thing which has been so brilliantly prevented in other 
‘ districts of our city. Voters of the Citizens’ Party, close ranks and the victory is 
‘‘ours.” Ete., etc. 
‘* Signed 

“The Fifth Municipal Election District Club, 

‘The Remaining Municipal Clubs, 

‘Union of House and Landholders, 
‘* Citizens’ Union.” 
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ment to Emperor William I.; increase of crimes of violence within 
the city limits and preventive measures to be adopted. Occasional 
lectures on municipal topics were given before the clubs by distin- 
guished specialists, dealing with such subjects as the following: 
Result of Prussian Educational Statistics for the years 1891-6; Ad- 
vantages and Value of Food Inspection; Electrical Central Stations; 
School Medical Boards ; Halle in theMiddle Ages. Reports of the 
various departments of the city government were discussed as they 
appeared from time to time. Visits were made to the different pub- 
lic works of the city either by all the members of the club who 
wished to go or by committees which reported afterwards. Even 
social amenities were not forgotten by these versatile organizations, 
each of which arranged one or two pleasure parties in the course 
of the year to which the members brought their ladies. 

The list of club activities cited above may seem so compre- 
hensive as to lead one to the suspicion that they are mere dilet- 
tante organizations. Nothing could be more incorrect. The busi- 
ness-like solemnity of some of the meetings would be unbearable 
even for the staid German members, were it not for the constant 
ministrations of the Kellners, while the volumes of smoke 
expended over some knotty question of municipal policy can be 
compared only to the historic cloud proceeding from the pipes of 
the old Dutch aldermen of New Amsterdam which once completely 
covered the city and saved it from capture by the English. 
Through the work of the clubs it seldom happens that any impor- 
tant measure comes before the city council without having been 
pretty thoroughly canvassed by them in advance. They do not 
hesitate to place themselves decisively on record on a given ques- 
tion and afterwards to require a strict account of the official acts 
of their representatives. That they accomplish a vast amount of 
good is unquestioned. Administrative officials are sometimes 
wont to grumble at their “‘ pernicious activity,” but this is entirely 
to their credit. It needs just such an agency as these wide-awake 
voluntary clubs to keep the Prussian bureaucracy from relapsing 
into hopeless red tape. 

Students of city government often deplore the disappearance 
of the old town-meeting system which was the inevitable result of 
increasing urban population in America. These Prussian election 
district clubs supply an excellent substitute for such earlier assem- 
blages of all the citizens of a town to deliberate over common 
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affairs, a substitute, moreover, capable of operation in the largest 
cities. That such organizations are unofficial does not detract 
one jot from their effectiveness. That they can live in a partisan 
atmosphere is proved by the fact that they are themselves par- 
tisan organizations. In Prussia they are preserved from degener- 
ation by the impossibility of using their influence to promote 
members to offices of profit, even if they should wish to do so. 
They can affect the administration only indirectly through the 
city council, and administrative officials are amply protected by 
an excellent civil service system. It would be interesting to spec- 
ulate about the possibilities of usefulness open to permanent 
organizations of this sort in American municipalities. Space pre- 
vents our entering further upon this question than to note that 
good results could be obtained only by the exercise of a considera- 
bly more studious and considerably less spasmodic attention to 
municipal affairs than has hitherto manifested itself in our cities. 
With the growth of intelligent interest in municipal government 
this condition would perhaps not be so difficult to realize. But in 
addition to this, absolute non-participation in the business of place- 
hunting would be necessary, and perhaps also an increase of 
power vested in the hands of a city council whose members, as in 
Prussia, were unsalaried. 

In Berlin, as has already been mentioned, clubs for municipal 
purposes take on a more decidedly national party color than in 
other Prussian cities. This accounts in part for the great number of 
such organizations in the German metropolis. The annual statis- 
tical reports of the city contain lists of all such clubs. Their 
number in 1896 was seventy-five, of which fifty, with a total mem- 
bership of 13,553, filled in the return slips sent them. These fifty 
clubs held in the course of the year 559 meetings. The average 
yearly contribution of the members for club purposes amounted to 
two or three marks, fifty or seventy-five cents in American 
money. Some of the clubs maintained death benefit and savings 
bank features, and others made small donations to charitable 
institutions. The permanence of these organizations is sufficiently 
evidenced by the fact that of the seventy-five in existence in 1896, one 
had been founded before 1850, four between 1850 and 1860, twenty 
between 1860 and 1870, thirteen between 1870 and 1880, twenty- 
eight between 1880 and 1890 and the remaining nine since 1890. 
Inside the city councils we find the same lines of division pre- 
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vailing as in the electorate outside. The Social Democrats stand 
quite apart, irreconcilable and vindictive as in the Reichstag. 
They vigorously champion in season and out of season all proposi- 
tions for municipal ownership, improvement of schools and dwell- 
ing houses, etc. Opposed to them are the Liberals of all shades 
and the few Conservatives who are elected to city councils, for 
conservative strength is mainly centered in the rural districts east 
of the Elbe. In the Berlin council the members are divided into 
a number of more or less distinct groups as follows : 


SE BOUND. onc cwcscce vesce. ces ... about 14 members. 

eS “ 2 - 

Great Fraction (Grosse Fraction).......... ae. ” 

Lower Fraction (Untere Fraction)...:..... “ 2 " 

Independents (Fractionslos)............+++ "2. id 

NE TU 6 556.545.4000 ond bae0 oes ~? S . 
126 


The great majority of the members of the New Left and Great 
Fraction are Freisinnige in national politics. The New Left how- 
ever stands closer to the Social Democracy, demands their equal 
treatment and admission to municipal administrative offices and 
favors municipal ownership. The Great Fraction, so called be- 
cause its membership is larger than any other, is less liberal, and 
includes so many different elements that its position on municipal 
questions is rather hard to define. It is indeed more given to 
political maneuvering than to the representation of a definite set of 
principles. On the question of municipal ownership it is divided, 
but most of its members are either indifferent or opposed to all 
movement in this direction. The Lower Fraction, also called 
familiarly the Keller Fraction, is composed of the handful of Na- 
tional Liberals and conservatives in the Berlin city council. They 
are distinctly against municipal ownership, and generally support 
the royal authorities in any action they may undertake against the 
city government under their rights of supervision and confirma- 
tion. (Aufsichts- und Bestitigungsrecht.) In addition to these 
groups, there is a handful of Independents who own alle- 
giance to no fraction, and gne forlorn Anti-Semite. The (Grosse 
Fraction holds, of course, the balance of power and the great 
question in Berlin city politics is to secure its adhesion to any pro- 
posed measure. The conduct of the groups on the floor is gener- 
ally determined in caucuses held beforehand, the members after- 
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ward voting as a unit. The fate of any motion can thus be 
predicted before the final vote is taken by any one who knows the 
results arrived at in these unofficial preliminary conferences. 

To illustrate the form of organization generally adopted by the 
municipal election district clubs, a translation is subjoined of the 
constitution of the Fifth District Club of the city of Halle as anes 
revised in 1894. 


$1. It is the purpose of this club to discuss, take action upon, and arouse inter- 
est in the public affairs and councilmanic elections of the Fifth Election District and 
the city of Halle as a whole, and at the same time to foster and promote the spirit of 
true neighborliness, 

$2. Every resident of the Fifth Election District possessing the right of citizen- 
ship in the city of Halle may become a member of this club. Persons moving into the 
Fifth Election District who possessed the right of municipal citizenship in their previ- 
ous place of residence, or were qualified to vote in communal elections in the country, 
may also become members of this club, provided they have signified their intention of 
acquiring the right of municipsl citizenship in Halle. 

Application for membership must be made to the executive council of the club or 
to one of the members thereof. 

The executive council can refuse an application for reasons of weight. After 
payment of the initiation fee, (§ 4) and of the regular contribution for the current year, 
a certificate of membership is to be handed the applicant and his name entered upon 
the membership roll. 

$38. Membership lapses: 

(a) through resignation from the club, or death; 

(b) through failure to pay dues for the current year; 

(c) through expulsion by the executive council for reasons of weight; 

(d) through loss on the part of a member of the right of municipal citizen- 
ship. 

In the case of 3c, a resolution of the executive council passed in secret session by 
a majority of at least five is necessary for expulsion. The member so expelled may 
bring the matter before the next regular meeting of the club. With loss of member- 
ship all claims upon the property of the club are extinguished. 

§ 4. New members must pay an initiation fee of 50 Pf. (12} cents). The ordinary 
expenses of the club must be covered by a yearly contribution levied upon the mem- 
bers, the amount of which is to be fixed for the following year at the regular monthly 
meeting of the club held in December of each year. This contribution, however, may 
not exceed the sum of 1 M. (25 cents) per year. Extraordinary expenses arising during 
the year may be met by special levies voted at a general meeting of the club. 

$5. A general meeting of the club must be held in the first half of the mouth of 
December each year, at which accounts for the year must be presented and elections 
for members of the executive council for the succeeding year must be held. 

Besides this, the club must hold at least one session a month during the year. 

The executive council shall fix the date and place of all meetings.’ 

Invitations containing order of the day for all meetings are to be issued by the 
executive council in whatever manner it may deem fitting. 





1 Meetings of the I" district clubs are generally held io the private rooms of some well- 
known beer Lokal, No rent is charged by the proprietor, who expects to be reimbursed through 
the purchases of the members. 
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In all meetings of the club a simple majority vote will be sufficient for the passage 
of resolutions, except in the cases mentioned in § 7. 

§ 6. The executive council shall be composed of a chairman, vice-chairman, a 
secretary, a treasurer and three associates. The members of the executive council shal] 
divide the offices and business of the club among themselves. 

The members of the club shall vote separately for the chairman; the other mem. 
bers of the executive council are to be elected together. The method of holding these 
elections is to be determined by the club in general meeting assembled. The members 
of the executive council are to be elected for terms of one year, re-election is permis- 
sible. 

The chairman represents the club officially in all its external relations. In case of 
a tie vote, his ballot decides. 

In cases of great urgency the executive council may make expenditures for extra- 
ordinary purposes to the amount of 20 M. ($5.00). In all such cases the approval of 
the club must be secured at its next regular meeting. 

§ 7. The dissolution of the club or the amendment of its constitution may be 
effected by a vote of two-thirds of the members present ata general meeting of the club. 

Extraordinary meetings of the club must be called if a written petition signed by 
ten members and calling for such a meeting be handed to the chairman fourteen days 
in advance. 

The chairman of the club, with the consent or upon the motion of the members 
of the executive council, may call an extraordinary session of the club at any time. 














RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO MUNICIPAL POLITICS. 





By Tuomas R. SLIcer. 





The two extremes represented by the question implied in this 
title are both represented in the history of the American common- 
wealth. The ideal of the Plymouth colony was a theocracy as 
genuine and as insistently real as any which marked the earlier 
stages of the history of the Jewish people. To the Jew of the 
days of Amos, Micah and Isaiah, God was king, and God’s people 
a divinely appointed instrument of his power. The prophet was 
not simply a religious teacher, but a statesman; and his most 
strenuous appeals to Israel were not simply for personal righteous- 
ness, but for righteousness for the sake of the state. The earliest 
colonial development in this country was along the same lines ; 
and it will be recalled that until the adoption of what was known 
as the ‘‘ half-way covenant,” no one could vote in the affairs of a 
town who was not a member of the religious organization which 
centered in the parish church. Until the middle of the present 
century, the rule prevailed in Massachusetts, that the parish church 
should be supported by an assessment levied upon the income of 
every member of the parish. 

The other extreme, viz., the entire separation of church and 
state, which became a virtue in the eyes of the Puritan, has de- 
generated into an opposition to the church and all political 
alliances, which in this country has had a tendency to make the 
minister of religion that member of the community least informed 
with respect to the political life of the community that he serves. 
A fresh occasion of repugnance to the “ minister in politics” was 
gained during the years just preceding the Civil War; and in the 
state of Massachusetts, where the abolition movement had its 
birth, men were excluded from their pulpits for the advocacy of 
the emancipation of the slave; while in the South in the same 
period, the ‘‘ divine institution of slavery ” was proved by scripture 
texts, quoted in the sermons of the preachers of that day. 
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Of late years there has been a growing feeling in the commu- 
nity that citizenship was itself so sacred a function that the church 
and its minister could no longer ignore its claims upon them with- 
out losing power; and it is now generally conceded by thoughtful 
people that the struggle in municipal politics is a struggle simply 
of good and evil, of virtue against vice, and that therefore the 
balance of power must either be held in the hands of men of 
righteous ideals, or else committed to the hands of those whose 
self-interest and appetite for spoils makes the city the prey of 
their cupidity. The lead in reform is now looked for among the 
ministers of religion and the representative laymen of the 
churches; and it is the purpose of this article to briefly set forth 
the reasons for this relation between the church and municipal 
politics. 

First. The church concerns itself with the business integrity 
of its members. No church can live and wield any influence for 
good which is made up of men whose business integrity is ques- 
tioned. So much is this felt that the keenest reproach attaches to 
that man who is a member of a church but who has no good 
standing in the commercial circles of his community; for the 
church really is to be judged by the integrity of its membership in 
common life; and therefore the recognition by the church that the 
municipal administration is simply a form of business compels the 
interest of the church in that administration. 

The use of the term politics as applied to the municipality is 
the ancient use of it, viz., the administration of the city, and not 
the modern use of it, an expression of party feeling, prejudice 
and opinion. In this last sense there is no place for politics in the 
municipality. No issue of national politics has any standing 
among the interests which affect the city’s life. There is no 
department of municipal administration which can be said in any 
real way to be affected by the issues between the great parties in 
national politics. The city as to its administration has three 
functions: (1) it has common interests as to business; (2) it has 
mutual interests as to order; (3) it has inseparable destiny of all 
its people, as to the happiness and misery of its inhabitants. The 
public business is only an aspect of the general business carried on 
in that great aggregation of human life called acity. In order 
that there may be equal justice there must be perfect order; and 
that the grind of business and the keeping of order shall not take 
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up the whole of human life in a city, provision must be made by 
the city for the culture, education and delight of its citizens. 

It would seem to need no proof, that if the church is con- 
cerned with business integrity, it cannot be excluded from interest 
in any one of these departments of municipal administration. 
The moral integrity of the whole is made up of the personal 
integrity of its parts; and the church certainly should contain, if 
it is true to its function, the best representatives of personal busi- 
ness rectitude. The church cannot recognize that common fallacy 
that a man may have “every private virtue and every public 
vice” ; and one relation of the church to municipal politics should 
be its stand against the public vice of officialism, as inconsistent 
with any personal virtue of the individual. ‘‘ What a man owes 
to everybody is more than that he owes to anybody”; and the 
church owes it to the conscience of the community to insist that 
there can be no difference in the stealing of a purse and the waste 
of public money, except in the amount appropriated to private 
enrichment. The officials who sign a contract to loot the public 
treasury are not relieved of the charge of being a gang of thieves 
by the fact that they have taken the oath of office. They are not 
excused by having added perjury to dishonesty. Ifthe church has 
no message on this subject, it would seem that it has no word to 
speak in behalf of the common interest of daily life. 

What is true of the business aspects of the city’s life is true of 
the preservation of order, as seen in the regulation of the strong, 
the suppression of the vicious and the repression of the evidences 
of vice. Surely the church has some mission in this direction. If 
it gathers tribute from corrupt office holders, who are protecting 
vice, or if it allows such people standing in its membership unre- 
buked, then it becomes a partner in the business of blackmail, it 
condones the offences which it should condemn, and is supported 
by the very vices which it should reprove. It would seem as 
though it might be the church’s business to cry aloud against the 
disorders of society, and reprove the unfaithfulness of those in the 
community, who being guardians of the peace, are actually 
promoters of wrong-doing. 

The third department of this business aspect of the adminis- 
tration of the city, viz., the provision for the culture, education 
and happiness of its citizens—ought also to be the church’s affair. 
If there is anything in spiritual culture as represented by the church, 
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it should appear in the refinements of life. If there is any virtue 
to be associated with knowledge, the church should certainly be 
active in promoting the best education of the citizens ; and unless 
the church is meant to be simply a terror to evil-doers, and a 
horror set over against pure delights of life, then the pleasant 
places of the city—its parks for children and the poor, its pro- 
vision for innocent amusement would seem to be a fit field for the 
church’s activity. 

Second. The real business of the church is the adjustment of 
human relations. If it conceives its duty to be the preserving of a 
secret told to a few, and under right conditions to be repeated by 
them to a few more, it is quite possible to make a self-complacent 
club; but it is not possible to think of itas achurch. The worship of 
God cannot be dissociated from the service of man. The vocation 
of the Hebrew prophet was seen in the moral passion with which he 
sought to bring about better conditions in the common life of his 
time. The minister who is remote from the daily life of people 
may enjoy the retirement of his cloister, but long seclusion in its 
dim light will unfit his vision for the common day. It fell upon 
the Roman world with surprise, when in the play of Terrence 
the sentence was uttered; ‘‘ I am aman, and nothing that is human 
is foreign to me;” and the homo sum of that altruistic sentence 
cannot be ignored by any modern minister without loss of power, 
and detachment from common interests. The passage from the 
denial of the manliness of the modern minister to the emasculation 
of his influence would not seem to be a very long one. The church 
is therefore now no longer an enclosure for saints, but a school in 
which human relations are adjusted by the standard of common 
interests, and regulated by divine ideals. Municipal politics is 
simply regulated human life, in which the interests of all and the 
protection of each unite to offset the dreadful risks which come 
with great aggregations of population and the sharp contentions 
of business enterprise; and the church, as an ideal republic, should 
seek to repeat itself so often in the community as to make the 
community itself a federation of such well-regulated common- 
wealths. 

Third. The church should be the first to detect and to rebuke 
vicious administration in the city where it is set. It may be said 
that this is difficult, because the wealth which corrupts municipal 
administration pays its tribute into the coffers of the church; that 
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the great corporations who pay for protection, and own their 
henchmen in the municipal assemblies, are necessary to the church’s 
life; that members of these corporations are found prominently 
supporting the churches, and dictating the terms in which the 
minister shall speak. This sweeping charge which is often met 
has some basis of truth, no doubt, but it claims no interest from 
any man who really understands what the church is, and what it 
ought to do. 

It needs no argument to show that the minister who is limited 
by the dictation of any man, or set of men, in his congregation, 
has ceased to be a prophet, and has come to be a puppet. No self- 
respecting minister takes any dictation from the people of his 
church as to what he shall say, any more than he expects their 
criticism as to how he shall live. His life is his own, and his mind 
is his own, and his conscience governs both. Preaching is made 
up of three things; the conscience which compels it, human inter- 
est which invites it, and the experience which instructs it, and 
these are within the keeping of the minister himself, and cannot 
be invaded from outside. No man is fit for the pulpit, as a teacher 
of righteousness, or a minister of religion, who does not stand 
ready every hour to sacrifice his position, rather than his influence, 
There may be men who say what is expected of them, but for the 
most part the ministers of religion expect of themselves a different 
standard of action ; and on all public questions that touch the life 
of the community, the pulpit should “ give forth no uncertain 
sound”; and for the most part we think it fulfills this require- 
ment. 

The reproach that the minister is a ‘‘ professional reformer ” 
is a distinction ; for it is part of his business to re-form what has 
lost its form ; and it is his ‘‘ profession” to do this so constantly 
as to make it his habit. The reproach that such action upon his 
part is ‘‘inconvenient” dates back of Puritanism, back of St. 
Bernard, back of Gregory the Great, back even of the apostles and 
their Master, to the struggle between the prophet and the priest, 
and between reality and sham in the history of the people of God. 
It ought to be possible, when any question of injustice arises in a 
community, when the community is dominated by vicious influ- 
ences, when officialism of the municipal life leads to a lax construc- 
tion of public morality, to have every church in the community a 
unit of power to oppose conditions which multiply temptation and 
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seduce from virtue ; and the church that does not lift its voice 
under these conditions in protest, pleading and with power, does 
not understand its relation to the moral life of the community 
which supports it and protects it. 

Fourth. By general consent the church is relieved of taxation 
by the municipality. Its minister is lifted out of the sharp com- 
petitions of trade, that he may give all his time and dedicate all 
his power to the better life of men. The church and the minister, 
therefore, owe some real return to the community at large, for 
this concession made by the community to the maintenance of the 
church and its ministry. There should be no exemption from 
taxation allowed to the religious organization that does not justify 
this exemption on the ground that the church is a public benefit. 
It cannot bea public benefit by simply secluding a small group of 
the community from the sympathies of the communal life ; and the 
minister who is taken out of trade and business to be maintained 
in his usefulness, should find in that usefulness to the community 
as a whole a larger commission than can be found in simply serv- 
ing the little group who have so secluded him. 

The church exists fur the sake of the community, and the 
ministry should be reckoned among the community’s first citizens. 
It is quite possible that there should be between the minister and 
his congregation a difference of opinion upon grave economic ques- 
tions ; but these questions do not pertain to the municipal life. No 
question of the tariff, or the national currency, or the relations of 
the government t» our new dependencies, or the establishment or 
maintenance of international relations, could ever intrude upon 
the field of municipal politics in any way which would affect the 
life of the municipality itself. The questions at issue are all ques- 
tions of common morality, of business integrity, of personal 
administration, and of personal character ; and these are all ques- 
tions which the church should be able to deal with, and in which 
the minister should lead. 

If this is not so, it would be interesting to have some one de- 
fine what is the church’s business and what class of questions the 
minister should take up. The most useless survival in modern life 
is that form of church organization which represents a class busy 
with theological definitions, by virtue of which it hopes to ‘‘ save the 
soul.” If the great body of the unchurched were consulted as to 
the cause of their aversion to the life of the church, it would 
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probably be found that they have slipped through the weak hands 
of religion, or they have been estranged by the averted face of 
religion which has lost a wholesome interest in human affairs, 
whilst it cultivated an other-worldliness to this world’s neglect. 
You cannot go into a great assembly of working people without 
discovering antipathy to organized religion among people who at 
the very same time will applaud to the echo the name of the great 
founder of the Christian Church. They understand perfectly well 
the difference between the Jesus of history and the Christ of the- 
ology. They are not estranged from the first, but they have sim- 
ply lost interest in the other. Unless the church is the brother- 
hood of the common life, it will prove itself unfit to take part in 
the commonwealth. 

Fifth. The relation of the church to municipal politics, there- 
fore, should appear in the readiness with which people that are con- 
sistently of the church are persistently enlisted in the affairs of the 
city. The man who holds to the church should not refuse to serve 
on the juries of the city; the man who contributes to the church 
should not be a dodger of the tax which he owes to the city; the 
man who is always at the church service should with equal regu- 
larity appear at the primary; and as between the primary and the 
prayer-meeting, the primary should take the precedence, should 
they fall upon the same day. The man who has an opinion about 
the salvation of the soul should have some conviction about the 
benefit to the bodies of his fellow citizens. The man who houses 
himself in a beautiful temple should not refuse to serve on a tene- 
ment-house commission. The man who claims to understand 
what theological exactness requires should have an opinion upon 
the charter by which the city is governed; and if it should happen 
that the mayor of the city, its board of councilmen, its heads of 
departments, are all or any of them unfit to represent the right- 
eousness for which the church stands, it ought to be at the same 
time proof that they are unfit to represent the best interests of the 
city, which is maintained by righteousness or else declines. 

There is no relation between moral beings that can be other 
than moral. The conditions under which a public contract is in- 
vited, awarded and filled, are all moral conditions; they are in no 
sense mechanical. There is no police regulation, however, trivial, 
that is not grounded in the theory that the moral life of the com- 
munity is the safe life of the community. There is something 
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almost humorous in the claim made by the church that it has to 
move out of a neighborhood because the community has become 
so bad that it cannot possibly hold its services in the midst of it, 
It is a very ancient ideal that the people ‘‘shall be all righteous.” 
To make this ancient ideal a reality there is no quick or easy 
method. The church has long been recognized as the instrument 
to this end. Undoubtedly now vast numbers of people are right- 
eous without the help of the church. If the church is simply a 
police regulation for restraining men, great numbers of men will 
prove to it that they are self-restrained without its help; but if 
the church at large will take an active interest in promoting the 
welfare of men, there is no reason why all serious people in a com- 
munity should not co-operate with it to that end. The municipal 
administration is simply an enlarged business growing out of the 
old town meeting ; and the old town meeting was at its best when 
all the citizens of the town gathered on equal terms around com- 
mon interests, and when it was true of these representative citi- 
zens as Emerson said of Judge Hoar of Concord, that ‘‘ when he 
left the bench and sat down in the town meeting, Honor came 
and sat down with him.” 


There can be no good reason why the best citizens of a com- 
munity should give power-of-attorney to the worst elements ina 
community, to administer the interests which for that community 
are common and universal ; and there is no placein which the con- 
science of the best citizens ought to be more easily reached, or 
more thoroughly aroused, than in the churches of the community ; 
for unless the church in its relation to municipal politics represents 
more than a dike to keep out the flood, its activities will degenerate 
into a mere repair of its own defences, solicitude about its own 
maintenance, and final exclusion by its own act from the great 
world of life, in the city whose very energies shall thus become 
more sacred than the church’s selfishness, and which shall eventu- 
ally work out its own salvation without the church's aid. We be- 
lieve the church is necessary to the highest life of the community, 
but it will only be reckoned with, as the leader of that community's 
thought and life, when it really leads. 


The question should arise in the mind of a reader who wishes 
to make the foregoing statement practically effective, how the 
church is to take part in municipal politics. In order to carry out 
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the spirit and motive which has been outlined above, the following, 
among others, may be suggested as methods: 

First. The church must be attractive enough by the virility 
of its ministry and the practical character of its teaching, to enlist 
in its constituency men, as well as women and children. A con- 
gregation made up of women and children will undoubtedly be 
religious and interesting as a field of religious work, but the 
tendency of men to leave the services of religion to the gentler sex 
is due to the fact, that men are interested in this world in a way 
that makes it difficult for them to dismiss all worldly interests 
under the ministry of an ‘‘other-worldly” minister. If the King- 
dom of Heaven is to be made out of the commonwealths of 
earth, it must provide for ‘‘ strength and beauty in His sanctuary.” 
“The pomegranate and lily” garniture of the temple of Solomon 
appears as delicate beauty upon the pillars of its strength. The 
church is entitled to the best service of the manhood of the com- 
munity, but it has no right to claim it unless it can offer in ex- 
change the inspiration to manliness. 

Second. The minister of a church must know something 
about affairs. He should be as carefully trained in sociology as 
he is in theology ; and the necessity for this has appeared, even in 
the last ten years, in the endowment of chairs of sociology in the 
divinity schools, from which ministers are to be put into the work 
of the social life of the community, and equipped both by knowl- 
edge and experience for practical affairs. The minister is per- 
mitted to be a mystic, but the mystic who is effective in this period 
is one who can answer a large proportion of his own prayers. 
Even the most mediaeval of ministers may be exhorted to go back 
to the very beginnings of revelation, and to remember that in the 
story of the Genesis, the command was given to Adam to “‘ dress 
and keep the garden”; but when he simply devoted himself to con- 
suming its forbidden fruit, he dressed himself and lost the garden. 
Banishment with clothing is hardly a substitute for the supremacy 
over the beasts of the earth. One has only to observe the way in 
which the pot-house politicians and the ward-heelers run to flashy 
clothes to recognize the survival of this ancient ‘‘ fall,” in municipal 
politics. It becomes the minister to set an example of decent 
living and knowledge of men which shall show him still in com- 
mand of the brute forces of life in the interest of righteousness. 
Third. Every church that has young men in its constituency 
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should gather them into classes, or clubs, where the affairs of the 
city are discussed—clubs upon contemporary events, classes in city 
history. It may be that a church is so well constituted that its 
young men do not need its guidance; in that case, it should put 
its work into some other section of the city, either by social settle. 
ment or civic clubs, that the instruction may be carried further 
afield, and into sections of the city less fortunately conditioned. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more useful thing to be done than for 
a church to put its strength into the educational lines of civics, in 
the more densely populated parts of New York City, or in any 
great city like New York ; and it is vastly to the credit of the city 
of New York that they are doing this very thing. The passage 
from ethical passion and moral intensity, as to the betterment of 
the community, to real goodness on the lines of personal character 
is a passage easy to be made. 

This work of rescue from ignorance, by means of education in 
civics, not only will bring to the church a sense of increased 
responsibility, but it will help to bridge over the interval between 
the church and the unchurched. It is a melancholy reflection, 
that what is called the ‘‘submerged tenth,” and what is really a 
much larger fraction of every religious community, is made up of 
people who have either in their own lifetime, or that of their im- 
mediate ancestors, been identified with some church, actually or 
nominally ; that is,—they are not pagans, they are not heathen 
people,—they are people who within the last one thousand years 
have been controlled and influenced by the church, but who are 
influenced no longer, and many of whom have come into the care 
of the city as belonging to the delinquent or defective classes. A 
moment’s reflection will show this to be true ; and every church 
worker in the midst of a great city has only to take the census of 
those upon whom he works to discover that this lamentable fact 
is chargeable somewhere, at some time, upon the separation of the 
church from municipal affairs. 




















SETTLEMENT HOUSES AND CITY POLITICS. 





By Rospert A. Woops. 





There is danger that settlement work in its relations with mu- 
nicipal politics will be hindered by the traditions of past efforts in 
the direction of municipal reform. Municipal reform has often 
been strong in the role of opposition, but thus far it has not been 
able to devise a method which would have the responsible qualities 
of permanence and effectualness. 

It is, of course, still true to a considerable extent that munic- 
ipal politics is so corrupt as often to leave to the honest citizen with 
a sense of public duty no recourse but that of outright and deter- 
mined hostility. In due time, however, we must develop a type 
of politician having at once the high devotion of the reformer and 
the patience and tact of the practical man of affairs. Nothing 
could be more vain than the hope that by fine appeals to civic 
sentiment and by new elaborations of charters and departmental 
technique, we can effect a complete transformation into a regime 
of administrative purity and efficiency. The attacks of the re- 
former on the strongholds of municipal political organizations 
serve, of course, to keep those organizations from going to certain 
extremes. The real advantage of this result, however, is not in 
the slight gain made for better government in itself considered, 
but is rather in the way of supplying a foothold for the per- 
manent entrance of a higher grade of practical politician. 

WHAT THE SETTLEMENT STANDS FOR. 

Settlement work stands for reform by identification and co- 
operation. Under the settlement scheme, opposition must be re- 
duced to the minimum. Settlement policy is essentially a policy 
of compromise. In educational matters, in the labor problem, in 
religion, the settlement worker is always the possibilist. His 
steps are guided by the desire to come into fellowship with the 
people who happen to be about him, and not by doctrinaire 
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standards or the abstract passion for perfection. It is also true 
that a settlement must give every possible hostage to fortune 
and must enter upon a constructive, statesmanlike policy for the 
district of which it aims to become more and more an integral and 
vital part. 

From this point of view it must distinctly be said that munic- 
ipal reform which devotes itself to the correction of the methods 
of city government must nearly always be futile, because it is 
not so much the methods as the aims of city government that 
vitally concern the masses of the citizens. The settlement worker 
himself, from the very pressure of conditions about him, turns 
instinctively to the city government with the request not merely 
that it perform its local service more thoroughly but that it keep 
widening the range of its local service. In acander, more individ- 
ual way, and looking upon the city government as composed of 
certain individuals, this is precisely the attitude of the people of 
the district. They take it for granted that the municipality is to 
be of some sort of use to them. The opportunity of the settle- 
ment lies in discerning and bringing to the local consciousness in- 
dividual needs which are common needs, public needs, and in 
organizing movements in municipal politics through which such 
needs shall be met. 

At the same time, the natural political following of the settle- 
ment is not the inhabitants of the neighborhood in which the set- 
tlement is located, but rather public-spirited people throughout 
the city generally who share the settlement point of view and will 
act with it in efforts for better and more progressive municipal 
administration, especially in the interest of the masses of the peo- 
ple. In all our cities there is coming to be an increasing body of 
independent voters, constituting a balance of power, through 
which important concessions can be gained from both parties. 
The settlement having its connections with the general independ- 
ent vote, as well as, to a degree, with the local vote in its own dis- 
trict, has a special opportunity in the way of suggesting and pro- 
moting measures such as will secure the support of both these 
elements in the electorate. 


POLITICIANS’ METHODS. 


In nearly all cases it is idle for the settlement to attempt to 
win away the following of local politicians. To make such an 
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attempt is to leave out of account the loyalties of class, race and 
religion which bind the people of the crowded wards to their 
political leaders. The notion that the young university man by 
living in such a ward a few years and dispensing kindness around, 
can become political master of the situation, is one that belongs to 
the story-books. The’successful political leader is the man to the 
local manner born, who enters instinctively into the ambitions 
and passions of his people, and to whom ,they return even after 
he has been untrue to them, as one does to a blood relation. 
Noready-made attachment can take the place of such a bond as 
this. 

The method of the boss in organizing his local power, how- 
ever, has two fatal defects. The awarding of his favors has the 
uncertainty of a game of chance ; after election he may not have 
favors to award. It has in faddition a great deal of unfairness 
and partiality. The strength of the method of the boss lies in the 
fact that it has to do with supplying tangible benefits to meet 
keenly felt, unrelenting human needs such as are characteristic of 
his constituency. He controls some of the best avenues to liveli- 


hood ; the winning of a job or a license depends on him. A man 
in need may through him reach the resources of charity. A wrong- 
doer may through him find immunity from punishment. 


WANTED: A PROGRESSIVE POLICY. 


There is already sufficient experience to prove that settlement 
workers may be the means of introducing a new sort of issue into 
local politics which will to a large extent have the advantage of 
the boss’s method without its weakness, A municipal platform 
calling for playgrounds, public baths, public gymnasiums, public 
libraries, popular lectures and concerts in the tenement-house 
wards is one that proposes tangible and eagerly sought benefits, 
which are to be dispensed without the precariousness and favorit- 
ism of the boss’s bestowings, but with the regularity and impar- 
tiality of public service. This contrast is one that becomes more 
and more distinct as such improvements are introduced and as 
their practical worth comes to be recognized and registered in the 
prevailing local sentiment. 

It is found, moreover, that the boss is compelled, whatever 
his own inclinations may be, to become a supporter of such a 
progressive policy. As the policy becomes more firmly established 
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Wwe may,reasonably expect to see a better type of local political 
leader, a man who endeavors to supply local public needs rather 
than merely to ‘‘ fix” a certain number of influential individuals, 
The mass of the voters under such a policy come to have a new 
sense as to the meaning of their citizenship, when they find 
the municipality touching their lives in ways of substantial help. 
fulness, and as they realize that they are themselves joint owners 
in such beneficent enterprises. The Dover street bath-house in 
Boston, at which 300,000 baths were taken during its first year, 
is, I believe from close observation, quite as important an influence 
toward civic loyalty as it is toward public health. 

Such a policy cannot be introduced, however, without the aid 
of the independent vote which has already been mentioned. It is 
the most important office of the settlement in practical city politics 
to bring about so much of common understanding and united ac- 
tion between public-spirited citizens and local politicians as will 
make it possible to secure for the tenement-house districts of the 
city public improvements suited to their particular needs. It has 
long been seen that the adornment with parks and boulevards of 


the districts of the city in which well-to-do people live was a mat- 
ter affecting the general public welfare. It is time now that the 
intelligent and prosperous classes in our cities should see that it is 
at least as much to the public interest that some show of justice 
should be done to the neglected portions of the city through sup- 
plying means of health and recreation analogous to those which 
the uptown districts are so amply favored with. 


The object of the settlement, therefore, in political matters is 
to lift local issues to the level of common, honest, local needs ; to 
instil into the mind of the local voter, by actual experience on his 
part, a conception of the city as a co-operative enterprise based on 
mutual aid, instead of either an oligarchy whose favor is to be 
gained by truculence, or an efficient despotism under some com- 
mercial Cincinnatus ; not to attempt the destruction of the boss, 
but to develop out of him a type of local leader who shall, with 
as much realism as before, stand for a distinctively local kind of 
public spirit ; and to induce larger and larger numbers of progress- 
ive citizens, living in different sections of the city, to join with the 
settlement in taking these perfectly definite steps toward a more 
realistic type of municipal politics. 








THE SALOON IN POLITICS. 


By Botton HALL. 


“The cure for the evils of liberty is more liberty,” but monopoly 
is the daughter of restriction. Such is the orthodox “ single-tax ” 
view of the saloon problem. 

There must be more milk than beer used in the city of New 
York ; yet it is not the milkman but the publican that takes three 
street corners out of four at a transfer point, fits them up regard- 
less of expense and runs club rooms and a free restaurant in order 
to sell his drinks. If we ask the milkman why this is so, he will 
tell you there is not profit enough in milk selling to justify such 
expenditures ; competition cuts down the profits far below such 
figures. But the profits of the liquor traffic do justify such ex- 
penditures. There must, therefore, be some special advantage in 
that business, something in the business that shields it from the 
profit-spoiling influence of competition ; in fact some monopoly. 

This monopoly exists doubtless, in some degree because the 
business is regarded as discreditable, and this discredit is balanced 
by larger money returns. But there seems to be no reasonable 
doubt that the monopoly is mainly due to the way in which the 
business is taxed at every turn. First, our national internal 
revenue law taxes the manufacture of alcoholic drinks so as to 
make their manufacture impossible except to those of large capital. 
Then the local excise demands such high license fees that practi- 
cally all the saloons in New York, in Philadelphia and in other 
cities are under the control of large brewers that are able to ad- 
vance these fees. It is hard to realize the weight of liquor taxes. 
When one buys a quart of whiskey for a dollar and a half, he 
buys something that cost the dealer not over one dollar. Of that 
dollar, all but thirteen cents is taxes and the profit made upon 
taxes. 

Further, the treatment of manufacturers by the excise inspect- 
ors, the granting of licenses and the control of drinking places by 
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the police are naturally intimately connected with politics. Even 
the strict and literal enforcement of the law against one competi- 
tor, while the doings of his rivals are winked at, is sufficient to 
drive him out of the business. When those engaged in any busi- 
ness are so dependent upon the politicians in control of the admin. 
istration of the law, it is natural that they should band themselves 
together for mutual defence and strive to secure lenient treatment 
by making themselves powerful political factors. 

This is exactly what has happened, and accordingly we find 
that the higher the liquor taxes the stronger and the more concen. 
trated the political power of liquor becomes. So that in Philadel- 
phia, for instance, where “highest license” prevails, the liquor 
interest is a unit and a controlling unit in politics. 

All sorts of remedies are proposed for this state of affairs, 
_ from anti-treating and teetotal societies down to buttermilk stands: 
prohibition—with the happy effect of showing that the best way 
to repeal a bad law is to evade it: high license—a spring of corrup- 
tion: Raines laws and Gutenberg and Carolina plans in endless 
variety. It seems unfortunate not to have another elaborate 
remedy to advance. 

If we proposed some Carolina Restrictenberg plan that took 
four pages to outline, it would be received with respect, for the 
general belief is that the remedy for the evils of restriction is more 
restriction. When it was tried, learned professors would make 
reports as to its effects upon arrests for drunkenness, revenue and 
pauperism, and upon the asymptote of supply and demand. 

But our plan is simply to abolish all restrictions. 

The first effect of this would undoubtedly be to increase drink- 
ing by certain individuals. This was in fact the effect in Glasgow 
when it was tried there, and it so horrified the good Scotch people 
that they repealed their law of liberty. But this was buta lack of 
faith in the order of nature. Had the “free rum” been allowed 
to continue, the weak and intemperate would have drunk them- 
selves happily to death ; easily and quickly instead of as now 
slowly and painfully. 

On the other hand, by destroying the limited monopoly of the 
liquor trade, we would vastly reduce the cost, the profit and 
the selling price of liquor. This would break up the “treating” 
habit. For who would treat a man toa drink for a cent? It 
would therefore bankrupt most liquor dealers and reduce the 
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number and attractiveness of saloons, thus minimizing the temp- 
tations to drink. 

To abolish all restriction on the sale of liquor would destroy 
the special privileges of those who get into the business in spite of 
the restrictions, and would make a liquor party in politics as im- 
possible as a candy ring in the army or a soda water power in the 
church. 

That the liquor power exists is due not to the wickedness of 
the rum seller, but to the stupidity of his opponents and to the 
recklessness with which we interfere with ‘‘ the liberty of each to 
do what he wills, provided he does not thereby interfere with the 
similar liberty of others.” And this contempt and neglect of 
human rights is visited upon us in corrupt politics, for, ‘‘If we 
scratch a social problem we find a social wrong.” 












THE SALOON IN POLITICS. 
By Ernest H. Crossy. 


It is generally supposed that there is some subtile connection 
between the trade of selling liquor over the bar and the desire to 
take part in political life, but I believe that this supposition is 
entirely erroneous. As far as my acquaintance with liquor deal- 
ers and bartenders goes, I have been unable to discover any natu- 
ral link between the taste for mixing drinks and that for manag- 
ing primaries. The fact is that the saloon isin politics because 
politics have overflowed the saloon. The obvious way to take the 
saloon out of politics is to take politics off the saloon. Itis the 
fear of more legislation that keeps the saloon in politics. 

But, it may be said, admitting that the saloon may be re- 
moved from politics in this wayf will not drunkenness become 
much more prevalent if we do not legislate against the saloons? 
I think not. I have traveled in almost every country of Europe, 
in many of the states in this country, and in parts of Asia and 
Africa, and I have observed populations whose laws have varied 
from the strict prohibition law of Maine to the most liberal laws 
of the Continent, and I have never seen a land where anyone who 
wanted to drink could not get a drink when he wanted it. In the 
lands where the laws were most severe intoxication was most 
common. I have passed two years ata time in Egypt and the 
Continent without seeing one drunken man, and then in a single 
week in England or the United States seen half a dozen. One 
cannot help inferring that laws have no effect on drunkenness 
whatever. What difference does it make whether there is one 
saloon on acorner or four saloons, so far as the opportunity to 
drink is concerned ? 

Strange to say, on the other hand, laws in restraint of liquor 
selling make the trade a monopoly and increase its wealth and 
power. It is our internal revenue tax which gives the brewers 4 
practical monopoly. The increased cost of setting up a brewing 
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business caused by the revenue tax shuts out a great deal of ef- 
fective competition. The brewers are unanimous in their support 
of the internal revenue system, for to it they owe in large part 
their immense riches. There is no reason why brewers should be 
richer than editors. Put a similar internal revenue tax on news- 
papers and all editors would be rich. Now, it so happens that the 
wealth of the brewers is one of the chief causes of the multiplica- 
tion of saloons. Almost every saloon has a big brewer behind it ; 
thesaloon keeper isa man of straw. The brewer backs him up 
and takes a chattel-mortgage on his fixtures, because he wishes to 
push his brand of beer. He does not do it to promote drinking in 
general, for he knows that men who want to drink will drink 
without his assistance, but he wants them to consume his beer and 
not some one else’s, and for that reason he wishes to have as many 
saloons selling his beer as possible. His great wealth, having its 
origin in the internal revenue law, makes it possible for him to do 
this. The quickest and surest way to reduce the number of 
saloons, if that is what you want to do, is to abolish the internal 
revenue office. Competition would at once cut off the outrageous 
profits of the brewers and they wouid not have capital enough to 
establish saloons at every corner. Such a course would reduce the 
price of beer, it is true, but it would not increase its consumption, 
for, as it is, everyone drinks all the beer he wants. It would 
merely leave more money for the workman to take home to his 
wife. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that state license and tax laws tend 
to diminish the number of saloons, but in this country this tend- 
ency is more than counteracted by the power of the brewing 
monopoly. The question of the number of saloons seems unim- 
portant. Ifa part of the energy devoted to reducing the number 
of them were applied to the purification of the liquor sold, the 
result would be more gratifying. 

No one feels more strongly than I do the horrors of drunken- 
ness,—the crimes, diseases, domestic tragedies and miseries which 
result from it. I sympathise with the impulse which rises so 
naturally in the human breast, to treat as out-laws and brutes the 
men who are willing to carry on such a business as liquor-selling, 
and yet honesty obliges me to admit that as a class saloon-keepers 
are the most genial of men and the most helpful and consider- 
ate to their neighbors. Saloons have their virtues as well as 
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their faults. There is a social kindliness in a German beer garden 
which is sadly wanting in a dairy lunch-room. The question of 
saloons is not the simple one of good and evil which it is gener- 
ally thought to be. 

We are far too prone, when something goes wrong, to rush to 
the legislature for a remedy. Legislatures may be very good re- 
cording machines, but they are not really of much use as initiators 
of ideas. When public opinion coincides with a statute, we see a 
good result, but it should be ascribed chiefly to the public opinion. 
When public opinion is ranged against the statute, its passage can 
only be mischievous, no matter how excellent it may be in itself. 
Its only defect may be that it is ahead of the times, but that de- 
fect is enough to damn it. The real remedy for drunkenness lies 
in public opinion and the public conscience. This is a slow and 
laborious course of treatment, and it is so much easier to enact the 
millennium by statute than to make a beginning of living it that 
we naturally have tried the former way first. The results have 
been disappointing, and it is high time to ask whether it would 
not be better to adopt the latter method. Temperance is a noble 
thing, but so is freedom. For fifty years we have sacrificed free- 
dom to temperance and without enjoying either. Is it not possible 
that they may get on better together as friends than they have 
done as enemies ? 
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MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. 
The City for the People. By Frank Parsons. Philadelphia, F. C. Taylor, 1900. 
12mo, 595 pp. Cloth, $1. 

The title of this volume—‘‘ The City for the People ’’—sufficiently suggests, per- 
haps, the nature of the materials which are herein contained. The divisions of the work 
and the relative importance assigned by the author to each subject can best be indicated 
by the titles of the leading chapters and the space alloted to each. In the first and 
most elaborate chapter, comprising 240 pages, are discussed the various phases of pub- 
lic ownership. Chapter II, Direct Legislation, 140 pages; Chapter III, Home Rule for 
Cities, 85 pages ; Chapter IV, Merit System of Civil Service, 90 pages. The remaining 
chapters are devoted to the consideration of Proportional Representation, Preferential 
Voting, Australian Ballot, Corrupt Practices, Legislative Forms, and a full and com. 
prehensive index to the volume. The author has ventured to adopt the reform spelling 
schedule of the National Educational Association, and makes open avowal of no copy- 
right restrictions, but on the contrary invites the press and those interested to use 
freely the materials of the volume. 

The position of the author is so generally known to the students of municipal 
problems that a brief summary of the present pages will suffice. As a working propo- 
sition it is assumed that the concentration of population and wealth has made monop- 
oly inevitable and that ‘‘the problem of the city is the problem of monopoly.” This 
monopolistic tendency, however, is only a danger so long as it is ‘‘ private monopoly.” 
The problem before the people of our cities is, therefore, to check this undesirable ten- 
dency by the ‘‘ diffusion ” of industrial and political power, which is the “ideal of civ- 
ilization.” It is shown that governmental regulation and control have been failures, 
and that a more adequate remedy must be sought. Bya series of substitutions we are to 
attain this end. In the first place there must be substituted ‘‘ public monopoly ”’ for “ pri. 
vate monopoly ”’ in the field of industrial functions. In the second place it is contended 
that *‘ public ownership and government ownership are by no means synonomous,” since 
the government of our cities is controlled by private interests, rather than by the peo- 
ple, made possible by the prevailing forms and practices of a centralized administrative 
and political system. ‘‘ Public ownership ” must therefore be made real by perfecting 
the machinery of popular government. In order to realize these ends we must secure a 
larger sphere of home rule for our cities, direct legislation for the people, civil service 
reform, etc. We must substitute “‘the public ownership of government” for “ the 
private ownership of government,” and in this manner ‘‘the public ownership of mo« 
nopolies”’ will become real. 

These general propositions are treated in great detail both as to facts and argu- 
ment. The spirit of the volume indicates that Professor Parsons has worked zealously 
in the cause for which he writes, but the reader should remember that while the 
author has written avowedly in a scientific spirit, he is obviously a partisan. There is 
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no serious attempt to discuss both sides of the question of public ownership, but the 
objections urged against it, are presented for the purpose of refutation, and in 
manner which will not strengthen a cause so speciously pleaded elsewhere. A rather 
intemperate literary style and loose classification often do injustice to the important 
themes which are here discussed. But these defects are too often found in the popular, 
propagandis« literature in this field. The chapters treating of the mechanism of 
popular government are better executed. 

The reader will find, however, that the most serious criticism of the work is not 
so much in the ideas and conclusions of the author as in the manner and form of their 
presentation. In fact, the main propositions will find general favor among readers, 
Moreover, in this volume will be found an earnest plea for the municipalization of 
public utilities, a full store-house of facts and opinions in support of that position, as 
well as a valuable discussion of the methods which are ultimately to protect the people 
in the real exercise of their political rights. 

Madison, Wis. SAMUEL E. SPARLING. 


SCHOOL DECORATION. 


School Sanitation and Decoration. A Practical Study of Health and Beauty in their Re- 
lations to the Public Schools, By StvERANCE BurraGe, B.S. and Henry T. 
BatLey. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1900. 8vo, 191 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 

Of works on sanitary engineering which deal with special problems in school con- 
struction, there are nota few. The same might be said of volumes on medicine treat- 
ing of school hygiene. School decoration, however, has as a special subject received 
but scant attention. A few scattered chapters, a monograph or two, and half ascore of 
magazine articles comprise its literature. 

The present volume is designed to present in brief and popular form all three sub- 
jects—sanitation, hygiene and decoration. In their attempt to secure unity in the treat- 
ment of these different topics the authors have encountered their chief difficulty, which 
lies in the fact that as topics, sanitation and decoration have but littleincommon, The 
sanitary problems involved in the erection of school buildings are not for the class 
teacher who comes to the building only after its completion, while the choice of casts 
and pictures is a matter in which the sanitary engineer has but small interest. As a re- 
sult the chapters in the present volume are written at times from widely different points 
of view. Some have suggestions for the school architect, some are addressed to the 
school trustee, while others appeal directly to the class teacher 

The chapter on school architecture is written by Mr. Arthur Bohn, a third col- 
laborateur. In it he discusses the construction and requirements of different forms of 
school buildings, treating in detail some of the problems encountered in the designing 
of one, two, four and eight room buildings. As an illustration of a modern type of 
one-room building, he shows the plans and a photograph of a $5,000 school in Porter 
County, Indiana,—a structure very different from the little red school house of our 
forbears. 

The sanitary problems of ventilation, sewerage disposal and water supply are 
treated briefly by Mr. Burrage, who also writes upon the subject of school desks and 
the hygiene of the school-room. 

~ In the chapters on the diseases incidental to school life, emphasis is laid upon the 

value of medical inspection. The importance of genuine inspection is not to be gain- 

said, but the author fails to point to a defect common to most forms of such inspection. 

The trouble is that it doesn’t inspect. The school docter, as a rule, sees only the cases 

sent to him. Most of these cases in default of his appearance would be sent home as 
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‘‘gick,” but the dullard, the myope, the ‘‘mouth breather” with his pharynx choked 
with adenoids, he never sees unless he personally examines each child in the school. 

The chapters on decoration are by Mr. Bailey. They treat in major part with the 
walls of the class-room and of the pictures and casts which may be used as decorations. 
Mention is scarce made of the structural phases of the problem. These are involved 
in the design of the building itself. Such a chapter, however, might well be written. 
The materials for its appropriate illustration may even now be gathered in the form of 
photographs of well planned schools with exteriors tastefully treated and interiors— 
foyers, halls, stairways and aisembly-rooms—so designed as to lend themselves most 
effectively to enrichment with pictures, casts and frescoes. 

For the class teacher Mr. Bailey has many practical and helpful suggestions. 
Directions are given regarding the choice and framing of pictures and casts, and as an 
appendix, there appears a list of suitable subjects for the grades, to be had in print 
and in plaster. A list of the various publishers of pictures and makers of casts might 
to considerable advantage have been included. 

The book is abundantly illustrated, and while scarcely in the language of its title 
‘“‘a study,” contains so much of value either in the form of suggestion or direction as 
to warrant in measure, the hope expressed by its authors that it may “ fill the want” 
felt by teachers and school boards. Indeed, so catholic is its scope that a teacher in a 
badly ventilated school might without impropriety present it for perusal to a visiting 
trustee, or a schvol board officer commend it to the consideration of an instructor whose 
ideas of decoration were confined to the hanging of a presentation calendar. 

New York City. James P. Haney. 

MONOPOLIES. 
Monopolies and Trusts. By Ricnarp T. Ery, Pa.D., LL. D. New York, Macmillan 

Co., 1900. 12mo, 278 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

This work by Professor Ely deals mainly with the points of difference between 
industrial monopolies, the so-called trusts, and monopolies dependent upon legal enact- 
ment, franchises and situation. The latter group only are entitled to the name of mo- 
nopoly, and they alone are proper subjects for government control and ownership. 
Municipal monopolies appear in this group. These are but incidentally touched upon, 
usually as illustrations of the general principles enunciated. For example, monopoly 
does not tend to uniform price based on cost, but to “class price” based on different 
circumstances of purchasers. This accounts for two prices for gas out of the same 
pipes, one for illuminating, the other for fuel. By playing upon classes of consumers 
in this way, the monopoly receives the greatest net returns. ‘‘ How different from a 
competitive price!" says Professor Ely. ‘If our grocer should, when seiling us flour, 
ask if we intended to use it for cake or bread in order to charge a higher price for the 
cake-use than the bread-use, we would regard it as a piece of impertinence on his part, 
and would not at all submit to his efforts to introduce class price.” 

Professor Ely believes that in every great American city a three-cent car fare, in- 
creasing the traffic very largely, would yield ample returns upon all the capital actually 
invested. 

As a discussion of the monopoly question in general this book takes the highest rank. 
New York City. Joun R. Commons. 
BERLIN. 

Die Stadt Berlin, Festschrift der Stadtgemeinde fiir die Teilnehmer am VII. Interna- 
tionalen Geographen-Kongress. Berlin, 1899. Published for the city by Dietrich 
Reimer (Ernst Vohsen.) 12mo, 371 pp. 
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The fondness of our Teutonic cousins for ceremony and celebration in connection 
with any event of public or festal importance is one of their most amiable foibles, if 
indeed, it is to be counted as such at all. When it takes the form of so clever g 
Festschrift as the one issued by the city of Berlin on the occasion of the International 
Geographical Congress held there last year, it certainly deserves our thorough admira- 
tion. Although the Festschrift was designed to minister primarily to the needs of the 
natural scientists from all parts of the world who were in attendance on the Congress, it 
still presents much of interest to the student of city government. Thus besides essays on 
the climatic, physical and geographical features of Berlin and on its various scientific 
institutions, the volume contains interesting sketches of the history and administration 
of the city by Dr. Albrecht and Dr. F. Kremski (pp. 41,49). The latter is officially 
connected with the city government as Magistrat-Assessor, and writes with the thorough 
command of his subject which practical experience and careful observation alone can 
give. The clearness and readable quality of his exposition of the framework of the 
city government of Berlin would be more than sufficient to win the positive approval 
of his readers if he had written in any other language; in German they are virtues rare 
enough to deserve praise couched in nothing less than superlatives. The brief but 
graphic account of the city finances which he adds is by no means the least interesting 
part of his sketch. 

Herr Busemann’s statistical study of the population of Berlin (p. 89) also deserves 
mention among the articles of interest to students of city government. 

The artistic makeup of the Berlin Festschrift reflects great credit upon those who 
designed it. It is illustrated by numerous exceedingly beautiful heliogravures which 


serve well to show how far Berlin has progressed towards the fulfillment of the ambi- 
tion expressed by the present Kaiser in the words: ‘Berlin wird noch einmal die 
schénste Stadt der Welt” (p. 88). 

Cornell University. Rosert C. Brooxs, 
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HAS MUNICIPALIZATION FAILED? 


In a recent issue of the Independent, Mr. H. H. Vreeland, President of the Metro 
politan Street Railway of New York, in an article entitled, ‘The Failure of Municipal 
Ownership,” attempts to prove that municipal ownership of public utilities in Great 
Britain is a failure. He compares European with American conditions and concludes 
that the superiority of American street railways, particularly those of New York city, 
is due to the fact that in foreign cities the municipalities own and operate street rail- 
ways, and in American cities, private companies have almost supreme control. He 
compares, for example, Glasgow with New York, and claims that considering the dis- 
tance fares are lower, the service better and wages higher in New York, This conclu- 
sion is undoubtedly true, but the inference he draws from these facts, namely, that the 
difference is due to municipalization, is unfounded. In almost every line of industrial 
and commercial activity, the American is far ahead of the Englishman, and the dif- 
ference is no greater in the case of street railways than in the case of steam railways, 
bridge building and other lines of industrial activity where the rapid introduction of 
inventions influence business methods. 

Further, if Mr. Vreeland should compare municipal street railways with private 
street railways in Great Britain, he would find that the former are far superior to the 
latter, and that wherever street railways have been municipalized, the fares have been 
lowered, the service improved, wages increased and a larger sum of money received by 
city authorities for public purposes. Whether the same policy applied to American 
cities would lead to similar results, isa different question, but the opponents to mu- 
nicipalization are far from the truth and are pursuing an unwise policy when they 
attempt to discredit municipalization in Great Britain by disregarding easily ascertainable 
facts, 

In his attempt to demonstrate the superiority of private ownership, Mr. Vreeland 
overreaches himself, He states : 

‘*A large part of the American trackage does not pay, and may not for years to 
come, but meanwhile it furnishes public accommodation. 

‘That most of it now pays exceedingly well is due to the boldness and enterprise 
of the men who put in the money and the work necessary to build up the properties, 
The stock of some of the horse car lines of New York city was given away in payment 
for hay, oats and bedding at twenty-five per cent of its face value, and was accepted 
at that rate only for the reason that there was nothing else with which topay. The 
heated advocates of municipal ownership are ignorant of facts like these, and insist on 
discussing the original grant from the point of present value. 

‘‘ Franchises were given away at a time when they had no selling value—when a 
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company operating a railroad must expect to lose money for years till it could build up 
& population that would support it.” 

It is a highly mistaken notion that franchises were granted when they possessed 
no market value, and that their present value is due to the boldness and enterprise of 
the men who put in the money and built up the system. A careful survey of the history 
of public franchise grantsin any large city will show its fallacy. In four out of five cases 
franchises that were originally given away as far as the public is concerned, could have 
been sold for thousands of dollars at public auction, and in many instances the franchises 
were sold for a considerable sum, but instead of this money going into the treasury of the 
city, it went into the pockets of corrupt officials. If any one doubte this statement, he 
need only read the monograph by Mr. Myers, ‘‘ The History of Public Franchises in 
New York City,” in the last number of Municrpat AFFaIRs. 

It is undoubtedly true that the present value of franchises is due, to a certain 
extent, to the enterprise of the companies, but it is to be remembered that, in a great 
measure, these franchises have increased in value owing to the increasing density of 
population, and not alone to the ability of the corporation. 

Mr. Vreeland also states that, ‘‘ Now franchises in New York are all sold, none 
can be legally given away; regulations are prescribed by statute, under which they are 
sold in open market, after long notice, to any one who offers the highest price for them. 
This price is so fixed that it varies with the growth of the gross receipts earned from the 
franchise granted.” 

This is true, but one must bear in mind that the few railway franchises yet to be 
granted in New York city for example, are worth far more to the Metropolitan Street 
Railway than they are to any other company, owing to the fact that a new company, 
having no other system, could not operate them as cheaply, nor give as valuable ser- 
vice, owing to the lack of transfers upon other lines, as could the Metropolitan com- 
pany. And further, this is not due to the superior management and ability of the Met- 
ropolitan company, but simply to the fact that they own all of the lines at present, and 
thereby put an independent company at a decided disadvantage. The experience under 
this system of granting franchises shows further that Mr. Vreeland’s previous statement 
that franchises when granted had no value, is entirely wrong, for since the plan has 
been adopted not one has been given away, and in a few instances the receipts have 
been as high as thirty or forty per cent of the gross receipts. 


INSURANCE FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


After several years of careful consideration and scientific research, the City of 
Basel, Switzerland, has adopted a scheme of insurance for the unemployed. The es- 
sential features, which we quote from the May number of the Yale Review, are as 
follows : 

‘* From the first the insurance has been compulsory, not optional, for the classes 
of workers subject to it. These do not include all wage-workers, but only those in the 
trades subject to the factory law of 1877, and those engaged in the building trades and 
in earth works, provided that they reside in Basel, are over 14 years of age, and earn 
less than a certain amount. This was at first fixed at 2,000 francs a year, but was after- 
ward lowered to 1,800. According to Professor Schanz, less than one-half of those who 
are liable to be out of work will get anything from the insurance, since many occupations 
are not included at all, while those who live outside of the canton are not subject to it, 
and of those who are included a very considerable number live and work there for but 
a part of the year. These will have to pay contributions while they work, since noone 
can tell in advance how long they will be in the canton ; but if they happen to leave 
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before they have had time to pay dues for half a year, they lose all claim to benefit, 
The funds are supplied from four sources: the dues of the insured, the dues of the em- 
ployers, the subsidy of the state, and private benevolence. The state also bears the 
expenses of management, and in case of deficit is to advance the necessary sums, with- 
out being financially responsible for making them good. The dues of the insured are 
collected through the employer, who must deduct them from the wages. The relief con- 
sists in a weekly pension, whose amount varies with the size of the family and the wage 
class to which the insured belongs, and is limited to a certain number of days in the 
fiscal year.” 

‘The law divides the insured into four groups according to the risk of unemploy- 
ment and into four classes according to the wages they receive.” 

“The weekly contributions due from the insured may be summarized as follows: 

Wage Class. 1 (1 to 18 frs.) 2 (12-18 frs.) 8 (18-24 frs.) 4 (over 24 frs.) 

Group 1 24 cts. 5 cts. 10 cts. 15 cts. 
=o 5 10 15 20 
“s 10 20 30 40 
os 15 25 40 50 
The weekly allowance to which the insured are entitled varies according to the sup- 
posed needs of the individual, and is, therefore, graded according to the size of the 
family. To avoid needless detail, it will suffice to state that three such family groups 
are recognized, the type of group A being the single man without dependents; of group 
B, the man with a wife and one child, or the widower with children under fourteen; of 
group C, the man with a wife and more than one child under fourteen. The following 
table shows the weekly allowance in detail: 
Wage Class. 1 2 8 4 
Family Group A. 70 cts. * 80 cts. 90 cts. 1.00 fr. 
si a 1 fr. 1.20 fr. 1.40 fr. 1.50 “ 
~ a 1.30 fr. 1.50 * 1.70 * 2.00 ** 

‘“No one is allowed to receive help for more than seventy days (in the first draft 
ninety-one days) in one fiscal year, and it goes without saying that in general the loss 
of work must be involuntary, and not caused by some fault of the worker. To specify 
what circumstances shall, in a concrete case, cause the forfeiture of the allowance is 
not so easy, and several changes have been made since the first draft. The reasons 
which deprive the insured of the right to an allowance are enumerated as follows in 
the law as passed: 

(a) If the unemployment is the result of strike, as long as the strike lasts. 

(b) If it is the result of voluntary withdrawal, except when a reason exists which 
justified an immediate withdrawal ; 

(c) If the unemployment is the result of behavior on the part of the insured which 
would, according to law, have justified his immediate dismissal ; 

(d) If the unemployment is the result of sickness or accident, as long as they last ; 

(e) If the insured has not fulfilled the conditions of section 4 and 38 (providing in 
substance that he must have kept up his membership for a year or, in the case of one 
who has resided a year previously in the canton, for six months.) 

(f) If the insured refuses without weighty reasons an opportunity for work.” 

‘** According to this estimate, the insured are expected to contribute but a little 
over one-half of the amount actually spent on benefits, and about thirty-nine per cent 
of the annual receipts.” 

“The tendency in all such legislation is to grow more and more liberal towards 
the laboring man, and this tendency has marked most of the changes made in the 
original bill. The dues of the beneficiaries of the law are a much larger fraction of the 
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total than in Bern, but it is clear that the ordinary principles of insurance do not apply 
to this kind of legislation, and that, as long as a subsidy is necessary to balance the ac- 
counts, there are neither mathematical nor economic reasons for making the amount 
borne by the insured one-third rather than one-seventh. The amount must depend en- 
tirely upon the readiness of the voters to lay taxes.” 


SHOULD MUNICIPAL THEATERS BE ESTABLISHED ? 


In the May number of the American Journal of Sociology, Professor James H. 
Hamilton contributes, ‘‘A Neglected Principle in Civic Reform,” in which he puts 
forth the thesis that ‘‘the fundamental errors of the municipal radicals seem to consist 
in a too material conception of the municipality and a failure to appreciate the capacity 
of the people to respond to esthetic appeals.” In his opinion the reason why municipal 
spirit is so weak in American cities is that they were commercial corporations in origin 
and still neglect to provide as they should for the social activities of the people. The 
first task of the reformer is therefore to find a tonic for the low vitality which exists, 
a quickening influence to arouse this sluggishness. Professor Hamilton suggests that a 
municipal theater would produce the best results along this line. 

‘* The institution which is most universal and irresistible in its fascinatious is the , 
stage. It has been so among all cultured people and in all ages, and most of all when 
art in general has been at its greatest height and loyalty to the city has been most 
intense, This is the only phase of art which meets with universal acceptance, for the 
reason that it delights the senses before it engages the thought. Even high dramatic 
art is universally pleasurable. Artistic stage setting and costuming, graceful move- 
ments, and pleasing elocution, blending with the harmonies of the orchestral music, 
may be as purely sensual in their appeals as a shaded brook on a summer day. This 
combination of effects will compel the enjoyment of all sorts and conditions of men, A 
purified and elevated municipal theater and opera would serve two great ends—they 
would educate the people, and impress the consciousness of civicism. 

“ Asa culture influence the stage presents great possibilities. High art here will 
attract all classes. With many the discriminating capacity will at first be absent ; only 
the capacity to respond to sensual appeals will be present ; but under wholesome circum- 
stances the growth of the spiritual and intellectual out of the sensual isinevitable. The 
discriminating sense comes with familiarity with the best, and then the low and vulgar 
in acting becomes hateful and repellent.” 

‘The ethical force might be made very great. The play is well calculated to 
appeal to the higher emotions. It has often been observed that nobility of character in 
the play is always applauded, while the craven and cunning character is hissed. The 
audience instinctively loves the hero and hates the villain. It has been said that an 
assemblage of people represents a composite of nobility and high-mindedness in excess 
of the highest type of individual nobility and high mindedness present. It is owing to 
this fact that in a religious meeting the most consecrated and devoted Christian always 
feels the contact with higher virtues than his own. In the same way a meeting for any 
improving purpose tends to elevate and purify every character present. Habitual ap- 
peaks to the nobler impulses through the drama—the universally attractive institution— 
will greatly tend to make virtue lovely and vice hateful.” 

‘*The municipal play-house would need to offer a scale of popular prices which 
would make fair seats accessible to all. In addition to this the generous promenade 
space of the continental theaters—a place for the intermingling of all the people during 
the long intermission—should be provided. This relaxing expedient affords opportun- 
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ity for social contact, a basis for the growth of the community spirit under the very 
roof of the most deligkt-giving of the community’s properties.” 

Prof. Hamilton’s explanation of the comparatively low development of the social 
spirit in American cities is quite ingenious. He errs however in assuming that munic- 
ipal reformers generally take a utilitarian view of city problems at the present time. 
A study of the campaign literature of the Citizens’ Union and other similar organiza- 
tions would hardly bear out so sweeping acontention. The efforts that are being made 
in the way of parks, play-grounds, zoological and botanial gardens, recreation piers, 
open air concerts, art galleries, libraries, etc., are too important and beneficent to be 
minimized in the interests of so amiable but remote a scheme as that for the erection of 
municipal theaters. Certainly the exceedingly enterprising gentlemen who are running 
American cities at the present time would hardly agree with Prof. Hamilton in his 
belief that municipal reformers were as a class utilitarian. They are far more apt to 
be found wanting in practical political sense, organizing genius and the ability to forget 
their conviction that they represent a higher culture, intellectual, ethical and esthetic, 
than the masses they address. There is more rose-water than utilitarianism in reform. 


LABOR CONDITIONS ON THE PARIS SUBWAY. 


In the American Journal of Sociology for May, Professor Edmund J. James sum 
marizes the conditions under which laborers are to be employed by the private company 
which is to operate the new Paris subway. The city is constructing the subway itself, 
and when completed will lease it toan operating company at a rental of about one-third 
of the gross income. The agreement provides : 

“1. The salaries or wages of the workmen and employees shall be paid fort 
nightly, and shall in no case be less than 150 francs per month. Men employed tempo- 
rarily shall receive wages which shall not be lower than 5 francs per day. [Stricken 
out. | 

**2. The working day shall not exceed ten hours. One full day of rest or two 
full half days shall be granted each week tothe personnel [Stricken out. ] 

‘*3. An annual vacation of ten days, with full salary, shall be granted to all 
employees. 

‘*4, The full salary shall be paid during the periods of military instruction. 

“5. Days of sickness, properly certified by the physician appointed by the man- 
agers of the fund established in accordance with Article XIX below, shall be paid for 
in full, without deduction, during the period of at least one year. 

‘6. In case of accident happening during work and resulting in a temporary 
incapacity, the workmen shall receive their entire wages until complete recovery, with- 
out prejudice to the indemnity which shall be due to them in case of final disability, 
either total or partial. 

“7. The workmen employed in the enterprise shall be insured against accident 
at the sole cost of the leasing company, which shall not under this head make any de- 
ductions from the wages due. Moreover, whatever may be determined in regard to the 
responsibility for an accident, the leasing company shall always be directly responsible 
to the victim for the payment of indemnity. 

‘* A physician appointed by the management of the special fund, established in 
accordance with Article X[X below, shall be summoned to report upon each accident, 
and it shall be his duty to state the nature and the results of the same. 

**8. The administration of the city shali always have the right to prescribe such 
measures of safety and health as may be considered necessary. 
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“9, A written commission shall be delivered, under the form of a wage contract, 
to every adult employee or workman of either sex, who may have completed twenty- 
four months of service. 

‘The ‘leasing company is required to observe strictly the conditions above 
enumerated, in regard to the labor of its employees, under penalty of forfeiture of the 
lease. 

* Article XIX. The leasing company binds itself further : 

**(a) To furnish to the working personnel in its employ deposit books of the 
National Pension Fund, The payments shall be made by means of a two per cent de- 
duction from the wages of the employees and a four per cent contribution by the 
company, making six per cent, which shall be deposited in their name by the leasing 
company, on the conditions defined below. 

‘* However, whenever the number of passengers shall exceed 220,000,000, the de- 
duction from the wages of the laborers shall be reduced to one per cent, and the con- 
tribution by the company increased to six per cent, thus making the payment to be 
made in their name by the leasing company seven per cent. 

‘*(b) To establish a free medical and drug secvice. 

**(c) To insure its laborers and employees against accident. 

**To insure the execution of paragraph (b) of the present article, as well as para- 
graphs 5, 6 and 7 of the preceding article, the leasing company shall organize a special 
fund, which shall be managed by the workmen and employees themselves. 

‘*The leasing company shall charge to general expenses a sum sufficient to make 
the payments stipulated in (a), (b) and (c). 

‘*It isan interesting fact that the introduction of these provisions into the lease 
did not give rise to any prolonged negotiations between the parties concerned, nor did 
it excite any considerable discussion either in the city council or the Parliament, In 
fact, the leasing company agreed readily to all the conditions, and indeed proposed 
itself some of the clauses favorable to the laborers.” 

‘The government upon the demand of the minister of public works and upon the 
advice of the council of state, has struck out the two provisions of the lease relating to 
the minimum wage and the normal working day, on the ground that they referred to 
matters already regulated by provisions in the existing code, and that these provisions 
should be altered only by general law and not by special contract.” 


RAPID TRANSIT IN NEW YORK. 

Probably no municipal undertaking has lately attracted so much attention as the 
subway which isto be built and put into operation in New York city within the next three 
years. Mr. William Barclay Parsons, Chief Engineer to the Commission, interestingly 
describes in the May number of Scribner's Magazine how the subway will be constructed 
and what effect it will have upon traffic. 

Nearly ten years ago the subject was first officially recognized by the creation of a 
Rapid Transit Commission. After passing through various experiences, the present sys- 
tem was decided upon. ‘The route followed begins with a loop around the Post Office, 
thence with four tracks direct to the Grand Central Station, westerly from there to 
Broadway and along that thoroughfare to 104th Street, a distance of seven miles, whence 
one double-track line continues along Broadway to Kingsbridge, and another double- 
track line easterly under the Harlem River crossing the Borough of Bronx to Bronx 
Park and the Zoological Gardens ; each of these branches being seven miles long, or & 
total length, for the whole system, of twenty-one miles. The upper ends of the double- 
track lines are to be elevated structures for a combined distance of 5.14 miles, as will be 
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ashort length of high steel viaduct half a mile long crossing Manhattan Valley, an 
abrupt depression on the West Side, while all the remainder will be unde-ground.” 

‘Under the authority of the act empowering the Commission to determine details, 
the contract was arranged to cover a period of fifty years of operation, with an option 
of renewal on the part of the contractor for a further period of twenty-five years, at a 
rental to be decided upon by adjustment or by arbitration at the end of the first period.” 

«The structure will be close to the surface, with a distance (according to the plans 
in question, of less than fourteen feet) from the street level to the platform of but 
little more than one-half the distance from street level to the average elevated railway 
platform, or about the same as that from one floor to another in an ordinary dwelling. 
By thus bringing the platform level close to that of the street, it will be possible to 
secure a vastly greater proportion of short-distance travel than could be the case with a 
deep tunnel, access to which would have to be by elevators. By roofing over such 
portions of the stations as lie beneath the sidewalks with glass, it will be possible to 
illuminate the stations not only with daylight, but with sunlight, and use artificial 
means only as evening approaches, and so destroy the popular antipathy to a ‘hole in 
the ground.’” 

‘*There will be for the first seven miles four tracks, on the center pair of which 
there can be run, at all hours of the day, in both directions, trains stopping at about 
one mile and a half apart, and making, under conditions of actual service, a speed of at 
least thirty miles an hour. On the outer pair of tracks stations will be at much closer 
intervals, averaging four to the mile, and where trains can attain a speed of about four- 
teen miles per hour. A journey the whole length of the seven miles would take by the 
local trains about thirty minutes and by the express trains about fourteen minutes, a 
saving of more than fifty per cent.” 

“In the operation of the railway the contract and'specifications forbid the use of 
any form of motive power requiring or producing combustion within the tunnel, and 
under such limitation the choice of power and method of application is left entirely to 
the operator.” 

“The striking feature of the design is the entire elimination of grade crossings at 
junctions, and of all switching at the terminal points, permitting the cutting down of 
the time interval between trains, and so increasing the carrying capacity.” 

‘* The effect on the people individually it is feared, so far as the residents of New 
York are concerned, will be not so permanently beneficial. For years there has been a 
cry for more transportation facilities to give relief to the crowds that are now obliged to 
stand during the busy hours in our surface and elevated cars. This relief the proposed 
underground railroad will give but temporarily. For New York there is no such thing 
asa solution of the Rapid Transit problem ; the city is very much like the victim of the 
opium habit, who needs more of the drug the more he gets. During the past few years 
every north and south outlet has been utilized for some form of surface or elevated 
transportation, or has had its facilities improved to the very utmost, and yet such im- 
provements, radical as they have been, have not been sufficient to meet the growing 
demand for more. By the time this railway is completed, the normal city growth will, 
in itself, he enough to provide a lucrative business without decreasing at all the burdens 
on existing lines.” , 

** As to other transportation lines, if the past is to be any criterion of the future, 
the effect of the constructing of the underground railway will be advantageous. Wien- 
ever a new line has been built in New York, although the first effect may have been— 
but not always—to draw traflic from a parallel and near-by road, such withdrawal has 
been but temporary ; and in a short time the natural growth of the city, stimulated by 
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the new means of transportation offered, has been sufficient to provide requisite traffic 
for the new line and increased traffic for the old ones.” 


WOMEN AS RENT COLLECTORS, 
ONE METHOD OF SOLVING THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


‘The April issue of the Hconomic Review contains a most interesting account by 
Alice Lewis, of her experience as landlord and rent collector. The statement is made 
that the most difficult class to house is the lowest-paid class, or rather that portion of it 
which is inclined to be disorderly, thriftless or criminal. The experience of Miss Lewis 
in her attempts to improve, this class is most interesting, suggestive and worthy of 
imitation. 

‘* Now, in order to explain exactly how this transformation is accomplished, I had 
better give my own experience. Eighteen months ago I went to see an affable solicitor, 
who, I had heard, was the owner of some very disorderly blocks in the city. I toldhim 
that some tenants of mine in an adjoining block could get no rest at night because of 
the brawling and quarreling that continually took place in his block, and that the con- 
duct on the roof of boys and rough girls among the thieving gang was a great scandal, 
He was quite polite, and said he would inquire into these things; but he also informed 
me that he never went near the place himself, that his clerk got the rents from the 
caretaker, that he was satisfied with therent he got, and with what he knew of the 
place, and soon. However, though he promised to see if what I complained of could 
be remedied, nothing was done. Shortly afterwards these blocks were bought by a good 
company, and I was put in charge. Then, when several thefts and assaults occurred, 
I went to the police-station and caused great amusement by my complaints and an ap- 
peal for more police supervision. ‘The place had been like that for eleven years,’ I 
was told. ‘It would never be any better. There had always been a gang of roughs, 
and when one gang was dispersed another formed. There was not one honest man or 
woman in the whole block; they were either thieves or re-sellers of stolen goods. The 
police could not interfere with the gambling on the stairs, nor with bad characters 
sleeping on the stairs, etc.’” 

‘The dirt of the courts, stairs, roofs and rooms was indescribable. Few of the 
gas lamps would light ; and to get the tenants to clean their doorways and stairs cost 
many a weary hour.” 

‘*Scolding, threatening, coaxing, sending away after trial the perfectly lawless ; 
lighting up, shutting up back ways, whitewashing, cleaning, curing smoky chimneys, 
putting in good fire places, putting on bright papers, painting the outside ; insisting on 
getting into every house every week, never ignoring an unwashed doorstep, or achild’s 
dirty face, or a badly kept room, or an unpaid rent ; talking incessantly, and making 
the people feel that talking would lead to action unless there was improvement ; and 
behind all this the despotic power of the landlord—this persistent policy has in a year 
turned this block into a cheerful, orderly building, where little children can grow up 
unharmed by evil sights and sounds. The improvement generally comes quite sud- 
denly, often just when we are beginning to despair. The old bad name seems to peel 
off the place never to return ; the struggling respectable poor in the neighborhood find 
us out and wait for our empty room ; the old tenant begins to realize that it is a privilege 
to live in the old place now so changed ; flowers and ferns appear on the window-sills, 
and clean curtains go up at the windows; and when a pleasant looking woman meets us 
on the stairs, saying, ‘Whenever I have to go out for the children’s dinner, you will 
find my door open and the rent lying on the table,’,then we feel that we are again 
among a people who dwell securely.” 
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“Once we have established our rule we have very little trouble. The tenants 
rely upon its justice, and they never resent its authority as they would that of an out- 
sider, even a district-visitor. Going for a reference the other day, the door at which I 
knocked was only opened about an inch. But when I told the woman what I had come 
about, open went the door. ‘I am sure, ma’am, I beg your pardon, ma’am, I thought 
you were the district lady.’ Again, I went to seea woman in Hoxton Market, who 
was & would-be tenant for some empty roomsI had. I asked a great many questions, 
getting no answer. At last I said, ‘ Well, as you will not tell me anything either about 
yourself or your husband, I am afraid I shall not be able to let you have the rooms.’ 
‘Well,’ said the woman, ‘ didn’t I think you did wish to know a lot for a Church lady?’ 
and out streamed all the information I required.” 

‘On one estate that I have managed for years, whenever there is a case of real 
distress, the people of their own accord get up some sort of fund for its relief, always 
coming to me first for consultation and approval. They always speak proudly of what 

they have done, feeling sure of sympathy. Also, after some years of such management, 
there grows up a tacit understanding among the tenants as to what sort of tenant and 
what sort of conduct is to be tolerated or not tolerated. Public opinion is formed, and 
we are told on our weekly visit that such and such things have been decided, and that 
they will not allow such ‘ goings-on’ in this building or estate. In this way the place 
becomes self-governing, and the manager only appears to be carrying out the wishes of 
the tenants.” 

“One other aspect of the subject remains to be mentioned. The lives of these 
London people are not dull. They thrill (if I may use the expression) with low tragedy; 
excitement runs through all their days—accidents, sickness, death, a husband or friend 
falling out of work, and similar incidents are perennial sources of emotion and interest, 
They live within touch of hundreds of others—in the factory, the cheap train, and the 
crowded block—and the daily tragedy soon becomes common property. Many of us 
try to counteract this rather unwholesome excitement by endeavoring to introduce more 
refined and elevating pleasures, such as window gardening, days in the country, li- 
braries, and recreation clubs. And in doing so, it is emphatically true that it is our 
special work as landlords which gives us the esteem and affection of our people.” 

‘*One reason why this relationship of landlord and tenant is peculiarly pleasant 
is because the benefits conferred by the landlord impose no sense of obligation upon 
the tenant. We may give our tenants many material comforts which they receive as a 
right, and properly so, while returning an equivalent in the form of rent and good con- 
duct. Itis always difficult to give and to receive generously, and consequently the 
relationship between the poor and the rich is often spoiled; but landlord and tenant 
can give and receive equally, and their relationship becomes one of mutual respect and 
friendliness.” 

‘*In conclusion, I should point out again that the control of these slums is ac- 
quired by purchase, and there are many hundreds of them in the market now. Some 
years ago a lady, experienced in house management, began buying this kind of property 
and also persuaded some of her friends to buy, and since then the process of reclamation 
has continually increased in extent and effectiveness. It iscertainly one of the most hope 
ful ways in which we may help to recreate the homes of the poor, and I need not say 
that all of us who are engaged in the work would be glad to train new comers in all the 
practical work of the profession, and to help others to purchase house property by giv- 
ing all the information we possess. It is a peculiarly sound and secure investment, 
Those who buy judiciously will have plenty of money to make their houses comforta- 
ble homes for the people who rent them, and even to give bonuses and pleasure parties 
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to their tenants; and, besides all this, they should obtain as good a return on their cap- 
ital as can be got elsewhere. There is also, of course, great need of more earnest and 
active workers—capable, energetic young women, willing to throw themselves into this 
work and anxious to love and serve the poor households of our country. We must all 
feel what a dark blot it ison our reputation as English women to have these hideous 
homes in our great metropolis. At any rate, let us do something to decrease the evil,” 


CITY CHARTERS. 


The June number of the North American Review contains an article by Comptroller 
Bird 8. Coler on what is becoming a more and more important problem in municipal 
government, “ Charter Needs of Great Cities.” The feeling is very general that the 
preseot system of specifying in detail the organization of the city governments and the 
powers of municipal officials is radically wrong. It inevitably leads to legislative 
interference and the government of cities from the state capitol instead of from the 
cities themselves. This idea is emphasized by Comptroller Coler, and he urges with 
great stress that city charters need above all things ‘‘ brevity and simplicity.” 

‘* Without hesitation or fear of contradiction, I class brevity and simplicity as the 
chief essentials of good charters for our greater cities. Too many laws and too little 
public and political honesty are directly responsible for most of the bad government 
that has damaged and disgraced American cities. The charter, or permit from a State 
government to the people of urban communities to form themselves into a corporation 
to take, hold, develop and operate public utilities and conduct the public business for 
the benefit of all citizens, should be so carefully drawn that no essential section would 
be susceptible of conflicting interpretations ; and every right and power conveyed by 
the act should be stated so clearly that doubt or misunderstanding as to local authority 
would be impossible. Brevity and simplicity should be the rule in every section, but 
the duties, powers and responsibilities of all officers should be clearly defined.” 

Comptroller Coler then proceeds to make a few suggestions which should be em- 
bodied in city charters, and advocates that the bonds for revenue producing undertak- 
ings, such as water works, gas and electric lighting plants, street railways, docks, mar- 
kets, etc., should not be included in the constitutional limitations upon the borrowing 
capacity of cities. 

“Under this system the public property, no matter how valuable, is not available 
as an asset, nor is it negotiable as security for a loan. The property owned by the city 
of New York is worth, roughly estimated, $500,000,000; yet, under constitutional and 
charter provisions, the municipality cannot borrow a cent upon this security, the limit 
of indebtedness being fixed at ten per cent of the assessed value of taxable real estate. 
The city cannot tax its own property, and it is therefore forced into the unbusinesslike 
and apparently contradictory position of growing richer and poorer at the same time. 
Every time the municipality acquires real estate for any purpose, its borrowing capacity 
is reduced by an amount equal to ten per cent of the assessed value of the land acquired, 
its income from taxation is reduced, and the property, no matter how valuable it may 
be, at once becomes worthless as an available asset. No private business could long 
exist under such a system of restriction.” 


UNIFORM ACCOUNTING FOR CORPORATIONS. 

The extent and strength of public sentiment favoring municipal control of public 
service corporations is coming to be realized by the corporations themselves. Mr. 
James Blake Cahoon recently delivered an address before the National Electric Light 
Association at Chicago, which is printed in the June number of Municipal Engineering. 
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What he has to say is extremely interesting, as it comes from one who is naturally in 
sympathy with private ownership, but who grasps more fully the real trend of the 
movement for municipalization than almost any other person similarly situated. 

‘*] doubt if there are in this whole association a dozen members who realize fully 
the gravity of the present situation for the private ownership of public utilities. The 
question is taking on a new form. Heretofore, franchises have been granted haphaz- 
ard, and little if any effort has been made by the different states to follow out any one 
line of policy with regard to either the granting of franchises or the operation of com- 
panies under those franchises. Massachusetts has taken a step, and a long one, in the 
direction of what the future will bring about, and that is, the regulation of all public 
utilities, and the compelling of all such corporations, be they private or municipal, to 
render to a board of commissioners au account in prescribed form at definite intervals. 

““We cannot take the stand that it is against public policy that this should be 
done; it would simply be a case of kicking against the pricks. There lie open before 
us two paths: Municipal ownership or private ownership under state regulation. We 
certainly do not want municipal ownership, therefore let us prepare to accede grace- 
fully to the other course; and not only that, but Jet us help it along. In that lies our 
salvation. Todo that we must be prepared when the question of state regulation is 
raised to meet the committee half way, to say to them, Here is our system of account- 
ing, It is one in which we believe the true costs to be stated; all the factors that enter 
into the cost are here. We are not asingle company using this system; we are one 
of a great body, all of whom follow the same method and use the same system of ac- 
counts in determining their cost of production. We are perfectly willing to hand in 
once a year a complete statement of everything, costs as well as receipts, and show you 
gentlemen, and, through you gentlemen, the great public that is behind you, just what 
legitimate profit there is in this business. It is not great, and we are willing to have 
you know what it is and how it is computed. We believe that the introduction of 
electric lights and gas into a city isa public improvement in the strictest sense of the 
term. We think the public will sustain us in having a fair return for our labor, our 
venture and our capital. We are not only willing that the public should know our 
profit, but we feel that on a somewhat venturesome risk; we believe that if the public 
does know them it will concede that we are in the right position, and instead of taking 
away our franchises, letting competition in on us from all sides and trying to squeeze 
us to the wall in every way, it will realize that we are what we claim to be, a public im- 
provement, and that we deserve fair treatment and we shall get it.” 

“From a financial point of view it matters little to this association what system 
of accounting its individual members may follow. If they are deceiving themselves in 
regard to costs, we as an association should not be warranted in interfering. We, at 
most, can only recommend the adoption of any system of accounting; we cannot com- 
pel our individual members to accept it, but we can at least ask them to do so.” 

“The necessity, therefore, for a system of uniform accounting lies primarily in 
the fact that we must unite for self defense, and we must be able to ascertain the true 
cost of our productions, and at the same time show io the advocates of municipal 
ownership that, to get the true costs, they must follow our system. In unity only shall 
we have strength to resist the attack that is coming upon us.” 

“The number of agitators that are crying municipal ownership of public utilities 
is constantly and rapidly increasing; they are attacking us in all parts of the country 
even now, and the attack will be stronger and stronger as time goes on. Our plan of 
defense must lie in the correct determination of costs, and in showing that while we are 
exercising the functions of a monopoly, we are only attempting to realize therefrom a 
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legitimate profit for the capital we have invested in the enterprise. To do this we must 
have uniformity of accounting, in order that we may present a solid front and be able 
to disarm the agitators by showing to the people at large that we are following fair 
business methods and only obtaining a fair return on our investments. If we are able 
then, to convince the people of this, they in turn will support us in our rights, will see 
that we are given the privilege of exercising the functions of a monopoly under proper 
laws, and will realize the necessity for granting us exclusive franchises, in order that 
the best economy of operation may be effected, and the people furnished with light and 
power at a minimum cost.” 

An equally strong argument may be made in favor of uniform accounting from 
the point of view of the disinterested person who is anxious to ascertain definite results 
concerning the comparitive success of municipal and private management. As yet, 
many feel, and justly too, that it is almost impossible to arrive at any definite conclu. 
sions as to American conditions, owing to the diversity of systems adopted both by 
corporations and municipalities, and the imperfect application in many instances of the 
system which they try to follow. 

Mr. Cahoon devotes the main portion of his article to a consideration in detail of 
the forms of accounting and the facts to be brought out. One may safely predict that 
the subject will receive more and more attention, and Mr. Cahoon’s article is well 
worthy of careful consideration. 


STREET RAILWAYS IN BERLIN. 


Many years ago Berlin granted extensive franchises to private corporations, which 


expire about the year 1905. This date being so near at hand, the companies refused to 
replace horse traction by electricity, unless their franchises were extended and favorable 
terms granted them. Upon the other hand, the city wished to take over the franchises 
in 1905 ; but the people were not content to wait until that late date for the introduction 
of electricity. Asa result, a contract was made with the two most important corpora. 
tions in 1898. The terms of this contract are given in the May number of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science by Professor Edmund J. James, 
and are very interesting, as they show how extremely favorable terms can be secured if 
the municipality insists, 

‘¢ The companies agreed to convert all their horse car lines into railroads with 
electric traction, and to apply the same to all new lines opened by them during the term 
of their concession. This conversion of horse traction into electric traction is to be 
complete within five full years after the signing of the contracts. The general system 
of traction is that known as the trolley system, but in its place a mixed system of stor- 
age battery and trolley may be introduced at any time, upon demand of the city 
authorities. The electricity is to be obtained from such places as are indicated by the 
city authorities. The city may insist upon the construction of additional lines when- 
ever the public interest may demand it, and ia such places as it may determine, to the 
amount of 150 kilometres, and the tracks of these companies may be used by other 
companies chartered by the city for the distance of 400 metres. The companies bound 
themselves to erect waiting rooms at the ends of their lines, and at the various stopping 
places, which shall be warmed and lighted, these stations to be erected upon demand of 
the city. Motormen and conductors are not to be employed for more than ten hours 
per day. Three years after the conclusion of this contract the companies shall reduce 
their price of transportation for a single, unbroken trip, along the whole length of their 
lines, both within and without the city limits, to a uniform price of 10 pfennigs (2.88c). 
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The companies shall provide a pension system for their employees. They shall pay to 
the city for the use of city property eight per cent of their gross income from trans- 
portation of persons and goods, and whenever the net return of the enterprise shall 
exceed twelve per cent of the present capital stock or six per cent upon any additional 
capital employed in extending the lines, the half of the excess profit shall be paid into 
the city treasury. The contracts shall run to the thirty-first of December, 1919. At 
the end of the contract the lines and rolling stock of the companies shall pass into the 
postession of the city of Berlin, without any remuneration whatever.” 

These terms show the contract to be very liberal to the city, but the action has 
been severely criticised, and the authorities are now at work drawing up plans for 4 
municipal system in addition to the lines that already exist. This is especially im- 
portant, as until recently street railways have generally been considered by German 
cities as outside the proper sphere of municipal activity. Municipal operation is very 
common in Great Britain, but only a few Continental cities, e. g. Basel, Barmen, 
Prague, St. Petersburg, Bern and Cologne, have municipalized their tramways, 
Even German cities which have undertsken so many functions commonly considered 
socialistic have not gone far in this direction. If Berlin’s example be followed, as is 
highly probable, their experience will be observed with great interest. 


TREES AND PARKS IN CITIES. 


In the Forum for May, 1900, Mr. Louis Windmiller makes a strong ‘‘ Plea for 
Trees and Parks” in cities. After giving a brief account of what a number of foreign 
and American cities have already done in this way, he outlines a scheme for extended 
park improvements in New York, which shows not only an eye keen to seize upon every 
technical and natural advantage offered by various park sites but also a thorough local 
knowledge of the neighborhoods most needing such improvements. The following are 
Mr. Windmiller’s principal suggestions : 

“In the first place and above all, I desire to call attention to the shore-line run- 
ning parallel to Blackwell’s Island. Owing to the strong currents at Hell Gate, the 
entire stretch between the Long Island and the Astoria ferries—that is, from Thirty 
fourth Street to Ninety-second Street—is unadapted to the landing of cargoes, and con- 
sequently is almost entirely devoid of piers; only a few being used for the landing 
of coal and lumber. If the entire river front were converted into a shore park, 
instead of the twelve acres north of Eighty-fourth Street, and the square bounded 
by Thirty-fifth and Thirty-sixth Streets, between First and Second Avenues, the change 
would materially benefit the greatly congested German and Irish districts of the East 
Side, and at the same time increase the taxable value of the adjacent property. Unless 
heroic measures are taken this section will eventually become the Whitechapel of New 
York. In the streets between First and Second Avenues many vile resorts are found, 
while the space between First Avenue and the river has been appropriated for gas- 
works, malt-houses, and abaitoirs,” 

“It has been proposed to convert the section extending from Fifty-second to 
Fifty-fourth Streets, and as far back as Eleventh Avenue, into a pleasure-ground—the 
‘De Witt Clinton Park.’ * * * * Undoubtedly, Clinton Park will serve to improve 
the condition of its immediate environment ; but it is altogether too limited in area to 
exert a favorable influence upon the district asa whole. A far greater improvement is 
now possible, in view of the fact that the growing necessity of building piers along the 
entire North River front will in turn lead to the construction of a broad marginal 
avenue from the Battery to Fifty-ninth Street. Evidences of such an avenue are 
already visible at Christopher Street and at various points along the Battery. Whata 
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splendid opportunity for small parks would be here afforded! From Manhattan Mar. 
ket, at the foot of Thirty-fourth Street, to the terminus, a strip of land might be 
reserved—except at street crossings—wide enough for a continuous line of small parks 
similar in size to those extending along Park Avenue. The only requisite here would 
be proper soil, banked sufficiently high to admit of the planting of numerous trees,” 

“‘If owners of large tracks of real estate, now remaining unimproved, were to 
assist in making such a betterment along the river, they would soon be repaid by 
finding lucrative employment for their property. Since the Back Bay of Boston was 
redeemed, the district has been transformed from a morass into the proudest quarter of 
the American Athens, Within three years from the time that work was actually begun 
(1877), the surrounding estates had risen 50 per cent in value ; and this transformation 
has now spread far beyond Brookline. Similar improvements in New York would be 
attended by equally beneficial results ; and instead of being ashamed of the gates to 
our city, as we now must be, we should become proud of them. Wherever passengers 
descend from boat or bridge they should be welcomed on our shores by a strip of green- 
sward. As the tourist approaches harbors of the Mediterranean lying in the same 
latitude as our own, his eye everywhere beholds busy quays fringed with fresh verdure; 
when he ascends the North River, he gazes upon a succession of nuisances all the way 
from the Cunard dock to Seventy-second Street. The contemplated extension of 
Riverside Drive Park to Spuyten Duyvil has been estimated to cost $30,000,000, and 
will, when finished, benefit for some time to come a very limited number of people: a 
small expenditure for the modest extension of Riverside Drive to the south would at 
once benefit a great portion of the population, and perhaps clear the entire shore of 
crime.” 

** One of the sanitary improvements perfected in London has been the conversion 
of a number of abandoned graveyards into public squares. We also have madea 
beginning in this direction—I refer to the obliteration of the cemetery at the corner of 
Hudson and Leroy Streets. Similarly, the ‘‘Small Park Commission” of 197 has 
recommended the condemnation of Marble Cemetery, hidden between First and Second 
Avenues, and Second and Third Streets. This also might be well utilized as a recrea- 
tion ground for children. Almost the entire square between Eleventh and Twelfth 
Streets, and between Avenue A and First Avenue, is filled with time-worn gravestones. 
This dismal spot might well be converted into a playground, more particularly as it 
would form an admirable annex to Tompkins Square, where, as in other small parks, 
children are not permitted to play on the grass,” 

Mr. Windmiller’s reference to the financia! side of park administration is very 
striking. He cites the following table showing total annua! expenditure of four of the 
most important cities in the world together with the amounts spent by each in park 
improvements : 

TOTAL BUDGET. FOR PARKS, ETC. 
$68,739,000 $537 950 
71,735,000 500.700 
92,520,000 1,729,000 
82,000,000 1,250,000 
‘«Those,” he adds, “‘ who know the advantages of London and Paris over New York 
and Chicago, and compare the economical administration of those cities with our own, 
will appreciate that we have still some lessons to learn in municipal government.” 
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INDEX FOR THE QUARTER, MARCH—JUNE, 1900. 


(NOTE.—The following subject index is inte aded to continue the work began in the first (March, 
1897) issue of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS, which was entirely devoted to a Bibliography of Municipal 
Administration and City Conditions. In subsequent numbers, the Index was made complete to 
December Ist. So faras possible all books, reports, pamphlets and magazine articles of interest to 
students of city government which have appeared durinz the past three months, December, 1899~ 
March, 1990, are included in the following list. Future numbers of MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS will con- 
tain similar indices covering the literature of each preceding quarter.) 





Acetylene. (See Lighting.) 


Acton, Eng. 
“Sewage Treatment at Acton, England,.”’ Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 41:418 (May 5, 1900.) 


Adelaide, The City of.” Mun. J. 9:237 (March 30, 1900.) 
§* Advertising Run Mad.” Warner, John DeWitt. Mun. Aff. 4:267 (June, 1900.) 


{[Africa. : 
* Street Railway Affairs in South Africa. Stowe, J.G. St. Ry. J. 16:415 (April 28, 1900.) 


Albany, N. Y¥. 
‘* Water Filtration Plant, The Albany.” Hazen, Allen. Pro. Am. Soc. Civ. Enge. 26:528 (April, 
1900); J. N. E. W. W. Assn. 14:291 (June, 1900.) 
—. “ Filtration Plant for the Albany Supply.’’ Mun. Engng. 18:297 (May, 1900.) 
—. “Slow Filtration at Albany.’’ Hazen, Allen. Engng. Rec. 41:317 (April 7, 1900.) 


Allegheny. 
“Water Works, The Filter Crib of the Allegheny.” Engng. News 48:828 (May 17, 1900.) 


Architecture, (See Building Laws.) 
* architecture and Citizenship."" Hamliv, A.D. F. Public Improvements 2:265 (April 16, 1900.) 


Art. 
Belgium, Public Artin. (See Belgium.) 
** Municipal Art.” Caffin, Charles H. Harper's 100:655 (April, 1900.) 
— —. Loring,Charles M. Park & Cem. 10:61 (May, 1900.) 
Asphalt Paving. (See Pavements, Paving.) 


Assessments, Special. (See also Finance, Taxation.) 


Austin, Texas, 
“The Failure of the Austin Dam.’”’ Bngng. Rec. 41:340 (April 14, 1900); Engng. News 43:250 (April 


19, 1900.) 
— —. Parker, R. D. Engng. Rec. 41:372 (April 21, 1900.) 
— —., von Rosenberg, William, Jr. Engng. Rec. 41:468 (May 19, 1900.) 
Australia. 


Communistic Villages in South Australia. (‘Les Villages Communistes de L’Australie Méri- 
dionale.”) Vigouroux, Louis. R. Municipale 8:20683 (April 21, 1900); 3:2078 (April 28, 1900); 
3:2092 (May 5, 1900.) 


Basel, Switz, 
** Insurance for the Unemployed in Basel.” Yale R. 9:86 (May, 1900.) 


Baths, Lavatories and Wash-Heuses, Public. 
London Baths. (See London.) 
“ The Systems of Public Baths.’’ Brown, @oodwin. Public Improvements 8:314 (May 15, 1900.) 
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Belgium, 
“ Artin Belgium, Public,.”” de Wolf, Bradford Colt. Self-Cult. 11:18 (April, 1900.) , 
“Proportional Representation and the Debates upon the Electoral Question in Belgium. 
Mahbaim, Ernest. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 15:381 (May, 1900.) 


Berlin. 
“Elections, November.” Brooks, Robert C. Ann, Am. Pol. Sci. 15:480 (May, 1900.) 
“ Finances, City.” James, Edmund J. Ann. Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 15:478 (May, 1900.) 
Fire Insurance in Barlin, Municipal. (“Société d’Assurance Municipale Obligatoire contre les 
R _ du Feu 4 Berlin.”) Artibal, J. R. Municipale 3:2011 (March 31, 1900); 3:2080 (April 
7,1 
“Sewerage System and Sewage Farms for the Year 1898-9, Operation of the Berlin.’’ Hazen, 
Allen. Engng. N. 43:848 (May 24, 1900.) 
a Guest had Policy in Berlin.” James, Edmund J. Ann, Am. Acad. Pol. Sci. 15:487 
(May, 2: 
Street Regulations in Berlin, New. (“Le Nouveau Réglement de la Voie Publique & Berlin.” 
Artibal, J. R. Municipal 3:2107 (May 12, 1900.) 


ees ¢ *\ ee The Water Works of.” Fuertes, James H. Engng. Rec. 41:250 (March 





Boston, Mass. 
“A Municipal Failure in Boston.’”’ (Lighting.] City Govt. 8:119 (May, 1900.) 
“An Insolvent Utopia.’’ Copeland, Guild A. Hrprs. Wkly. 44:549 (June 16, 1900.) 
“East Boston Tunnel,”* City Rec. 3:205 (April 5, 1900.) 
Elevated Railways. ‘‘The Elevated Structure of the Boston Elevated Railway.’’ Engng. Rec. 
41:245 (March 17, 1900 ) 
—. “The Erection of the Boston Elevated Railway.”’ Fowler, Charles Evan. Engng. News 
48:179 (March 15, 1900.) 


—. "The System of the Boston Elevated Railway Company.” Fairchild, C. B. St. Ry. R. 
10:121(March 15, 1900); 10:185 (April 15, 1900); 10:246 (May 15, 1900.) 


“Finances of Boston, City,’’ City Rec. 3:173 (March 22, 1900 ) 
—. “Fifteen Years of Boston Finances.” City Rec. 8:158 (March 15, 1900 ) 
“Ice Water Fountains, Boston’s.”” Fahey, J.H. Public Improvements 2:242 (April 2, 1900.) 


“Municipal Wiring a Failure in Boston.”” Adams, Alton D. Elec. W. &. E. 35:365 (March 10, 
1900); Prog. Age 18:171 (April 16, 1900.) 
“Printing Plant, Boston’s Municipal.” Whalen, Thomas A. City Govt. 8:88 (April, 1900 ) 





Bridges. 
“Artin Modern Bridges.’’ Schuyler, Montgomery. Cent. 40:12 (May, 1900.) 


“Brockton, Mlass., in 1899, The Operation of the Sewage Filter Beds at." Felton, Charles R. 
Eaogng. N. 43:213 (March 29, 190v.) 


Brooklyn, N. W. (See under New Work.) 


Brussels, 


Maintenance of Public Ways in Brussels. (“L’Entretien de la Voie Publique 4 Bruxelles.”’) 
R. Municipale 3:2099 (May 5, 1900.) 


Buffalo, N. ¥. 
“Water Works, The Buffalo, N. Y."" Knapp, Louis H. J. N. E. W. W. Assoc. 14:240 (March, 1900. 


Building Laws and Regulations. 
New York, Building Laws in. (See New Work.) 


California. 
‘Municipal Indebtedness.” Mason, H. W. City Govt. 8:135 (May, 1900.) 


Cambridge, Mass. 
“ Non-Partisan Municipal Elections : Work of the Library Hall Association, Cambridge, Mass." 
Wright, George G. Mun. Aff. 4:368 (June, 1900.) 

Parks. “Cambridge Field, Cambridge, Mass." Park & Cem. 16:29 (April, 1900.) 
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Cardifi, Wales. 
“Tramway Traction.” Surveyor 17:452 (April 27, 1900); 17:476 (May 4, 1900); 17:510 (May 11, 1900 ) 


—. ‘*Cardiff’s Great Tramway Schemes.” Mun, J. 9:262 (April 6, 1900.) 


Charities, City. (Seealso Child Problem in Cities and Pauperism.) 
“ Financial Problems of Private Charities.’ Charities 4:1 (May 26, 1900.) 
Ohio, Charities in, (3ee Ohio.) 
Paris, Charities in. (See Paris.) 
“* Relief and Care of the Poor in their Homes.” Devine, Edward T. Char. R. 10:119 (May, 1900.) 
“The Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children.” Folks, Homer. Char. R. 10:89 
(April, 1900); 10:129 (May, 1900.) 


66 Chatham [Eng.] Town Hall.” Surveyor 17: Supp. (March 28, 100.) 


Chicago, Ills, 
** Chicago Drainage Canal, The.”” Surveyor 17:65 (Jan, 26, 1200.) 
—. ‘“*The Memorial of the Chicago Sanitary District." Engng. Rec. 41:265 (March 8, 1£00.) 
**Council Reform in Chicago: Work of the Municipal Voters’ League.” Smith, Edwin Burritt, 
Mun. Aff. 4:347 (June, 1900.) 
“Electrolysis Problem in Chicago, The.” Ellicott, Edward B, W. Elec, 26:87 (Feb. 10, 1900.) 


‘ 
‘*Municipal Voters’ League of Chicago, The.” Smith, Edwin Burritt, Atlan, 85:834 (June, 1900.) 
ial References to the Chicago Drainage Channel.” Colby, B. H. 
) 


* Pollution of Streams, with er 
J. Assoc. Engng. Soc. 24:137 (Feb. 1900); Sci. Am. Sup. 49:20356 (May 5, 1900. 


Cincinnati, O. 
** Garbage Disposal at Cincinnati, Ohio, Notes on.”’ Engng. News 43:27! (April 26, 1900.) 


‘6 City in History, The.’? Rowe, L.S. Am. J. Sociol, 5:721 (May, 1900.) 


Civil Service of Cities. 
**Theory and Practice of Getting Jobs.”’ Alvord, J. W. Public Policy 2:282 (May 5, 1900.) 


Cleveland, 0. 
“ Garbage Reduc‘ion at Cleveland, Ohio.” Engng. N. 43:358 (May 31, 1900.) 
* Parks of Cleveland, Ohio, The.” Park & Cem. 10:5 (March, 1900) 


66 Colchester’s [Eng.) New Town Hall.’’ Surveyor 17: Supp. (Jan. 12, 1900.) 


Columbus, 0. 
“ Dr. Gladden’s Election.” Outlook 64:855 (April 14, 1900,) 
Leitsch, W.C. Municipality 1:32 (April, 1900.) 


‘Electric Lighting at Columbus.” 


Conduits, 
“ Subways for Street Pipes and Wires.” Engng. News 48:176 (March 15, 1900.) 


Coventry, Eng. 
“Electric Tramways of Coventry, England.” St. Ry. R. 10:187 (March 15, 1900.) 
—. “*Conventry, England, Electric Railway Systam.’’ Elec, W. & E. 35:504 (April 7, 1900.) 


Day Labor and Contract System. 
(See London.) 


London, Direct Employment in. 

Munic'pal Employment in Foreign Countries, (‘‘ Les Conditions Municipales du Travail & 
l’Etranger.’) Veber, Adrien. R. Municipale 3:2041 (April 14, 1900.) 

Municipal Work. (‘L'Esecuzione ad Economia dei Lavori Municipali.”) Bacchi, Riccardo. 


Riforma Sociale 10:254 (March, 1900.) 
~ Ved to Labor. (‘‘La Politica Municipale del Lavoro.’’) Critica 


The Relation of the Mun 
Sociale 10:72 (March 1, 1 


Detroit, Mich. 
Street Railways. “ Detroit 3-cent Ordinance Held Invalid.” St, Ry. R. 10:218 (April 15, 1900.) 
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Dijon, France. 
Municlpality of Dijon. (‘La Municipalité de Dijon.’’) Marpaux, A. Mouvement Soc. 2:385 
(April 1, 1900); 2:468 (April 15, 1900.) 


Dublin. 
“ Electric Lighting in Dublin.” Wilbour, Joshua. Cons. Rep. 62:319 (March, 1900.) 
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1900.) 
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“Electrolysis.” Jenkins, E.H. Am. Gas Light J. 72:652 (April 23, 1900); Prog. Age 18:189 (May 1, 
1900); St. Ry. R. 10:260 (May 15, 1900 ) 


‘Electrolysis from Facts and Figures.” Brownell, E.E. J.N.E. W. W. Asam. 14:863 (June, 1908.) 


“Electrolysia from the (tround Return Current of Street Bailways.’’ Herrick, Albert B. St. Ry. 
J. 16:472 (May 5, 1900.) 


“Electrolysis, an Unsolved Municipal Problem.’’ Wynkoop. Hubert S, (Pp. 119-142 in ** Pro. 
Brooklyn Engineers’ Club for 1899." 8vo, 283pp. Paper, $2.) 


Peoria, Electrolysisin. (See Peoria.) 


“The Effect of Joint Resistance on Railway Electrelysis.’”’ Knudson, A. A. Am, Elec. 12:119 
(March, 1900.) 


Elevated Hallways. (See Street Railways.) 


“Employment and Progress, Municipal.” Commons, John R. Mun. Aff. 4:294 (June, 1900.) 


Engineering, Municipel. 


“Plans and Specifications." Duryea. E., Jr., Cranford, W. V. (Pp. 143-165 in “ Pro, Brooklyn 
Engineers‘ Olub for 1899." 8vo,238pp. Paper, $2.) 


England. (See Great Britain.) 
Erle Public Library, The.”’ City Govt. 8:114 (May, 1900.) 


Excise, Sunday Closing, Ete, (See Saloon Problem.) 


Ferries. 
Glasgow, Ferries of. (Zee Glasgow.) 


Filtration of Water Supply. (See Water Supplies of Cities.) 


Finance. (See also Taxation.) 
Berlin, Finances of. (See Berlin ) 
Boston, Finances of. (See Boston.) 
California, Municipal Indebtednessin. (See California.) 


“ Financial Control: Cavitalization, Methods of Accounting and Taxation.’’ Coler, Bird. Ann, 
Am Acad, Pol. Sci. May, 1900, Supp. p. 21. 


“Financial Coutrol Over Muni. ipal Receipts and Expenditures.” Crosby, Albert F. (Pp. 148-154 
in “ Proceedings of the Columbus Conference for Good City Government.” Phila., National 
Municipal League, 1899. 8vo, 275 pp. Cloth, $1); City Govt. 8:159 (June, 1900.) 

“How Municipal Bonds Should be Iasued.’”” Dow, W. A. Cal. Municipalities 2:75 (April, 1900.) 


“Limitation of Indebtedoess of Municipal Corporations.” Tooke, C. W. Mun. Engng. 16;248 
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‘Public Accounting.” Rowe, L.8. Prog. Age 18:121 (March 15, 1900. 
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Finance. (See also Taxation.)—Continued. r 
! “* Public Accounting under the Proposed Municipal Program.’’ Rowe, Leo. S. (Pp. 1(4-123 i 
roceedings of the Columbus Conference for Good City Government.” Phila., Nationa 
! Municipal League, 1899. 8vo, 275 pp. Cloth, $1.) 
“The once Reports of Municipalities, with Special Reference to the Requirement of Unifor- 
mity.” Hartwell, E.M. (Pp. 124-135 in “ Proceedings of the Columbus Conference for Good 
City Government.” Phila., National Municipal League, 1899. 8vo, 275 pp. Cioth, $1.) 
| “The Importance of Uniformity for Purposes of Comparison.” Sparling, Samuel E. (P 
i 147 in “*Proceedings of the Columbus Conference for Good City Government.” Pie, ‘ 
f National Municipal League, 1899. 8vo,275 pp. Cloth, $1.) 
“*The Power to Incur Indebtedness under the Proposed Municipal Program.” Coler, Bird 8, 
(Pp. 96-108 in “Proceedings of the Columbus Conference for Good City Government,” 
Phila., National Municipal League, 1899. 8vo, 285 pp. Cloth, $1.) 


Fire, Protection Against. 
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Insurance of Firemen in case of Accidents. (‘‘ Assurances des Sapeurs-Pompiers en Cas d’Ac- 
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‘*The Fire Department.”’ Paige, J.D. Mun. World 10:52 (April, 1900.) 
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France. 
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Fuel Gas. (See under Lighting.) 


‘6 Fulham, (Eng.]: Past, Present and Future.” Mun. J. 9:848 (May 4, 1900.) 


Garbage Disposal, (See also Sewage Disposal.) 
Cincinnati, Garbage Disposal in, (See Cincinnati.) 
Cleveland, Garbage Disposal in. (See Cleveland.) 

Great Britain, Garbage Disposal in. (See Great Britain.) 
New York, Garbage Dispogal in. (See New York.) 
San Francisco, Garbage Disposal in. (See San Francisco.) 


Gas. (See Lighting.) 
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“The Right of Consolidating Competing Street Railway Corporations in Georgia Upheld by the 
Supreme Court.” St. Ry. J. 16:403 (April 21, 1900.) 


Germany. ‘ 
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Glasgow. 
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— —. Reid,George. San. Rec. 25:377 (May 4, 1900.) 
Street Railways. ‘Cost of Electrical Energy on English Street Railways.” St. Ry. J. 16:505 
(May 19, 1900.) 
—. “New Tramway Schemes.” Mun. J. 9:234 (April 18, 1900.) 
—. “The Principal Features of Electric Tramways.” Surveyor 17:40 (Jan. 19, 1900.) 
“The Attack on Municipal Trading.” Rollitt, Albert. Mun. J. 9:269 (April 6, 1900.) 
“The Legal Precedents of 1899 in Relation to Municipal Engineering.*’ Conder, J. B. Reignier. 
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Growth of Cities, 
“ Political Consequences of City Growth, The.’’ Rowe, L.8. Yale R. 9:20 (May, 1900.) 


Hale, Eng. 
“Sewage Disposal at Hale.’’ Surveyor 17:455 (April 27, 1900.) 


Halifax, N.S. 
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“The Evils of Special Legislation and the Remedy.” Garfield, James R. Public Policy 2:299 
(April 7, 1900.) : 


Hospitals. 


Ambulance Service. (‘‘Le Service des Prompts Secours.) Strauss, Pau', R. Munici 
3:2105 (May 12, 1900.) — 


Housing of the Working Classes, and of the Poor in Cities. 


“A Select Biblisgraphy of the Housing Question.” Webb, Sidney. Fabian Tract No, 101, pp, 
44 London, Fabian Society, 1900. 8vo,50 pp. 1d. 


. i op of the Housing Problem.’’ Taylor, Graham. Commons No. 44, p.3 (March 31, 
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Heary Ingle; London, B. T. batsford, 1900. 4to. . 6d. 


** Housing and Health,” Bosanquet, Bernard. Char. Or. R. 7:198 (April, 1900.) 
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London, Housing Problem in. (See London.) 
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** Municipality and Slums.’’ Nation 70:333 (May 8, 1900.) 
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** Pauperism and Overcrowding.” Crooks, W. Mun. J. 9:305 (April 20, 1900.) 
** People and Houses.’’ Bosanquet, Helen. Econ. J. 10:‘7 (Merch, 1900 ) 
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strebungen.”) Abele. Stuttgart, 1900. 8vo,72 pp. M. 1.40, 


“*The Housing Problem.”’ Mun, J. 9:219 (March 30, 1900.) 

** The Housing Problem in Great Cities.” Gould, E. R.L. Q.J.E 14:378 (May, 1800.) 
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“ Old and New Trams at Hull.” Mun. J. 9:337 (May 4, 1900.) 
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City Leagues, (‘‘Lega di Comuni."*) Treves, Claudio. Critica Sociale 10:88 (March 16, 1900.) 
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“The Value of Municipal Libraries.’’ Teggart, Frederick J. Cal. Municipalities 2:52 (March, 
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4s Licenses, Municipal.” Kirkbride,C.N. Cal. Municipalities 2:43 (March, 1900.) 
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Columbus, Lighting in. (See Columbus.) 
“Qombination of Cantral Stations of Electric and Water Works Plants.’’ Fischer, Louis E. 
Mun. Engng. 18:240 (April, 1900.) 
ag my ooo)" Uaiform Prices for Gas.” Dsan, Sedgwick. Am. Gas Light J. 72:412 
( . 


Dublin, Lighting in. (See Dublin.) 
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“Enrichment of Coal Gas, The."’ Livesey, George. J. Gas Light, 75:1200 (May 8, 1900 ) 
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a ee and Electricity-Supply Stations.’’ Adams, Alton D. Engng. M. 19:23 (April, 


“Gas and Gas Meters.” Wynkoop, Hubert S. Pop. Sci. M. 57:179 (June, 1900.) 
Great Britain, Lightingin. (See Great Britain.) 

“Incandescent Lamps,” Willcox, Francis W. J. Frankl. Inst. 149:282 (April, 1909); 149:353 (May 
1900); 149:419 (June, 1900.) 

London, Gas Lighting in. (Ses London.) 

“Prepayment Meters.” Mcllhenny, John D. Am. Gas Light J. 72:572 (April 9, 1900); Prog. Age 
18:165 (April 16, 1900.) 

——. ‘*The Prepayment Gas Meter.” Am. Gas Light J. 72:771 (May 14, 1900 ) 

‘Public Lighting by Gas aad Electricity.” Dindin, W. J. San. Rec. 25:1(Jap. 5, 1900); 25:178 
(March 2, 1900); 25:221 (March 16, 1900); 25:287 (March 28, 1900); 25:261 (March 80, 1900); 25:285 
(Aoril 6, 1900): 25.309 (April 18, 1900); 25:883 (4 pril 20, 1900); 25:375 (May 4, 1900); 25.899 (May 11, 
1900); 25:428 (May 18, 1£00); 28:468 (June 1, 1900.) 

“ — Supply of Electricity, Methods of Charging for.’’ Lackiz,W.W. Elec‘n. (Lond ) April6, 
1900. 


“ Recent Developments iu Gas Engineering.”” Landis, Henry K. (Pp. 197-218 in “ Pro. Brooklyn 
Engineers’ Club for 1899.’ 8vo, 283pp. Peper, $2.) 
Toledo, Gas Worksia. (See ’ oledo.) 
Trieste, Lighting in.. (See Trieste.) 


Liverpool. 
“ Housiag of the Working Classes in Liverpool, The.’”’ San. Rec. 25:179 (March 2, 1900 ) 
“Tramways, Liverpool Etectric.”’ Ty. & Ry. World 9:117 (March 8, 1900.) 


London, Eng. 
“Baths, St. Pancras New.”” Mun. J. £:357 (May 11, 1900.) 
“ Black wall Tunnel, London, The.’’ Sci, Am. 82:217 (April 7, 1970.) + 
“Boroughs, London and Its.’’ Mun. J. 9:217 (March 23, 1900.) 
—. * Metropolitan Borough Councils :—Their Powers and Duties.’’ Fabian Tract No. 100. Lon- 
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“ Hornsey, Three Yearsat.’ Mun. J, 9.377 (May 18, 1900.) 
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(March 23, 1900.) 
—. “The Boundary Street Scheme.”” Mun, J. 9:193 (March 9, 1900.) 
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Londen, Eng.—Continued. 


—. “ The Housing of the Working Classes of London in the Future.’”’ Blashill, Thomas. Sur- 
veyor 17:402 (April 13, 1900.) 


} * Municipal Work at Lambeth.’’ Mun. J.9:397 (May 25, 1900.) 

* Omnibus Service, Legality of Municipal.” Ty. & Ry. World 9:154 (April 5, 1900.) 
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Manchester, Eng. 
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Mexico. 
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Municipal Control, Municipal Ownership.—Continued. 
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Railway, The Track of the Vienna City. (‘Dar Overban dor Wiener Stad:bahn.”) Koestler, 
Hugo. Zeitschr. d. Oesterr. Ing. u. Arch. Ver. 52:153 (March 9, 1 


Water Works of the X. district, Vienna. (‘‘Wasserwerk der Stadt Wien “in X. Bezirk." 
Borkowitz, Fr. Zsitachr. d. Oesterr. Ing. u. Arch, Ver. 52:53 (Jan £6, 1900.) 


I. 


Vincennes, Ind. 
“ Wa‘e: Purification at Vincaunes, Ind.” Engng. News 43:29! (fay 3, 1900.) 
——. “Mss2anlcal Filtration, Vincennes, Ind.’ Engng. Rac. 41:419 (May 5, 1900.) 
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“Wallingford, Conn., Municipal Electric Lighting Plant.” Perk’ Thomas C. Ele: 
E, 85:891 (March 17, 1900.) ae ins, o>. W. & 


Washington, D.C. 
“ Memorial Bridge Across the Potomac, The.” Engng. Rec. 42:362 (April 21, 1900.) 
** Water Supply, Filtration of the Washington.”’ Engng. Rec. 41:443 (May 12, 1900.) 
—. ‘‘ Report on Water Purification Experiments at Washington, D. C.” Engng. Ne 3:5 
(May 17°1900.) eng ws 43:3) 


Water Supplies of Cities. (Seealso Municipal Control.) 

Albany, Water Filtration in. (See Albany.) 
Allegheny, Water System of. (See Allegheny.) 
Austin, Texas, Water Supply in. (See Austin.) 
Bilston, Eng., Water Work; of. (See Bilston.) 
Buffalo, Waterworks in. (See Buffalo.) 
Germany, Water Works in. (See Germany.) 
Glasgow, Water Works of. (See Glasgow.) 
Great Britain, Water Suppliesin. (See Great Britain.) 
Lexington, Ky., Water Metersin. (See Lexington.) 
London, Water Supply in. (See London.) 
Loughborough Water Works. (See Loughborough.) 

** Mechanical Filtration.”” Weston, Edmund B. J.N E. W. W. Assn. 14:333 June, 1900.) 
—. ‘The Efficiency of Mechanical Filtration.” Engng. Rec, 41:223 (March 10, 1900.) 
—. “The New Filtration Process.” Ludwig, Charles V. F. Public Improvements 2:217 

(March 15, 1900.) 

Merthyr Tydvil, Water Works of. (See Merthyr Tydvil.) 

“‘ Meters of the Present Day, Water.” Schinheyder, William. Surveyor 17:157 (Feb. 9, 1900) 
New York, Water Works of. (See New York.) 
Norfolk, Va., Water Filtration in. (See Norfolk.) 
Nyack, N. Y., Water Purification in. (See Nyack ) 
Paris, Water Supplies of. (See Paris.) 
Philadelphia, Water Works of. (See Phitadelphia.) 
Prenzlau, Water Works of. (See Prenziau.) 

“ Public Water Supplies from Driven Wells.” Kuichling, E. City Govt. 8:96 (April, 1900); 8:125 

(May, 1900); 8:152 (June, 1900. 

“ Sand Filtration of Public Water Supplies."’ Lea, R.S. Tr. Can. Soc. Civ. Eng. 13:33 (1899.) 

San Francisco, Water Supplies of. ee San Francisco.) 


ee Fever, Water Supplies and. (‘‘ Les Eaux de Sources et la Fitvre Typhoide.” 
hoinot. R. Municipale 3:1947 (March 3, 1900 ) 


Vincennes, Ind., Water Worksof. (See Vincennes.) 
Washington, Water Supplies of. (See Washington.) 


Wisconsin. 
“ Construction and Maintenance of Streets in Wisconsin Cities.” Buckley, Ernest R. Municipal- 
ity 1:1 (April, 1900.) 


Woreester, Mass. 
** Sewage Problem of the City of Worcester, Mass, The.” Sci. Am. Sup. 49:20287 (April 7, 1900.) 
a ace Changes in Sewage Disposal, Worcester, Mass.” Engng. Rec. 41:242 (March 17, 
—. ‘‘The Worcester Sludge Process.” Engng. Rec. 41:370 (April 21, 1900.) 


Workingmen, Condition of, in Cities, (See Housing of Working Classes, 
Unemployment.) 


Zurich, Workmen's Ley in. (‘*Les Habitations Ouvriéres dans le Canton de Zurich,”) 
Artibal, J. R. Municipate 3:1 


983 (March 17, 1900.) 
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OF THE 


NOTICES 


WRITERS IN MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS FOR JUNE, 1900. 


Joun De Wirt Warner.—Born October 30, 1851, in Schuyler Co., New York. 
Entered Cornell the first Sday it*opened ; graduated 1872. Edited [thaca Daily Leader 
three months ; was professor of Latin, German and Elocution two years at Ithaca 
Academy, and two years at Albany Academy. Studied law at Albany Law School, 
whence graduated and was admitted to the bar June, 1876. Member of the Albany 
Greek Club and Albany Institute, which published his ‘‘Solar Theory of Myths.” Came 
to New York after 1876, where has since practiced law as member of the firms, first 
Iselin & Warner, Warner & Frayer, and at present of Peckham, Warner & Strong. 
Elected to the Fifty-second Congress from the greatest manufacturing district in Amer- 
ica, and returned to the Fifty-third Congress from a new district comprising part of his 
old one, and this time the wealthiest parliamentary constituency in the world. In Con- 
gress was Chairman of the House Sub-committee to investigate the sweating system. 
Took an active part in the repeal of the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act and 
Federal Election laws, and in the passing by the House of the Wilson Tariff bill, to 
which he secured the ‘‘free sugar’? amendment. Strenuously advocated the Torrey 
Bankruptcy bill and opposed the Bland Seignorage bill. Secured investigation of 
Federal building matters at New York, which has resulted in important reforms and 
large appropriations for construction and repairs. In the Fifty-third Congress was the 
sole representative for New York state and city on the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and a leader in debate in both the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Con- 
gresses on tariff, financial and commercial matters. In the Fifty-third Congress was 
prominent in leading the fight for free sugar, and especially in exposing the Sugar Trust. 
Took a leading part in the discussion of the repeal of the ten per cent tax on State Bank 
issues, and led in opposition to the Anti-option bill. Was prominent in agitation for 
reform in Cornell University matters, and*was elected Alumni Trusteein 1882 and again 
in 1894, in each case for a five-year term. One of the founders of Shakespeare Club of 
New York city, and author of ‘‘ Sound Sequence in Shakespeare ” and other papers on 
Shakespearian subjects. A writer and speaker on tariff reform ; was one of the founders 
ofjNew York Reform Club ; author of numerous pamphlets on tariff matters, and Tariff 
Reform Editor of New York Weekly World during campaign 1892 ; Chairman Reform 
Club's Tariff Reform Committee, 1889 -1891 ; Chairman Reform Club’s Sound Currency 
Committee, 1895-1896 ; President of the Reform Club and Chairman of its Committee 
on Municipal Administration, 1897. Has done extensive editorial work in connection 
with a number of periodicals, and has been contributor to many more, including 
Die Zeit, of Vienna ; Law Times, of London ; the Century, Forum, Harper’s Weekly and 
numerous political, financial and economic periodicals. 
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Joun Roesrs Commons.—Born at Hollandburg, Ohio, in 1862. Educated in pub. 
lic schools and graduated at Oberlin College. Studied political science at Johns Hop. 
kins University in 1889-90, receiving the degree of A. M. from Oberlin in 1890. Was 
associate professor of political economy at Oberlin in 1891-92 ;*for three years professor 
of political economy and social science in Indiana University, and four years at Syracuse 
University. Since 1899, director in the Bureau of Economic Research, New York city, 
Author of ‘“ Distribution of Wealth ”’ (1893); ‘‘ Social Reform and the Church” (1894) 
“Proportional Representation” (1896); ‘‘ State Supervision for Cities,” Annals (1895); 
‘*Taxation in Chicago and Philadelphia,” Journal of Political Economy (1895); Day 
Labor and Contract Systems on Municipal Works,” Yale Review (1897); A Sociological 
View of Sovereignty,” Amer. Jour. of Sociology, July, 1899, and following. 

A. S. Batpwin.—Born in Winchester, Virginia, November 2, 1857. Went to 
California in 1879. Has been engaged in the real estate business in San Francisco since 
1885. Has been active in all movements looking to the improvement and beautifying 
of San Francisco, and Vice-President of the Merchants’ Association for three years, 
through the efforts of which organization San Francisco obtained a new charter and 
voted a bond issue last December for a new sewer system, new school buildings, and 
the extension of Golden Gate Park to the center of the city. 


Joun Jay CHapMAN.—Born in New York, 1862, graduated from Harvard in 1884, 
Admitted to the bar in 1889 and has since practiced law in New York City. Has 
written Emerson and Other Essays, Causes and Consequences, Practical Agitation, besides 
many magazine articles upon political and current topics. Is editor of The Political 
Nursery, a mouthly leaflet of opinion, 

ABNER SHERMAN Haicut.—A native of Columbia County, N. Y. Son of a far- 
mer and was educated in the district school. Has been engaged in mercantile persuits in 
this city since 1860. Is an ultra-Republican but strongly opposed to boss rule and 
* organization” methods. Was treasurer of the Committee of one hundred in the 
Schieren campaign, also of the Committee of Citzens who prosecuted John Y. McKane 
and of the Committee of fifty of Brooklyn in the Low campaign. Wasa delegate to the 
Saratoga Convention in 1896 where his opposition to the ‘‘unit-rule” in the Kings 
County delegation defeated Aldridge’s nominiation on the second ballot. Has been 
severely criticised by Republicans for his independent action in the state campaign of 
1898, but it is now generally conceded that his position was honestly taken, right, 
logical and in advance of his party. 

Joun W. Ke.iter.—Born in Bourbon County, Kentucky, July 5, 1856 ; all of 
his parents and all of his grand-parents were Kentuckians by birth, and his great grand- 
parents came from Virginia and North Carolina when Kentucky was a wilderness. 
Worked on a farm until eighteen years of age, when he went to New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, and was educated in the Hopkins Grammar School and at Yale College. While at 
Yale was a member of the University Crew and established the Yale Duily News. 
Came to New York in 1879 and entered journalism. For eighteen years worked as 
Reporter, Dramatic Critic and Editor. Among the newspapers for which he wrote were 
the New York Times, the New York Journal, the New York Press and‘the New York 
Recorder. Also wrote for magazines and periodicals. Was twice elected to the Presi- 
dency of the New York Press Club. In 1886 wrote a play which was.produced through- 
out the country by Robert Mantell for one season and was played at the Fifth Avenue 
Theater in New York City for a run of ten weeks. In 1898 left journalism to accept 
the Presidency of the Department of Public Charities for the City of New York. In 
politics has always been 2 Democrat. Took the stump for Bryan in 1896 and has sup- 
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ported the Nebraskan’s claim to the Presidency of the United States ever since. Is an 
uncompromising adherent of Tammany Hall, being a member of the Execufive Com- 
mittee of that Organization and a Sachem of the Tammany Society. Is President of 
the Democratic Club of the City of New York and a member of the Clover Club of 
Philadelphia. Was named by the New York delegation to the Kansas City Convention 
as a candidate for Vice-President. 

Epwin Burritt Smira—Born in 1854 at Spartansburg, Pa. Was taken by an 
uncle to central Illinois when six years old, where he grew up as a farm hand. By his 
own efforts, procured an education at Oberlin College, Northwestern University and 
Yale University. Since 1881 has been in active practice in law at Chicago. During 
1884 and 1885 edited many volumes of the United States Supreme Court for the new 
edition. Was nominated for Congress in the First District, Chicago, by the Democratic 
party in 1892, and received almost half of the total vote, although the district is ordi- 
narily heavily Republican. Was recently Chairman of the American Honest Money 
League, and did active work for Sound Currency during the last presidential election. 
Isalso a prominent member of the National Sound Money League. Has taken an active 
part in non-partisan municipal politics in Chicago, and since its organization has been 
vice-president of the Municipal Voters’ League. 

Georce @. Wrieut.—Born in Cambridge, Oct. 7, 1848. Educated in the 
publis schools of Cambridge, entering business at an early age. Although a successful 
business man, has always taken an active interest in civil service reform and non- 
partisan nominations. Has been treasurer of the Cambridge Civil Service Reform 
Association since its organization in 1881 and of the Prospect Union Association, an 
organization of workingmen and Harvard students formed for mutual improvement. 


Was a member of the Republican ward and city committee for several years prior to 
1884, in which year he was elected delegate from Massachusetts to the conference of 
Independents held in New York, and during the campaign traveled widely over the 
United States as representative of the national committee. Was one of the organizers 
of the Library Hall Association and its secretary from beginning until 1900. Probably 
no one has been more intimately acquainted, or has taken a more active part in the 
work of the Association than he. 


Rosert C. Brooxs.—Born in Piqua, Ohio, February 7, 1874. Educated in the 
public schools of Cambridge City, Indiana ; graduated from the Cambridge City High 
School in 1890, and from the department of economics and social science at Indiana 
University in 1896. Editor of Monicrpau Arrarrs and Secretary of the Reform Club 
Committee on Municipal Administration, 1896-7. Resident at the University Settle- 
ment, New York, 1896-7. Published A Bibliography of Municipal Administration 
and City Conditions (New York Reform Club, 224 pp.), in 1897. Elected to the Presi- 
dent White Fellowship in Political and Social Science at Cornell University for 1897-8. 
Reappointed for 1898-99, spending the year in study and travel in Germany. At pres- 
ent is instructor in the Department of Political Science at Cornell University with 
special courses in municipal government. 

Tuomas R. Siicer.—Born in the City of Washington in 1847. His father was 
the Rev. Henry Slicer of the Baltimore Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
known throughout the South as the “‘ War-horse of Methodism,” as the tribute to his 
power as a debater, and his interest in the ecclesiastical administration in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Educated in the common schools and the City College of Balti- 
more, and received the honorary degree of M.A. from Dickinson College in 1871. En- 
tered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1869, and served for ten years. 
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The last eighteen years, has been associated with the Unitarian denomination, serving 
churches in Providence, R. I., Buffalo, N. Y., and now minister of the Church of Al] 
Souls, New York City. Has been actively engaged for the past ten years with civic in- 
terests, and a member of the committee of the Good Government Club Council in the City 
of Buffalo, where the Independent vote in municipal affairs holds the balance of power, 
through the work of the Good Government clubs in that direction. Took charge of 
the Church of All Souls some three years ago, and has been actively engaged with the 
City Ciub of New York, in which he is chairman of the municipal government com- 
mittee, members of which brought charges against the District Attorney of the County 
of New York in October last ; the hearings upon these charges are now closing. 

Rosert A. Woops.—Born at Pittsburg, Pa., December, 1865. Graduated from 
Amherst College in 1886. Was a special student at Andover Theological Seminary 
from 1886 to 1890; resident at Toynbee Hall, London, 1890. Has been head of the 
Andover (now the South End) House, Boston, since 1891. Is a member of the Depart- 
ment of Public Baths and Gymnasiums, Boston. Author of ‘‘ Hnglish Social Move- 
ments,” 1891. Editor of ‘‘ The City Wilderness,” 1898. Lecturer at the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, and at the School of Administration and Finance, 
Dartmouth College. 

Botton Hatu.—An Irishman, about forty-five years of age, who forsook the 
landlord isle some thirty years ago. Organized the New York Tax Reform Association 
and was the treasurer of the Longshoreman’s Union; which last, under McHugh’s 
management, acquired a membership of 13,000 in three years and went to pieces from 
sheer inability of uneducated men to hang together. Acted as Mayor Pingree’s lieuten- 
ant in extending the scheme of cultivation of vacant lots by the unemployed to New 
York and thence to Philadelphia, Wilmington and about a dozen other cities, where it 
is still in successful operation. For ten years has been an ardent advocate of the single- 
tax doctrine. Pleasant fictions are told about his being disinherited by his father on 
account of his radical views and about his nevertheless paying half a million dollars’ 
worth of outlawed debt with an inheritance from his father that did not amount to a 
fraction of thatsum. However, a large number of debts were voluntarily settled, most 
of which had little moral or legal obligation. Is the author of Things as They Are, 
Even as You and f, and many magazine articles. 

Ernest HowarpD Crossy.—Born Nov. 4, 1856, Graduated from N. Y. University, 
1876, and Columbia Law School, 1878. Practiced law until 1889. Member of N. Y. 
Assembly, 1887-9. Judge of International Tribunal at Alexandria, Egypt, 1889-1894- 
First President of Social Reform Club. President of People’s Club and N. Y. Anti- 
Imperialist League, Author of Plain Talk in Psalm and Parable, and many magazine 
articles. 
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problems from the standpoint of the taxpayer and citizen, 


Besides the leading articles, each number contains a Bibliographical Index of all 
the literature that has appeared during the preceding quarter, thus making it possible 
to ascertain in a few moments what articles, pamphlets, books and reports have 

1 upon any phase of city government; Digests of Periodical Literature which 
are exceedingly valuable to the busy reader who wishes to secure the gist of the best 
articles without extended reading ; and Book Reviews of the most important works, by 
persons entirely familiar with the various subjects. 


VOLUME I, No. 1, MARCH, 1897. 


A Brstrocrapry OF MunNIcIPAL ADMINISTRATION AND City ConprTions. By Robert 
C. Brooks. Paper, 8vo. 224 pp. (50 cents separately.) 


VOLUME I, No. 2, JUNE, 1897, (Outof Prici) 


Wuy New York Sxovtp Own Its Gas Suppiy, A Controversy. By Hon. Edward 
M. Grout and Allen Ripley Foote. 

MostcrpaL REFORM DURING THE Past YEAR. By Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 

Tug Frvances oF New York City. By Henry DeForest Baldwin. 

American Po.itica IpEAs AND INSTITUTIONS IN THEIR RELATION TO THE Comps 
tions oF City Lirz. By Dr. Leo 8. Rowe. 


VOLUME I, No. 3, SEPTEMBER, 1897, (Outof Print) 

Pustic vs. Private Operations OF STREET Rariways. Affirmed by Hon. Joha 
DeWitt Warner. eee by Edward E. Higgins. 

Bustness MEN 1N Crvic Service: THe Mrrcuants’ MuniciPaL CoMMITTEE oF 
Boston. By Robert C. Brooks, 

Recreation Prers, By Hon. Edward C. O’Brien, Commissioner of Docks. 

Tus Lasor QUESTION IN THE DEPARTMENT OF STREET CLEANING OF NEW Yong. 
By George E. Waring, Jr. ’ 

Montcipan StatTisTicaL Orrices ix Evrors. By Dr. Edward M. Hartwell. 


VOLUME I, No. 4, DECEMBER, 1897. ‘Out of Print.) 


q ors * Cpe, OWNERSHIP OR OPERATION OF Municipal Francumes, By RB, 
’ OW Ker. 
Montcipan Extecrric Lientine. By Professor John R. Commons. 
UNICIPAL ART. By Frederick 8. Lamb. 
Tae Revations oF City anD State. By Professor F. J. Goodnow. 
Crvic eh gs OF THE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION OF San Francisco, By J. Richasé 


ud. 
Greater New York a Century Hence. By Col. George E. Waring, Jr. 
Tue PutapELpHia Gas Lease. By Frederic W. Speirs. 

Monicrpan Gas in PHILADELPHIA. ~ By Col. John I. Rogers. 


Iuprovep TENEMENT Homes For AmERIcAN CrtiEs. By G. A. Weber. 














VOLUME II, No. 1, MARCH, 1898. 


PUBLIO ART IN AMERICAN CITIES. POPULAR ART IN BELGIUM, 

THe City’s PLan. By Julius F. Harder, 

Crvic ARCHITECTURE FROM ITs CoNSTRUCTIVE SIDE. By Charles Rollinson Lamb, 

MounicipaL SCULPTURE. By Karl Bitter. 

Moura ParInTING. By Edwin Howland Blashfield, 

Crvic TREATMENT OF CoLor. By Frederick S. Lamb. 

Matters THaT SUGGEST THEMSELVES. By John DeWitt Warner. 

OPEN von 47 “anne Statistics, THE Paris Gas Contract. By Walter 
e en. 

Book Reviews—Dicests oF CURRENT LITERATURE—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


VOLUME Il, No. 2, JUNE, 1898. 


Tue ReErorM orf THE Prmaky. By George L. Record. 
THE RELATION OF THE Gas SUPPLY TO THE PUBLIC. a at me John H, Gray. 
UNIFORMITY IN MuNicIPAL Finance. By ProfessorC. W. Tooke. 
Tue First MuniciPaL CAMPAIGN OF GREATER NEW YorK. By Delos F. Wilcox, 
RECENT MUNICIPAL PROGRESS IN LONDON. By Milo Roy Maltbie. 
THE CITY’S HEALTH~—WokrkK1NG ConpiTions. By Heary White. 
Livine Conpitions. By Dr. A. 8. Daniel. 
Sanitary Construction. By Charles F, Wingate. 
PusBtic Hospitats. By Homer Folks, 
CONTAGION AND QUARANTINE. By Dr. J. H. White. 
CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUNDS. By Stoyan Vasil] Tsanoff. 
Book REviews—DIGEsTS OF CURRENT LITERATURE—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 
CLEANING IN THE CiTy OF NEw York, 1895-1897. Supplement, 234 pp. 
(50 cents separately.) By Col. George E, Waring, Jr., Commissioxer. 


VOLUME Il, No. 3, SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


MuniciPaL CoRPORATIONS tn OvR CoLonraL Periop. By John A. Fairlie, 
EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR VS. THE CONTRACT SYSTEM. By J. W. 

LocaL OPTION In TaxaTION. By Leonard Tuttle. 

A State Monicipat Boarp. By Professor J. W. Jenks. 

RECREATION PLUS EpUCATION: VacaTION ScHOOLS IN NEW YORK. 


WOMEN’S WORK ON CITY PROBLEMS. 
NEW YORK—Wowmen’s HeattH PROTECTIVE AssociaTION, By Mary E, Traut- 


mann, 

WoMEN IN PHILANTHROPIC WorRK. By May W. Mount. 

WoMEN In New YorkK SETTLEMENTS. By Mary M. Kingsbury. 

Tue City History CLusB. By Anna Ware Winsor. 

THE WoMEN’s MuniciPaL LEaGus. By Josephine 8. Lowell, 
PHILADELPHIA—TueE Civic CLUB oF PHILADELPHIA. By Edith Wetherill, 
BOSTON—Some Ways or BEXEFITING a City. By Alice N. Lincola. 

Women’s WoRK IN BosTon SETTLEMENTS. By Helena 8. Dudley. 

THE Boston ScHooLs: A SANITARY INVESTIGATION. By Alice Pearmain. 
CHICAGO—WomeEn’s WorRK FoR CuHicaGo. By Jane Addams, 

NE\W ORLEANS—Women’s Work FoR THE PuBiic. By May W. Mount. 

Vee — West WomeEN Have DonE IN WasHINGTOoN. By Katharine 
osmer, 

INDIANAPOLIS— Women’s Work In Inp1anaPouis. By Hester M. McClung. 

DENVER—WomeEn’s WorK IN DENVER, By Martha A. B. Conine, 

NotTes—MOounIcipaL StTaTisTicS—A MUNICIPAL THEOCRACY, ETC. 

Book REvirws—DicGeEsts of CURRENT LITERATURE—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


VOLUME II, No. 4, DECEMBER, 1898. 


MunicipaL Functions—A StTupy oF THE DEVELOPMENT, SCOPE AND TENDENCY 


or MUNICIPAL SociaLisM. By Milo Roy Maltbie. 8vo, 240 pp. Full 
Index. (50 cents separately.) 
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VOLUME Ili, No. 1, MARCH, 1899. 


MuNICIPAL PROBLEMS. By Henry DeForest Baldwin. 

MUNICIPAL CO-OPERATION vs. MUNICIPAL CONSOLIDATION. By M. N. Baker, 
OFFICE OF MAYOR IN THE UNITED States. By Edwin A. Greenlaw. 

Tae TEACHING OF Civic PaTRIOTISM. By Dr. Frank Bergen Kelley. 


HOUSING PROBLEM IN CITIES, 


WoRKINGMEN’'S HoTELs. By John Lloyd Thomas, 

Hovusine OF SINGLE WOMEN. By Harriet Fayés. 

THe HousinG PROBLEM. By Dr. E. R. L. Gould. 

MopEL TENEMENTS AND SUBURBAN Homes— Plans by Architects. 

A Mopen Factory Town. By Edwin L. Shuey. 

Book REVIEWS—DIGESTS OF CURRENT LITERATURE—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


VOLUME Ill, No. 2, JUNE, 1899. 


WaTER SUPPLY IN LONDON AND PHILADELPHIA. By Dr. Milo Roy Maltbie. 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT OF Papua. By Professor Luigi Einaudi. 

Tux LaRGER TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS LN Cities. By Edward E. Higgins. 
DURATION OF FRANCHISES. By Chariton T. Lewis. 

STATE OVERSIGHT OF POLICE, By Frank Moss. 


URBAN TAXATION. 


Tue Forp Bitt. By John DeWitt Warner. 

TaXATION OF PERSONALTY. By Lawson Purdy. 

Tue SINGLE TAX APPLIED TO CITIES. By Byron W. Holt. 

Book REVIEwS—DIGESTS OF CURRENT LITERATURE—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


VOLUME Ill, No. 3, SEPTEMBER, 1899. 
CITY GOVERNMENT BY TAXPAYERS. 


Toe THREE-CLass ELECTION SYSTEM IN PRUSSIAN CITIES. By Robert C. Brooks. 
REPORT OF THE TILDEN COMMISSION. 

Tue New PaTRIoTIsM. By Mayor Samuel M. Jones. 

Free LECTURE SysTeM OF NEw YORK Crry. By Dr. Henry M. Leipziger. 
Detrort’s EFForTs TO OWN HER STREET RaiLways. By Dr. Edward W. Bemis. 
RECENT MUNICIPAL PROGRESS IN ST. PauL. By Webster Wheelock. 

A Year In Lonpon. By Sir Reginald Earle Welby. 

MunicipaL CHARITIES. By Homer Folks. 

OgI0 MuniciPaL CopE CoMMISSION. By Edward Kibler. 

Book REVIEwsS—DIGESTS OF CURRENT LITERATURE—BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INDEX. 


VOLUME Ill, No. 4, DECEMBER, I899., 


LETTER FROM WALTER CRANE. 

A Worp ror MunicipaL ART. By Edwin Howland Blashfield, 

THe City BEAUTIFUL. By George Kriehn. 

New YORK City MONUMENTS. By H. K. Bush-Brown. 

From BaTTERY TO HARLEM. National Sculpture Society—George E. Bissell, 
Nelson 8S. Spencer, Charles A. Lopez, Charles H. n, Roger Riordan, 
James Wilton Brooks, Karl Bitter, William L. Harris, Jonathan 8, Hartley, 
C. R. Lamb, John DeWitt Warner. 

Tue City oF Brincrs. By John DeWitt Warner. 

Civic IMPROVEMENT IN EDINBURGH. By Charles Mulford Robinson, 

DECORATION OF SCHOOL Rooms. By James P. Haney. 
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